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PREFACE 


A COMPARISON of this and previous editions is instructive 
as showing the development of ideas in library practice. When, 
in 1903, James Duff Brown put forth his Manual of Library 
Economy it was hailed by eager library workers everywhere 
as the first comprehensive treatise on its subject, with 
the possible exception of Arnim Graesel’s Grundzuge der 
Bibliothekslehre which had appeared at Leipzig thirteen years 
before and was also available in a French translation, by Jules 
Laude, as the Manuel de BihliothSconomiey published in Paris 
in 1897. Even America had no comparable work. Brown 
was familiar with that admirable book, and the order of his 
own work bears some resemblance to it, but Graesel was mainly 
concerned with university and national libraries, and Brown 
desired to concentrate into one volume what was found to be 
the most useful methodology of the public library as we Anglo- 
Saxon peoples know it ; British conditions guided and in- 
iuenced him. Much of his work was conditioned by the grave 
financial limitations imposed upon rate-supported libraries. 
The successive editions of the work show the very gradual en- 
largement that the British attitude of mind towards libraries has 
undergone ; but, be it remarked, most of the modern develop- 
ments were foreseen and even advocated by Brown. Hardly 
a page of Brown’s now remains in this Fifth Edition, but the 
book was his and his name will always be associated with it. 

A criticism which I am not concerned to challenge is that the 
modern tendency is so much towards specialization that no 
single volume can compass all librarianship. Of course it 
cannot in detail, but one may submit that it is possible to give 
a practical general account which shall be the groundwork of 
the special study that must follow if the student is to become a 
university, or commercial, or reference, or children’s, or any 
other kind of librarian ; he will, in any case, be none the 
worse for the knowledge contained here. No more than that is 
claimed or attempted, and the continuous demand for the book 
shows that its not immodest claims to fill a necessary place are 
recognized, and, in -fact, nearly all subsequent text-books have 
owed much to it. 
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It is based, as I have said, upon British needs, and its theories 
and instructions are those to which the normal public library 
conforms. Some have discovered an objection to the title it 
has borne for over thirty years on the ground that it is not a 
manual of all library economy. This is asking too much ; 
while it can readily be allowed that state, university and special 
libraries have problems of their own, modern library methodo- 
logy is in the main the outcome of the experiments of the 
librarians of municipal libraries. Moreover, there has crept 
into print lately much emphasis of the alleged fact that libra- 
rianship begins where library technique ends, a misleading 
and foolish allegation, which really implies that scholarship 
and good library methods are incompatible. The distinction 
between the educated lover of books and the librarian is that 
the latter possesses the trained ability to collect and to marshal 
masses of books so that readers may have the fullest use of 
them. A librarian is primarily a librarian, and that means a 
man trained in methods that may apply to any library ; 
specialization is necessary, of course, but it ought to follow 
general training. The name of the Manual of Libraby 
Economy is fully justified. 

This edition has been subjected to a rigorous revision. 
The chapter on a National Library Service is new, and nearly 
every other chapter has been modified or extended in some way, 
in order to bring out the many changes that have occurred 
in the Library Association* and its syllabus ; in the status of 
the librarian ; the development of opinion on the planning, 
decoration and furnishing of library buildings ; the new services 
to readers, to schools and to hospitals ; the expansion of county 
service ; the improvement in the printing matter issued by 
libraries, and much more that in so short a time has been, as 
it is hoped, improved. The significant feature of this quin- 
quennium has been the development of regional and other 
systems of inter- working amongst libraries. This has been 
based upon a good will of which I, as a librarian, am very 
proud. I do not pretend that my work is complete or that it 
is without many faults, and like John Bunyan I ask my readers 
to help me to correct it in any fault or all. 

In spite of minor differences, sometimes expressed tellingly, 
there is no profession in which kindliness and mutual help 
flourish more than in librarianship, and again I have been 
conscious of this when soliciting help on this work. From 
its early days, of course, for the Editor a life-long debt remains 
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to the “ onlie begetter of this work,” James Duff Brown, and 
to those who were his coadjutors, critics and aids, L. Stanley 
last, who is always devising something, Arthur W. Lambert, 
the designer of many library appliances, and William Fortune, 
the trained librarian who became the business man of the 
library equipment world. This group more than any other 
made much of modern library economy possible. To these 
acknowledgment is necessary ; as also to James D. Stewart, 
for somewhat later work, which appears in many places ; 
and particularly, in these days of degenerate scripts, would I 
call attention to his handwriting in Figs. 105 and 126-129, 
which has not been surpassed for library use. For the present 
edition I have received notes and suggestions of much value 
from Mr. F. Seymour Smith ; Mr. Fred M. Gardner has advised 
on printing ; the binding examples were those done for the last 
edition by Mr. Fred Barlow ; and the appendix, original 
compiled in 1919 by Captain Richard Wright and revised in 
1930 by Miss Beatrice E. Homewood, has now been re-arranged 
and amplified by Mr. L. Montague Harrod. I have also had use- 
ful suggestions from Messrs. George R. Bolton, T. E. Callander, 
R. J. Gordon, J. P. Lamb, Charles Nowell, Henry A. Sharp, and 
E. Sydney. Some of these have lent me blocks, photographs 
and forms, but I feel that special mention must be given to the 
splendid series which come from Sheffield (Mr. J. P. Lamb), 
Glasgow (Mr. S. Pitt), Leeds (Mr. R. J. Gordon), and Bristol 
(Mr. James Ross). One or more blocks have been lent by the 
The Architect and Building News (Mr. H. S. Scott), the National 
Central Library (Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe), Battersea 
(Mr. J. F. Hogg), Bethnal Green (Mr. George Vale), Derbyshire 
County (Mr. Edgar Osborne), Kent County (Miss A. S. Cooke), 
The Library Association (Mr. P. S. J. Welsford), Liverpool 
(Mr. J. F. Smith), and many from Libraco. I owe much in 
various ways to Miss A. J. Culverwell. 

If I have inadvertently omitted to name any others who have 
assisted will they forgive me and accept a general word of 
thanks ? 

This book will be read by men and women who are entering 
upon a library career. With a long experience I say that career 
is a good one for the lover of books and men, and for no others. 
It is often difficult to find desirable posts and for much hard 
work it offers no great financial reward. But those of us who 
are librarians have rarely envied other men their work. To 
the Tight person a library is a place of continual surprise. 
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adventure, growth. One learns there every day more and more 
the shortness of one’s own reach and the illimitability of the 
things one would grasp. No real librarian was ever proud of 
his scholarship, learning or wisdom ; working with the entire 
inheritance of these things he is for ever aware of his own 
limits. Yet in the epitaph which Austin Dobson wrote on 
Richard Garnett there is a beautiful summing-up of the 
qualities of the perfect librarian which may be our ideal : 

Of him we may say justly — ^Here was one 
Who knew of most things more than any other ; 

Who loved all learning underneath the sun 
And looked on every learner as a brother. 

W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 

Cboydon. 

July^ 1936. 
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INTRODUCTION, LEGISLATION, COMMITTEES, 

FINANCE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

LIBRARIANSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. THE PRESENT SCOPE OF THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION. METHODS OF THIS BOOK 

1 . Library economy is a term covering every branch of work 
concerned with libraries ; and libraries may be defined in a 
phrase as institutions devoted to the collecting, conserving and 
exploiting of literature. To the greater libraries such as that of 
the British Museum, the Library of Congress, the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, the older University Libraries, such libraries as the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester, and a few of the greater 
municipal libraries, is reserved the onerous task of collecting 
and preserving literature in general, and of making it accessible 
to scholars and other readers. These libraries do indeed serve 
supremely also as intellectual and literary workshops. The 
ordinary general library, however, of which the public library 
in the town and the county library in the rural districts are the 
types, is mainly for daily use by ordinary students and readers. 
It is not concerned with the permanent preservation of books, 
except of those which have local value, and except in so far as 
preservation is necessary in order to get the maximum current 
service from them. Much of the technical equipment of the 
modern librarian has come into being as a result of progress 
from the original “ museum ” to the present “ workshop ” 
character. 

2. Our subject, then, covers the founding, organizing, 
administration and routine of libraries. In this study the rate 
supported library will of necessity bulk largely. This library 
(which uneducated people call the “ free library ”) has gradually 
and generally appropriated the name public library,” which 
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in former times belonged only to State and university libraries. 
The use of the term has become so common that attempts to 
call it ‘‘ borough,” “ urban,” or “ municipal ” are useless. 
To-day it is a many-sided, active civic institution, making its 
appeal to all classes of the community as a centre of education, 
information and recreation, with a trained service to direct it. 
Nearly every other type of library also is most concerned with 
the best means of attracting people to make use of literature, 
and is an active rather than a passive force. There is, therefore, 
a ‘‘‘ library economy ” of sorts for each of the types, and there 
certainly is a technique of special application to the collection, 
preparation and issue of books in municipal libraries ; but so 
far as general methods, such as classification, cataloguing, 
shelving, reading desks, lighting and many other matters arc 
concerned the needs of all libraries are very much the same. 
At least their differences are of degree rather than of kind. 
For this reason this book retains its title of manual or libeaey 
ECONOMY. 

3. The history of the libraries of kings, colleges and monas- 
teries has been told with scholarship and charm in such books 
as J. W. Clark’s The Care of Books, B. A. Savage’s Old English 
Libraries, B. H. Streeter’s The Chained Library, and the older 
forerunner of such histories, Edward Edwards’s Memoirs of 
Libraries. That history covers the development of human 
knowledge and the preservation of its records, and attractive 
as is the study it would be impossible to do more than indicate 
it here. Libraries have been recognized as important in all 
ages, and a brief study of the early civilizations of the East and 
of the Mediterranean countries, as well as all later periods, 
shows the existence of state, public, ecclesiastical and monastic 
libraries for which there was some sort of librarianship, with 
even such seemingly modern appliances as classification and 
cataloguing of a kind. The library as we know it to-day, 
and librarianship in particular, may almost be said to be the 
creation of the second half of the nineteenth century. Earlier 
town libraries indeed existed, the first, it is believed, being that 
at Norwich, which was opened to the public in 1608 ; but 
although there were individual instances, the municipal public 
library (commonly but erroneously called the “ free library ” 
because no charge is made for its use) was a result of the 
Libraries Act of 1850 promoted by William Ewart, M.P., who 
had at his back the real pioneer of public libraries, Edward 
Edwards, whose Memoir of Libraries is the most monumental 
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of treatises on library history and administration. The Act of 
1850 had in view the needs of the poor, sanctioned the levying 
of a halfpenny rate, and, with curious want of vision, allowed 
no money for book-purchase, leaving such provision to the 
generosity of private donors. The debates- upon the Bill before 
it became law are curious and entertaining reading ; and it 
appears that the special purpose of libraries was the prevention 
of crime ! Progress was slow at first, but in 1853 it was stated 
that thirteen towns had adopted the Act. In 1855 its provisions 
were extended to Ireland, and in this amending bill the amount 
that might be levied for libraries throughout the kingdom was 
increased to a limit of one penny in the pound. 

4. We need not follow the history of the movement in detail, 
as a useful book, A History of the Public Library Movement in 
Great Britain and Ireland, by John Minto, is available on the 
question ; nor need we go into the parallel and in some respects 
more wonderful development of the movement in America. 
Libraries have grown up in almost every town of any size in 
the British Isles ; but for nearly seventy years the whole 
movement was retarded, even crippled, by the retention in 
the Acts of a clause limiting expenditure on libraries to the 
produce of a one-penny rate, and all criticisms of the library 
service made during these years must be related to that fact. 
The increase in assessment values made some progress possible, 
and in the largest cities the limit was raised by special local 
.acts. Most libraries, however, were faced with demands which 
grew with the rise of a school-attending working-class without 
reasonable means of meeting them. Private generosity did 
much to forward the movement. Amongst many who have 
I provided towns with public library buildings, Passmore 
i Edwards, Lord Brassey, Henry Tate, Colonel Gamble and 
Professor Sandeman may be mentioned ; but the greatest 
impetus to the movement was given by the systematic and 
' almost universal munificence of Andrew Carnegie, which began 
in 1886 and has been continued by him and by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, which he has endowed. His system 
was to give a suitable building, on the condition that the 
authority accepting it adopted the Libraries Act and provided 
a site from other money than the library rate. By this means 
scores of towns which were without or had only inferior library 
buildings now possess one in some way worthy of the name. 
The development of public libi^aries and library practice under 
the confined financial conditionts, in many towns those of almost 
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complete penury, is one of the significant social and educa- 
tional phenomena of the nineteenth and first thirty years of 
the twentieth centuries, although nearly all social historians — 
while using these libraries in gathering their data — ^liave been 
without the perspicacity to notice it. 

5. The expansion of libraries gave rise to the modern pro- 
fession of librarianship and to the distinctive professional title 
“ librarian ” as meaning a member of it. The older, libraries 
were usually in the charge of scholars, whose main work was 
that of “ keeper ” of the books, a title which the librarians in 
charge of the British Museum still bear, although it does not 
now comprehend their work.^ The municipal library required 
a man who was not primarily a scholar, although scholarship 
was an invaluable basis for his work ; he was rather required 
to be an administrator, a purveyor of books, and, because of 
the very limited moneys at his disposal, something of a business 
paan. For some years, however, there was no definite science 
or art of librarianship in this sense. Edward Edwards, in the 
second volume of his Memoirs of Libraries, laid firmly the 
foundations of present library economy in a r6sum<^ and 
exposition of the multifarious methods of cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, library planning and administration used in the various 
libraries of the world. Little followed in England until the 
growing needs of the work caused a few far-seeing librarians 
to find some means of bringing librarians together. This they 
succeeded in doing in the successive conferences of librarians, . 
British and international, the first of which was held in London 
in 1877. Out of these sprang the Library Association in 1878, 
with Henry R. Tedder and E. B. Nicholson as its first honorary 
secretaries, and Robert Harrison as honorary treasurer. In the 
first year E. C. Thomas succeeded Nicholson, and somewhat 
later he was associated in his office with J. Y. W. MacAlister,^ 
one of the most significant and creative personalities in our 
work ; while Tedder assumed the office of treasurer, which he. 
held with wisdom and unsparing industry until ft.ii§ death in 
1924. The Association was incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1898. By means of frequent gatherings, especially by its annual 
meetings, the Library Association gradually brought together 
the whole body of librarians in this country, who read and 
discussed professional papers, published proceedings, initiated; 
s^cheme after scheme for the promotion and improvement of 

J^The head of the whole British Museum is the Director and Principal 
Librarian. • « Knighted in 1919. 
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libraries, and generally became the controlling factor in library 
polity. In recent years it has affiliated nearly all the library 



societies Jn Great Britain, the only independent societies now 
being the Bibliographical Society and the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. In 1933, with the 
aid of the. Carnegie Trustees, it became the owner in Chaucer 
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House, Malet Place, London, W.C.l, of dignified, convenient 
headquarters adjacent to University College and in the centre 
of the new University of London area. This forms the rallying 
place to-day for all British librarianship. For many years it 
was recognized that training in technical methods was necessary 
for librarians, and the Association has devoted much attention 
to , this work. At first it held summer schools and, from 1898, 
other brief courses for library students, and examined the 
students upon them. Later it established, in connexion with 
the Governors of the London School of Economics, regular 
courses of lectures at that institution. A carefully-designed 
and remarkably helpful syllabus of instruction was drawn up, 
and on this examinations were held and certificates leading up 
to a diploma in librarianship were issued. Whole-time training 
of university rank was long advocated by the Library Associa- 
tion, and, at its instigation and with the financial aid of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the University of London 
School of Librarianship began work at University College, 
London, with Dr. Ernest A. Baker as its first director, and with 
a staff of lecturers drawn from different types of library. The 
School curriculum is based on the syllabus of the Library 
Association, and for students of matriculation standard 
provides a two-years’ course ; holders of a good degree from 
approved universities may complete the course in one year ,* 
and there are courses by which part-time students who arc 
already in employment in libraries may complete their diploma 
in five years. The School has its own diploma, issued by the 
University, which is granted after the student has passed his 
examinations and, in addition, has given paid service for one 
year in an approved library. It also prepares students for the 
Library Association examinations. At Dublin there is a library 
school, in connexion with University College there, which 
examines and issues .a diploma. Similar schools have been 
advocated at Manchester for the north of England and at 
Glasgow for Scotland. In the meantime there are lectures at 
Manchester in connexion with the Education Authority. 
At various times the London School has held short Easter 
vacation schools in librarianship. Until 1928 the University of 
Aberystwyth (in connexion with the National Library of 
Wales), held short summer schools, and since then similar 
schools nave been held at Birmingham. The Scottish Library 
Association has also held similar schools. 

6 . There have been various definitions of the purpose of 
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public libraries and librarians, few of them entirely adequate. 
We shall not attempt another dogmatically, but we may 
s'^ggest that that purpose is to provide a representative and 
systematically arranged collection of literature from the daily 
newspaper to the elaborate treatise and encyclopaedic work of 
reference. The, methods of doing this, and of exploiting in the 
public interest the collection when made, are the subject-matter 
of this manual. Until this primary purpose of a library is 
fulfilled any attempts at those added activities which are 
advocated by some librarians to-day are likely to be mistaken, 
or at least ill-advised. The Library Association has not issued 
a comprehensive manifesto covering this matter, and might 
very well do so, if care were taken, as no doubt it would be, to 
give considerable elasticity to the definitions. At the Annual 
Meeting in 1917, however, it did adopt the following series of 
resolutions of great importance, which, as the almost unanimous 
pronouncement of the profession, must find a place here. 

(1) ‘‘ That the aim of the library as an educational institution is 
best expressed in the formula ‘ Self-development in an atmosphere 
of freedom,’ as contrasted with the aim of the school, which is 
‘ Training in an atmosphere of restraint or discipline ’ ; in the 
school the teacher is dominant, because it is possible to pass on a 
form, to teach an art ; but in the library the pupil strikes out his 
own line, and becomes his own teacher ; the library supplies the 
material upon which the powers awakened and trained in the 
school can be exercised ; the library and the school depend upon 
different ideas, deal with different material m different ways, and 
there is no administrative relation between the two ; furthermore, 
the contacts of the library with organized education necessarily 
cease at the point where the educational machinery itself termin- 
ates, but the library continues as an educational force of national 
importance in its contacts with the whole social, political, and 
intellectual life of the community ; that the recognition of the 
true place of the library in education must carry with it the pro- 
vision of adequate financial resources, which is impossible under 
the present limitations on the hbrary rate ; such limitation, therefore, 
should be removed at the earliest possible moment.” 

(2) “ That the creation in the child of intellectual interests, which 
is furthered by a love of books, is an urgent national need; that 
while it is the business of the school to foster the desire to know, it 
is the business of the library to give adequate opportunity for the 
satisfaction of this desire ; that library work with children ought 
to be the basis of all other library work ; that reading-rooms should 
be provided in all public libraries, where children may read books 
in attractive surroundings, under the sympathetic and tactful 
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guidance of trained children’s librarians ; but that such provision 
will be largely futile except under the conditions which oxporionco, 
especially in America where the importance of this work has long 
been recognized and where it is highly developed, has shown to bo 
essential to success.” 

(3) “ That in view of meeting trade conditions after the war, 
commercial libraries should be established in all the groat trade 
centres of the kingdom, as a part of the municipal library system, 
where business men may obtain reliable commercial information, 
by means of the collection and arrangement for rapitl consultation 
of all Government and other publications relating to commorco ; 
that such libraries should act as outliers or branches of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department of the Board of I>ado ; and that 
such Department should further the work of these libraries in every 
possible way; that in the smaller towns commercial collections 
should be formed.” 

(4) “That technical libraries are as essential, both to toclmical 
education and to manufacture, as the laboratory or the workshop ; 
that discovery and invention are stimulated by books ; that the 
technical library, therefore, should be established as a special depart- 
ment of the public library in all important manufacturing towns, 
with a special organization, including a librarian trained not only 
in library method and in the bibliography of technology, but possess- 
ing also a sufficient technical knowledge to enable him to act as a 
source of information to inquirers.” 

(5) “ That collections of books and other printed and manuscript 
matter bearing upon questions of local government should bo estab- 
lished in connexion with municipalities ; that such collections to 
be effective must be in charge of a trained librarian ; that the manage- 
ment of such collections should be placed under the library committee ; 
that the cost of such libraries will be small in proportion to the 
valuable part they will play in serving the needs, not only of officials 
entrusted with the carrying out of public work, but also of members 
of the municipality responsible for local government finance and 
policy.” 

The suggestions in these resolutions have borne ample fruit, 
as the succeeding chapters show. Number (5), however, still 
remains an ideal for this country, although one or two towns 
have in a modest manner tried to realize it. A restatement of 
standards of library work, which modifies all former delibera- 
tions, was made in the connected series of papers which were 
submitted to the Library Association Conference at Manchester 
in 1936. The papers appeared in The Library Association Record, 
for 1936, and have been reprinted as a separate volume. 

7 . Much discussion arose after the Great War on education 
generally, which in some degree involved libraries. The Adult 
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Education Committee of the short-lived Pdih^Lstry of Recon- 
struction issued a brief report advocating, amongst other things, 
the placing of libraries under local education committees, 
^ suggestion which has found no favour in any important town. 
For London this would mean taking libraries from the boroughs 
and placing them in the care of the county. It contained other 
arguments and recommendations which may have influenced 
but certainly were to some extent resolved by the Public 
Libraries Act of 1919, the passing of which on 23rd December of 
that year was the most important legislative event for public 
libraries since the passing of the initial Act in 1850. This Act 
is dealt with in Chapter II, but it will be well to remark that 
it made the county council a library authority, and so gave 
legal sanction to the most significant recent development of the 
publio library system, the “ county library ; it deprived 
smaller authorities which had not yet adopted the 'Acts, or 
spent money under them, of their unfettered power to adopt or 
refrain from adopting them ; and it gave a new significance to 
the local education committee in towns in relation to libraries. 
Above all it removed entirely the shackles of the ‘‘ penny rate 
limit ” ; and set libraries free financially. By a short measure 
subsequently all the powers, excepting financial ones, of the 
former Local Government Board concerning libraries were 
transferred to the Board of Education, which thus became the 
Government department most closely related to them. The 
sanctioning body for loans, etc., is the Ministry of Health, but 
the Ministry appears always to be advised by the Board of 
Education. 

8. It was natural that some enquiry should follow upon the 
larger financial powers bestowed upon library authorities ; and 
in 1924 Mr. C. P. Trevelyan appointed a Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, the director of the 
British Museum, and with Mr. C. O. G. Douie as secretary, to 
inquire into the adequacy of existing library provision under 
the Public Libraries Acts and the means of extending it in 
relation to other public libraries and the general system of 
national education. The Committee consisted of publicists and 
educationists, and included five librarians, three of whom 
were or had been municipal librarians. After an exhaustive 
enquiry the Committee published its findings under the title 
Public Libearies Committee : Report on Public Libraries 
in England and Wales ; presented by the President of the Board 
of Education to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, May, 
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1927 (H.M. Stationery Office, 6s. net. A reprint, with a new 
preface and without such of the tables as the passage of time 
had made inapplicable was issued in 1935). The report is a 
seriatim study of the best orthodox public library practice and 
policy, which advocates few changes either of a legislative or 
administrative character. Chapter IX of the Report sum- 
marizes its conclusions and recommendations. They aim 
generally at the establishment of an organized national service 
on a voluntary basis, in which the National Central Library 
with its related special libraries, the urban libraries, and the 
county libraries are linked so that they supplement one another ; 
with a better trained and paid service. It deals also with 
cataloguing and classification, the distribution of Government 
publications, relations with adult education, special terms for 
library purchases of books, and other matters which arc dealt 
with in their appropriate places in this manual ; and gives the 
bye-laws usually issued by the Board of Education, a con- 
servative, common-sense note on library planning. It has 
a mass of statistical tables based on wide enquiry from which 
average financial and other factors were deduced. As, how- 
ever, much progress has been made since 1923--'24 when the 
statistics were collected, and many of the deductions are from 
averages of what was distinctly a meagrely-financed service, the 
factors are all too low for modern use. One of the interesting 
features of the Report is the general unanimity of the expert 
witnesses on all matters that are fundamental in library work 
and policy. It reads much like a version of Brown’s Manual 
with the technicalities left out ; and is a remarkable vindication 
of the general lines of teaching enunciated by Brown. 

9 . The Act of 1919 made possible the development of what 
at first were called rural libraries but are now known, more 
appropriately, as county libraries. For centuries effort had 
been made, with some success in some counties, but with little 
in most, to provide a library service for the dweller in the small 
town and village and for the isolated reader. In order to 
develop the matter, in 1914 the Carnegie Trustees engaged 
Professor W. G. S. Adams, now Warden of All Souls College, 
Oxford, to investigate library services generally, and also the 
best means of producing a rural library scheme. In his enquiry 
he was associated with several public librarians, particularly 
J, L. Dougan, then librarian of Oxford, .and L. Stanley Jast, 
then of Croydon, and the result was the Report on Library 
Provision and Policy which the Trust published in 1915. 
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This led the Trustees to make experiments with selected 
counties and towns, which in a very short space have resulted 
in the County Library System, to a consideration of which 
Cluipter XXXV is devoted. Suffice it to say here that every 
county in England and most counties in Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland have adopted and have put into working the Libraries 
Acts. Libraries have grown as their advocates believed they 
would, and to-day there are few people in the British Isles who 
arc not within reach of a library service. 

10. Contemporaneously with the growth of the county 
library has been the rise from modest proportions of the 
National Central Library, and its latest achievement, the 
voluntary Regional Library Systems which are the most 
striking example of voluntary co-operation of local authorities 
and other owners of libraries on a national scale that exists. 
These receive fuller treatment in Chapter XXXVI. The 
library service of the British Isles, with all its admitted in- 
adequacies, is the most highly organized that exists and it has 
incalculable potentialities. 

11. This chapter may fitly include a few words on James 
Duff Brown, to whom this manual owed its existence, although 
hardly a sentence of his remains in this edition. In the third 
edition a fairly full memoir was given, and as that work survives 
in most public libraries it need not be repeated here ,* but new 
readers should be introduced to the memory of the man who 
was one of the influences on British public libraries. Brown was 
born in Edinburgh in 1862 , and entered the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, as a boy. Here he obtained his training, and in his 
leisure compiled a substantial Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians and wrote some smaller books. In 1888 he became 
the librarian of Clerkenwell, now the Finsbury Central Library, 
where he won fame, even notoriety, by introducing the open 
shelf system in 1894 . He served on the Library Association 
Council, gave lectures in librarianship at the London School of 
Economics, and was an examiner for the Library Association. 
Throughout life his pen was active, and his books are to be 
found in all libraries, although they are mostly out-of-print 
to-day. His chief works were a small Manual of Library 
Classification ( 1898 ), a pioneer work of a valuable kind ; his 
Manual of Library Economy ( 1903 ), and his remarkable Subject 
Classification ( 1906 ). His interest in music, as shown by his 
dictionary, was further evidenced by his Characteristic Songs 
and Dances of All Nations ( 1901 ), produced in collaboration 
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with Alfred Moffat. He also founded the monthly periodical, 
The Library World, and wrote for it for many years. In person, 
he was small, vivid and intensely alive, and was the possessor 
of a capital dry quiet Scottish wit. As a writer he was clear, 
had style although he scorned it, and all his work was marked 
by sterling common sense. His main contributions to practical 
librarianship were the introduction of the safeguarded open- 
access system, the class-list catalogue, the library bulletin, as 
well as the knowledge his works presented. 

In 1904 Brown became borough librarian of Islington, and 
provided that place with libraries which have found many 
admirers and imitators. His chief characteristic, in the eyes of 
the present writer who was one of his pupils, was his kindly 
encouragement and invariable courtesy to all, even the youngest, 
who sought his help. He was probably the foremost British 
library influence of his time. His health was always delicate, 
and he died on 26th February 1914, and is buried in the Great 
Northern Cemetery, New Southgate, in North London. 

12. Bibliography. — This list, and the bibliographies which 
appear at the ends of the succeeding chapters, are as a rule 
restricted to monographs. The student should consult A 
Bibliography of Librarianship by Margaret Burton and Marion 
E. Vosburgh (The Library Association, 1934) for a general 
classed and annotated account of available books in all languages 
except Oriental and Slavonic. The indexes to the various 
library journals are the necessary clues to current library 
writings, but the ground for the years named in their respective 
titles is covered by Cannons’s Bibliography of Library Economy, 
1876-1920 (1927), and its continuation Library Literature, 
1921-1932 (1934). Cannons covers only periodicals, while 
the other work includes books as well. Both are published by 
the American Library Association. It is perhaps, not super- 
fluous to remind younger library students that the greatest 
library activity exists in America (as it ought to do, seeing the 
size and wealth of the U.S.), but also that other countries have 
libraries and library science which deserve examination and 
continued acquaintance. 


Gbxbeal 

Cannons, H, G. T. Bibliography of Library Economy : a classified index 
to the professional periodical literature in the English language, 
1876-1920. 1927. Chicago. 
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Fia. 2.- — -The Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
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Historical 

General 

Edwards, Edward. Memoirs of Libraries. 2 vols, 1859. 

House of Commons. Report from the Select Committee on Public 
libraries, together with the proceedings of Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendix. 1849. 

Savage, E. A, Story of Libraries and Book- Collecting, n.d. 

British Isles 

Kenyon, Sic P. G. Libraries and Museums. 1930. 

Minto, John. A History of the Public Library Movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 1932. 

Ogle, J. J. The Free Library : its history and present condition. 1897t, 

Practical 

Baker, E. A. The Public Library. 1922. 

Brown, J. D. Manual of Library Economy. Ed. 1, 1903 ; Ed. 2, 1907 ; 
Ed. 3, 1919 ; Ed. 4, 1931. 

[All still valuable from the historical and “ policy ” points of view.] 

Carnegie United Eungdom Trustees. Adams, Prof. W. G. S. Report on 
Library Provision and Policy, 1915. 

Mitchell, J. M. The Public Library System of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1921-23, 1924. 

[Sequel to the Adams Report.] 

Doubleday, W. E. A Manual of Library Routine. 1933. 

[This and Headicar’s work, below, are good elementary manuals 
which, in a way, serve as introductions to this work.] 

Headicar, B. M. A Manual of Library Organization. 1935. 

[Has good accounts of non-municipal library practice.] 

Board of Education. Public Library Committee Report. 1927. 

Library Association Year-Book, 1892-. 

[The Royal Charter. The Register of Librarians. Syllabus of 
Library Association Examinations, etc.] 

Library Association. Esdaile, Arundel {Ed.). Year Book of Library 
Studies, 1928. 1929-. 

Axon, G. R. {Ed.). The Librarian’s Guide, 1929-30. 

Greenwood, Thomas, and Brown, J. D. {Founders). Public Libraries, 
Museums, and Art Galleries in the British Isles : Year-Book, 1897-. 

[The fourth and subsequent editions have been produced by A. J. 
Philip, “The Librarian” Office, Gravesend, the title now being 
The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Yejar-Booh. The 1935 
edition was the ninth, the work having appeared at irregular intervals.] 

Other Countries 
United States 

American Library Association. Survey of Libraries in the United States, 
1926-27. 4 vols. 
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Bostwick, A. E. American Public Library. Ed. 4, 1929. 

The Public Library in the United States. Chicago, 1929. 

Dana, J. C. A Library Primer. Ed. 3, 1920. Chicago. 

Green, S. S. The Public Library Movement in the United States, 1853-93. 
1913. Boston. 

United States Bureau of Education. Public Libraries of the < U.S. of 
America : their history, condition and management : special report. 
1876. Washington. 

[The most exhaustive study, and still readable and useful.] 

Canada 

Hardy, E. A. The Public Library. 1912. Toronto. 

Belgium 

Meel, J. van. Biblioth^ques Pubhques . . . ; traite th6orique et pratique. 
1924. Antwerp. 

Otlet, P., and Wouters, L. Manuel de la BibHoth^que Publique. Ed. 2, 
1923. Brussels. 

France 

Crozet, L6o. Manuel Pratique du Biblioth^caire. 1932. Paris. 

Morel, Eugene. La Librairie Publique. 1910. Paris. 

Germany 

Graesel, Arnim. Handbuch der Bibliothekslehre. 1902. Leipsic. 

[This admirable manual is available in Ereiich, Italian and Spanish 
translations.] 

Holland 

Greve, H. E. Openbare Leesmusea en Volksbibliotheken. 1906. 
Amsterdam. 
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LEGISLATION 

13. Public Libraries are local in their origin and in their 
management. The central governments of all parts of the 
British Isles have no concern with their administration, except 
that they reserve powers of approving library byc-laws, 
sanctioning loans for the establishment of libraries and the 
appropriation of property, and enabling transfers under the 
1919 Act from town to county and county to town. Loans 
in England and Wales are sanctioned by the Ministry of Health, 
but all other powers are exercised by the Board of Education. 
Libraries are not subject to government inspection as are 
council schools, and they receive no money from the national 
exchequer. 

14. Acts of Parliament. — ^There is now no consolidated 
Act dealing with public libraries for any part ^f the British 
Isles. The Act of 1892 mentioned hereunder, was such an Act, 
but in vital provisions it was amended and modified by the 
Act of 1919 while still retaining force for certain important 
matters. This is a weakness and complication of library law 
at present, as all the existing Acts should be consulted if it is 
desired to understand the whole of a library authority’s 
power and duties. The following is a list of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which deal with public libraries in England and Wales. 

15. England and Wales 

1892. “ 55 & 66 Viet., c. 53. An Act to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to Public Libraries.” 

(The principal Act, the most important modification of which is the 
1919 Act.) 

1893. “ 66 Viet., c. 11. An Act to amend the Public Libraries Act, 
1892.” 

1898. “ 61 & 62 Viet., c. 53. An Act to provide for the Punishinent of 
Offqpces in Libraries.” 

1919. “ 9 &: 10 Geo. 5, c. 93. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
Acts 1892 to 1901, and to repeal so much of the Museums Act, 1891, 
as authorizes the provision of Museums in England and Wales.” 

16 
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The classic work on the subject of library law is G. F* 
Chambers’s and H. West Fovargue’s The Law relating to 
Public Libraries and Museums and Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, fourth edition, 1899, which gives the statutes and 
notes on leading cases to its date. Fovargue also wrote in 
1910 and revised in ” 1922 a very brief Summary of the Law 
Relating to Public Libraries. A commendable book is Arthur 
.R. Hewitt’s The Law Relating to Public Libraries in England 
and Wales, 1930, which gives the principal Acts and subsidiary 
legislation, with useful notes. Hewitt has also provided a 
reliable Summary of Public Library Law, 1932. A somewhat 
different but excellent book is C. R. Sanderson’s Library Law, 
1925, a work by a well-known librarian teacher which classifies 
and expounds the subjects in library legislation. 

Our business here will be to give only a brief account of the 
authorities which may provide libraries and the main con- 
ditions of such provision. The knowledge of law that a librarian 
requires personally is not extensive, and in all doubtful points 
he will be required by his committee to consult the solicitor of 
his authority ; but false steps may he avoided if the main 
|)rinciples are known. 

16 . Authorities. — ^Under the Act of 1919 library provision 
may be made by the Councils of 

1. The Counties, 

2. The City of London, 

3. Metropolitan Boroughs, 

4. County Boroughs, 

who are the major authorities, each occupying independent 
territory ; but the Councils of places not of “ county ” status ; 

5. Boroughs, 

6. Urban Districts, 

7. Rural Parishes, 

may remain library authorities if they had adopted the Acts 
and had- actually spent money on their administration in the 
year previous to the date on which the county adopted the Acts. 
This last provision was intended to foil the tactics of some 
local authorities who, fearing the adoption of the Acts by the 
county, adopted them with no immediate intention of putting 
them into operation. In simple statement, a county | council 
may adopt the Acts for the whole county area, but must exclude 
existing operative library authorities except when these desire 
to be included. 
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17. Authorities : The County. — In practice the initiating 
body for the adoption of the Acts in a county is the County 
Education Committee, on whose report they may be adopted by 
a simple resolution of the county council- The resolution must 
specify the area to which the Acts are applicable, and this, as 
we have shown, is for the whole administrative area, as a rule, 
with the exception of boroughs, urban districts and parishes 
where the Acts are already in active operation. The rate, wliich 
may be of any amount that the library authority pleases, is 
levied over the Ivhole area and applied to the whole. Any 
existing library district may, if it desires, and with the consent 
of the county council, relinquish its powers to the county 
council ; and although in actual practice few have done this, 
the libraries of smaller urban authorities have found it to 
their advantage to enter into arrangements for mutual service 
with the county. On the other hand, the larger districts, with 
the sanction of the Board of Education, may be allowed by 
the county council to become independent library authorities. 
While the county rate is levied over the whole administrative 
area, with the exception of those districts thus made indepen- 
dent, any district may apply for a superior service which in this 
case is paid for by an additional rate levied on the district 
desiring it. This is known as “ differential rating.” The 
library powers of the county, it is seen, are exercised by its 
education committee, except the raising of loans and the levying 
of rates, and the libraries are thus held to be part of the educa- 
tion services of the county. 

18. Authorities : The City of London. — The Acts were 
adopted by a simple resolution of the Common Council. 

19. 4^thorities : Combination of Urban Districts. — Any 
two or more urban districts may combine to provide a library 
service for the whole or parts of their areas. Such combination 
exist between Croydon and Lambeth to provide Upper Norwood 
with a library, and Cockermouth and Papworth are two 
authorities combining their whole areas. Such libraries arc 
usually administered by a joint committee from the two areas 
which has delegation of powers. 

20. Authorities : County Boroughs, Boroughs, Urban 
Districts. — In these the Acts were adopted by an ordinary 
resolution of the council, and that power still exists for county 
boroughs, although at the time of writing all county boroughs in 
England and Wales are already library authorities in that all 
have adopted the Acts. Boroughs and urban districts cannot 
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now pass such a resolution unless the county in which they arc 
situated has not itself adopted the Acts ; if it has, they come 
into the general county scheme. Where, as we have said, they 
were functioning library authorities before the county became a 
library authority, they maintain their independence if they so 
desire — as apparently most of them do. The 1919 Act gives 
special suggestions in that it provides that the county borough 
may, if it desires, delegate the powers of the library authority 
to its education committee, but few towns have availed them- 
selves of this most dubious privilege. In the event of a new 
county borough newly establishing a library service — a not very 
probable occasion — the matter must first be referred for report 
to the education committee unless the matter is considered to 
be urgent — again, a rather unlikely occurrence. It is carefully 
to be noted, too, that if a county borough (a part II education 
authority) initiates a library service now, its powers are to be 
carried out by its education committee. 

21. Parishes. — A rural parish might adopt the Acts by a 
resolution of a parish meeting called on the demand of ten or 
more parish voters, or alternatively by a poll of the parish. As, 
however, these conditions now apply only in counties which 
are not library authorities, there will probably be very little 
future need of these methods. 

22. The Library Rate. — The Act of 1919 removed the 
limitation on the library rate which had stultified libraries 
since 1855. It is now in the power of any library authority to 
raise any amount that may be deemed necessary for library 
purposes. There is, however, the important proviso that if any 
authority by resolution declares that the rate to be levied in any 
one financial year shall not exceed a specified sum in the pound, 
the power to raise the rate shall be limited accordingly for that 
financial year. The rates are raised in the county from tlie 
county fund ; in the county borough and borough from the 
borough fund or consolidated rate, or from a separate rate 
levied in the same manner as these ; in a metropolitan borough 
from the general rate ; in a parish from the poor rate ; and in 
the City of London from the consolidated rate or a separate 
rate similarly levied. All authorities except parishes may, 
with the sanction of the Ministry of Health, borrow money for 
library purposes on the security of the rates. In parishes the 
consent of the parish meeting and the county council are also 
necessary. 

23. What May be Provided . — ^Libraries, Musexxms and Art 
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Galleries may be provided under the Libraries Acts with furni- 
ture and fittings, books, newspapers, maps, specimens ; and 
expenditure may be incurred in maintaining these. Payment 
for lectures is not provided for, and expenditure upon them is 
held to be illegal and is surcharged by district auditors ; but in 
towns this is not strictly enforced as a rule. 

24. Powers and Duties. — ^The library authority appoints a 
committee to administer the Acts. In counties this is a sub- 
committee of the education conunittee, which consists “ either 
in whole, or in part, of members of the education committee.” 
In county boroughs and urban districts the committee may be 
a committee consisting of members of council, or of members 
of council and co-opted members, or it may be a sub-committee 
of the education committee as for county schemes. The library 
authority may decide that the library committee is to be either 
a ‘‘ recommending committee,” the proceedings of which must 
be approved before they are carried into execution, or it may 
delegate some or all of its powers to the committee, except the 
raising of loans or the levying of rates, which are always 
reserved. 

25. The various powers of the library committee acting on 
behalf of the library authority may be summarized briefly : 

1. The acquisition of lands and buildings for library purposes 

which are already in possession of the library authority. 
A county council or a county borough council may also 
be authorized to purchase lands compulsorily, but the 
authorization must come from the Ministry of Health. 

2. Lands or buildings may be sold or exchanged for lands or 

buildings or for money, but the lands, buildings or money 
thus acquired must be devoted to the better development 
of libraries as approved by the Board of Education. If 
any property acquired for library purposes is not re- 
quired for the time being it may be let, but the rents 
must be used for library purposes. 

3. To make bye-laws and regulations for the administration 

and use of libraries. Regulations in themselves have no 
legal validity unless supported by bye-laws which have^ 
in each case received the sanction of the Board of 
Education. 

4. The appointment and dismissal of officers. 

5. To keep accounts of receipts and expenditure which must 

be audited as are the other accounts of local authorities. 
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26. Other Provisions and Considerations. — All rate- 
supported libraries must lend books without charge for their use 
to persons within the library area ; and the borrowing privilege 
may be extended to non-residents without or with a charge for it. 
Nor must any charge be made for admission, but a library com- 
mittee can safeguard its property by demanding that every user 
of a lending library must have a borrower’s ticket. Voxxchers 
of application and borrower’s tickets must be supplied free to 
inhabitants of the library district. 

27. Rescinding of Acts. — ^While, as noted above (17), a 
county council may relinquish its library powers over a district 
for the better library service of that district, or an urban dis- 
trict may relinquish its powers to the county council for a 
similar reason, there is no power expressed or implied by which 
an authority, which has once adopted the Acts, may rescind 
them. It appears to be the intention of the Acts that when 
once they are adopted they are adopted for all time. Nor may 
a library authority surrender, exchange or sell any library or 
part of a library except in order to provide better library 
accommodation or service. The quite definite pronouncement 
of the High Court on the action of the Westminster Council 
which sought to use the St. Martin’s Library for other municipal 
purposes that this action was ultra vires unless equal or better 
premises were provided, made this quite clear.^ A public 
authority cannot act to its own prejudice as a library authority. 

28. Other Statutes . — The Public Library Law is further 
modified or extended by various other statutes which were 
passed for different purposes, and the principal Acts of this 
kind are as follows : 

‘‘ 24i & 25 Viet., c. 97. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Statute Law of England and Ireland relating to malicious 
injuries to property,” 1861. 

This gives power to prosecute for misdemeanour any person who un- 
lawfully and maliciously destroys or damages any book, manuscript, etc., 
in any public museum, gallery, cabinet or library. 

“ 56 & 57 Viet., c. 73. An Act to make further provision for 
local government in England and Wales,” 1894. 

Enables rural parishes to adopt the Public Libraries Act, 1892, by means 
of a parish meeting or poll of the voters in the parish. 

‘‘ 62 & 63 Viet., c. 14. An Act to make better provision for 
local government in London,” 1899; 

1 Law Journal Ueforts, 1924, The Chancery Division, pp. 583-87. 
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Confers the power of adopting the Public Libraries Act, 1892, on the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, by extending to thena the provisions of 
the Public Libraries Act, 1893. 

29. Scotland 

The Acts in force for Scotland are as follows : 

1887. “ 50 & 51 Viet., c. 42. An Act to amend and consolidate the Public 
Libraries (Scotland) Acts.” 

(The principal Act, the most important modification of which are 
the 1919 and 1920 Acts below.) 

1894. “57 & 58 Viet., c. 20. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1887.” 

1899. “ 62 & 63 Viet., c. 5. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Acts.” 

1919. “ 8 & 9 Geo. V., c. 48. An Act to make provision with respect to 
Education in Scotland and for purposes connected therewith.” 

1920. “ 10 & 11 Geo. V., c. 45. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1887.” 

30. Scottish library legislation confers the same powers and 
duties in general as does that for England and Wales, but there 
are important differences. In finance, the one-penny rate limit 
was raised by the 1920 Act to threepence, and not removed as 
in England and Wales. The authorities in Scotland are the 
burghs and the parish boards, the method of adopting the Acts 
in the former being by resolution of the magistrates and council, 
and in the parishes by vote of the householders. Land may be 
rented, purchased or appropriated, and all the necessaries of 
a library service provided. Library committees must consist 
half of members of the local authority, half of other local house- 
holders, The committee has power to make bye-laws and 
impose penalties 'mot exceeding £5 for each offence. Larger 
powers of estimating are also given in Scotland ; a library 
committee may thus make its estimate, which of course must 
be within the statutory limit, and the library authority must 
provide this amount and hand it to the committee. 

Another difference is that formal Scottish library law makes 
no reference to counties, but powers to supply books to adults 
and to children are conferred upon county education authorities 
by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918. These powers permit 
the council not only to provide an independent library service 
where necessary, but also “ to enter into arrangements with 
public libraries, and all expenses incurred by an education 
authority for those purposes shall be chargeable to the county 
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education fund,” but in burghs and parishes which were already 
library authorities no charge is to be levied by the county until 
the county rate exceeds in amount that raised by these local 
authorities, and then only the difference can be levied. County 
schemes are administered by a committee of the education 
authority, and co-option to this committee is permissive and 
not compulsory. 

31. Ieelaxd 

1855. “ 18 & 19 Viet., c. 40, An Act for further promoting the establish- 
ment of Free Public Libraries and Museums in Ireland.” 

(The principal Act.) 

1877. “40 & 41 Viet., c. 15. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Act, 1855.” 

1894. “57 & 58 Viet., c. 38. An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Acts.” 

1902. “ The Public Libraries (Ireland) Amendment Act.” 

(Gives power to district councils to adopt the Acts, and empowers 
county councils to make grants in aid of libraries). 

1911. “1 & 2 Geo. V., c. 9. An Act to amend The Pxiblic Libraries 
(Ireland) Acts, 1855 to 1902, as respects the provision of Art Galleries 
in County Boroughs, etc.” 

1920. “10 & 11 Geo, V. An Act to amend section eight of the Public 
Libraries (Ireland) Act, 1855, and for other purposes incidental 
thereto.” 

Noethbek Ieeland 

1924. Public Libraries Act (N.I.). 

Ieish Pbeb State 

1925. Irish Free State Local Government Act. 

32. Although Northern Ireland is now severed from the Irish 
Free State politically, both inherit the library laws and the 
powers prescribed by them to the date of separation ,* thus, so 
far as the later Acts of 1924 for Northern Ireland and 1925 for 
the Free State do not repeal them, all the Acts above are still 
valid. The provisions are again in general similar to those in 
other parts of the British Isles, and the only exceptions that are 
worthy of note are as follows : 

AVhen an urban population has declared by poll its wish to 
adopt the Acts, if the local authority does not proceed in the 
matter, a Government Department can be called in to enforce 
their adequate carrying out. 

In 1920 the rate limit was raised to threepence, but in 
county boroughs, with the sanction of Government, this might 
be increased to sixpence. 
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After the separation, the Act of 1924 for Northern Ireland 
transferred all rural district library powers to the county 
councils, and most unfortunately reinstated the one-penny rate 
limitation, except that in certain cases it may be extended 
to threepence. 

The Irish Free State Act of 1925 also transferred the powers 
of the district councils to the county councils, and was unique 
in that it authorized payment of lecture costs. 

Non-Municipal Libraries 

33. Acts of Parliament. — The legislation affecting the 
large number of British libraries which are not supported out of 
the rates is neither extensive nor satisfactory. The chief feature 
of most of the Acts of Parliament which have been passed seems 
to be the benevolent one of granting certain facilities to various 
kinds of landowners to divest themselves of their property in 
order to provide sites for literary and scientific institutions. 
There are similar clauses in the Public Libraries Acts, and, of 
course, most of the Acts named apply to municipal libraries ; 
but in reality this kind of legislation is not particularly valuable. 
To make the transfer of land for public purposes more easy is 
quite laudable, but it has not yet had the effect of inducing 
landowners to part with free plots of land as building sites, 
either to public library authorities or literary institutions. 

The principal Act bearing on literary and scientific institu- 
tions is entitled “ An Act to afford greater facilities for the 
establishment of Institutions for the promotion of Literature 
and Science and the Fine Arts, and to provide for their better 
regulation,” 17 & 18 Viet., c. 112, 1854. This is nearly all taken 
up with provisions for transfers of lands and other property, and 
with a few regulations concerning members, rules, altering, 
extending or dissolving the institution, etc. This Act was 
afterwards to some extent modified by ‘‘ An Act to facilitate 
the transfer of Schools for Science and Art to Local Authori- 
ties,” 54 & 55 Viet., c. 61, 1891. These, and the other Acts 
referred to, which deal with transfers of property, have had 
very little to do with the development of voluntary literary and 
scientific institutions or libraries ; the principal statute under 
which most of them are now governed being an Act passed 
primarily for quite a different purpose. This is the ‘‘ Act to 
amend the ‘ Companies Act, 1862,’ ” 30 & 31 Viet., c. 131, 1867, 
under Section 23 of which power is given the Board of Trade to 
grant licences to literary and similar associations, providing for 
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registration with limited liability, and conferring all the 
privileges attaching to limited companies. In connexion with 
this Act, and those of 1862 and 1877, the Board of Trade have 
issued a series of circulars and forms, which include draft rules, 
articles of association, etc. Under these licences a considerable 
number of British literary institutions have been established 
and organized. 

Buitish Colonial Libhary Legislation 

34. Colonial library law has proceeded very much on the lines 
adopted in the mother country, and in every case the permissive 
character of the Acts has been preserved, and in most cases 
the rate limitation ; but these matters arc in a state of flux, and 
the following paragraphs present a position which is in process 
of change. 

35. In South Africa a Government proclamation established 
the South African Public Library at Cape Town in 1818. This 
was further regulated by an ordinance passed in 1836, which 
gave the library the right to receive a free copy of every publi- 
cation issued in Cape Colony. Other libraries in the lai'ge 
towns used to receive grants from the Government and a 
large number of smaller libraries grants equal to the annual 
average amount raised by subscriptions and donations during 
the three preceding years ; but in no case did the Parliamentary 
grant exceed £150 for any one library in one year. No grants 
were made if less than £25 was raised by subscription. In return 
for the grant, reading-rooms and reference libraries were to be 
open free to the public, and an annual report had to be presented 
to the Government. Latterly the Union Government has left 
the making of the grants to the provincial legislative authorities, 
with the result that they now differ considerably. Books are 
only lent for home reading to subscribers. In 1874 an Act was 
passed by the Legislature of Natal for regulating literary and 
other societies not legally incorporated. 

36. In Canada, under a General Libraries Act of 1854, county 
councils were authorized to establish four classes of libraries : 
(1) Ordinary common school libraries in each schoolhouse for 
the use of children and ratepayers ; (2) a general public library 
available to all ratepayers in the municipality ; (3) professional 
libraries of books on teaching, etc., for teachers only ; and (4) a 
library in any public institution under the control of a muni- 
cipality. Arrangements were made whereby the Education 
Office sold books at low rates to the school libraries j and 
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afterwards the Education Department of the Legislature gave 
annual grants, equal to the amounts contributed by members 
for book purchase, to mechanics’ institutes, etc., and subse- 
quently increased such grants for books to $400 (£80) annually. 
The province of Ontario, in 1882, passed ‘‘ An Act to provide for 
the Establishment of Free Libraries,” on lines very similar to 
the English Acts. Power is given any city, town or incorporated 
village to provide libraries, newsrooms, museums and branches, 
on the petition and with the consent of the qualified electors. 
The most important Act is that for Ontario, 1920, which 
authorizes the establishment of libraries in any city, town, 
township, village or school district. Library Boards composed 
of persons who are not members of the local council or education 
authorities are given extensive powers in the administration of 
libraries, the council merely determining the aggregate of the 
rate and raising it, and receiving an annual report from the 
Board. The rate must not exceed 50 cents per head of the 
population, except by resolution of the council, which can 
increase it to 75 cents. The Board may establish and maintain 
libraries, art galleries, and provide books, etc-., and the means 
of exploiting them, including lectures and cinema-apparatus. 
The Minister of Education is authorized to apportion money 
granted by Parliament for libraries, to establish library schools 
and to determine the qualification of librarians, and to manage 
travelling libraries ; to make grants to library boards, to pay 
salaries of officers of his department employed in the interests of 
libraries in general ; use publicity methods, establish a bureau 
of home study (for the production of reading lists) ; and he has 
other liberal powers. The Minister of Education, it wiU be 
observed, is the controller of libraries in Ontario. In 1895 an 
Act was passed in Ontario to enable mechanics’ institutes to 
change their names and transfer their property to municipalities 
on condition that the libraries were made free to the public. 

37. The Australian colonies have all passed separate laws, 
somewhat similar to those in force in other parts of the Empire, 
in regard to their adoption being left to local option, and rates 
being more or less limited. In 1870 Victobia passed an Act 
establishing the Library, Museum and National Art Gallery at 
Melbourne, and in 1885 “ The Free Libraries Act ” was passed. 
But, in 1890, these Acts were repealed by “ An Act to consoli- 
date the Laws relating to Libraries.” The Melbourne Public 
Library, which was established in 1853, is now wholly supported 
by Government, and it lends books to any municipality in the 
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colony. In addition, the Government make grants from public 
funds to most of the mechanics’ institutions, athcnaiums and 
other literary societies in Victoria. 

38. South Australia has quite a body of library laws, dating 
from 1863, when the South Australian Institution was incor- 
porated, but most of them have been repealed or incorporated 
in the two principal Acts regulating institutes and free libraries. 
By the various Acts passed in connexion with institutes or 
literary societies, grants in aid arc made by Parliament on lines 
similar to those in force in the other colonies, while rules and 
regulations are made and power given to transfer such institutes 
to the municipalities. Public libraries are regulated by “ An 
Act to establish Free Libraries in Corporate Towns and District 
Councils,” 1898, subsequently amended by an Act of 1902. 
This Act gives local authorities power, on the request and 
with the consent of the ratepayers, to adopt the Act, subject 
,to the rate not exceeding 3d. in the £. Municipal libraries 
are also entitled to receive the same grants as arc made to 
institutes. 

39. In New South Wales public libraries may be established 
under the “ Municipalities Act,” 1867. The Government make 
grants for the purchase of books on a scale according to popula- 
tion, and other funds must be provided by the subscriptions of 
members. Schools of art are entitled to receive a Government 
grant in proportion to the amount of monetary support accorded 
by the public. In addition, the Sydney Public Library (estab- 
lished in 1869) is entirely supported by the Government, and 
it sends out carefully selected boxes of books to institutes 
throughout New South Wales, the entire cost being defrayed 
by Parliament. 

40. In Western Australia grants are made to institutes as 
in the other colonies, but there is no general Library Act in 
existence yet. In 1887 the Government established a Public 
Library at Perth, and contribute £3000 per annum for its main- 
tenance. The only legislative enactment concerning libraries 
in Western Australia is an Act for establishing a Law and Par- 
liamentary Library for the Legislature, which was passed in 
1873 and amended in 1889. 

41. Queensland passed an “ Act to consolidate and amend 
the Laws relating to Municipal Institutions, and to provide more 
effectually for local government,” 1878. This was extended 
by the “ Divisional Boards Act ” of 1887, and now Municipal 
Councils or Divisional Boards may make bye-laws for the estab- 
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lishment, maintenance and managem^tj pt pumic libraries. 
Brisbane Free Public Library, the only libraii®' of importance 
opened under this Act, has an annual grand £roin bhe mirnicipai 
funds of £1000. One hundred and forty schools’ of art’tteoil^ 
out the colony also receive Government grants for library and 
other purposes to the extent of about 8s. 2d. for every pound 
subscribed by members. 

42. Tasmania has a model library law, which is worthy of 
adoption in every civilized country. It is contained in “ An 
Act to amend the Law relating to Public Libraries,” passed in 
1867. It is so short, and so much to the point, that the whole 
of it may be quoted. After a two-line preamble it declares 
that : “ The Municipal Council of every municipality may, 
from time to time, apply such sum as it sees fit, out of the rates 
of such municipality, in and towards the formation and main- 
tenance of Public Libraries within such municipality.” That is 
the whole Act, and it gives no indication of the grudging limita- 
tions which other countries inflict. The only blemish on this 
admirable statute is the fact that it is not compulsory. Most of 
the Tasmanian towns being small, only Hobart has put the 
library law into force, by appropriating a penny rate to the 
support of the Tasmanian Public Library (1849), which is also 
maintained by Government grants. The small libraries through- 
out Tasmania receive grants, on the usual conditions, from the 
Government. 

43. In New Zealand the principal Acts are : (1) “ An Act 
to promote the establishment of Public Libraries,” 1869, giving 
power for the governing body of a city, village or district to 
adopt the Act with the consent of the ratepayers, and to levy a 
rate not exceeding Id. in the £ ; (2) “ An Act to confer powers 
on Public Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes,” 1875 — a series 
of rules for incorporation and management ; (3) “ An Act to 
promote the establishment and support of Public Libraries,” 
1877. In this Act it is laid down that the grant for public 
libraries is to be apportioned among provincial districts, in 
proportion to the population of such districts, and that a sub- 
sidy equal to the amount of the library rate is to be paid to 
municipal libraries established under the Act of 1869. Free 
admission to reading-rooms is permitted, but no person to be 
allowed to borrow unless he contributes not less than 5s. per 
annum. 

AA /^*P +L/3. \X7cko-f J-nA\ckt\ LaxrA lAfriclafinn 
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funds towards the maintenance of libraries in different British 
possessions. 

45. In India the Government subsidizes only libraries con- 
nected with the leading departments of State, such as law and 
parliamentary libraries for the use of legislators and the Councils 
forming the Indian Government. The only public library 
systems in India have been established by native States. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda has instituted such a system, which extends 
from the capital city to the smallest village, and his example has 
been followed by the native State of Indore. 

46. The British colonial libraries are thus established and 
regulated on lines very similar to the municipal libraries of this 
country, and literary institutions of all kinds arc incorporated 
and recognized in the same way as in the United Kingdom. 
There are numerous differences, however, in points of detail, 
because, although the permissive clauses are retained for muni- 
cipal libraries in every case, in some cases, such as Tasmania 
and South Australia, the rate limit is either non-existent or 
greatly increased. Again, it is a universal provision in colonial 
administration ^or the Governments to assist all kinds of 
libraries, to the extent of contributing, within limits, as much 
money as is raised by the subscriptions of members or produced 
by a municipal library rate. Also, more attempt is made, 
especially in Canada, to embody the libraries as part of the 
national system of education. 

United States 

47. The Library Legislation of the United States is of very 
great importance, because of its variety, liberality and con- 
sistent aim to make libraries an essential part of the system of 
national education. An adequate account of it can only be 
gathered from the study of many books and particularly from 
the articles mentioned in the bibliography in section 51. In 
minor aspects the laws of individual states have been amended"' 
again and again ; and all that can be attempted here is a sort 
of general view. 

As Dr. Thomas Bray was the first to procure library legislation 
in England, so was he the first to obtain a law of this kind in 
North America. He founded a library in South Carolina, which 
in 1700 formed the subject of an Act passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of South Carolina for its regulation and protection.-^ 
In 1715 a similar law for the same purpose was passed Ijy the 
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Legislative Assembly of North Carolina. In subsequent years 
many laws were passed by different States for the incorporation 
and regulation of all kinds of social, subscription, mercantile 
and other libraries, much on the same lines as were found neces- 
sary in other countries, in order to give such associations legal 
standing and recognition. In some of the States laws have 
been enacted providing for the payment of an annual grant to 
proprietary libraries, on condition that they are made free to 
the general public for reference purposes. This plan of utilizing 
existing library facilities for the public benefit is common to 
both the United States and our own colonies, and there are 
many less effective ways of securing reading privileges at a 
comparatively cheap rate. 

In the “ Report of the Commissioner of Education ” for the 
United States, 1895-96, vol. i, there is a very elaborate account 
of the ‘‘ Library Legislation in the United States,” to which 
reference must be made by those who want minute details of 
the laws of the different States of the Union. Here it is only 
possible to deal with the laws affecting school and municipal 
libraries, and to give typical examples of the legislation in each 
class. 

In 1835 the New York State Legislature passed a law estab- 
lishing libraries for the school districts of the State. These 
libraries were much extended and improved by later laws, and 
till 1853 they practically supplied the place of the public 
libraries. Other States established these school district libraries, 
open to scholars and all citizens, Massachusetts and Michigan 
following in 1837, Connecticut in 1839, Iowa and Rhode Island 
in 1840, and others at various dates down to 1876, when Colorado 
passed a similar law. The failure of this system in many places 
led to the first Town Library Law being passed by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts in 1848, under which the City of Boston 
was authorized to establish a free public library and levy a tax 
of $5000, or £1000, for its support. This was the first State law 
passed in America, and in 1849 New Hampshire passed a general 
law for the whole State. Massachusetts next extended its library 
law from the City of Boston to the whole State in 1851, and 
Maine followed in 1854. The other northern States followed 
slowly, till now nearly all the States, save a few in the South and 
West, have laws enabling municipal libraries to be established. 
Previous to this, most of the States, as they became incorporated 
in the Union, established libraries for the use of the legislative 
councils in. the capital towns of each State, and these State 
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Libraries, as they are called, constitute a very important class 
of public library in the United States. The first actual municipal 
library opened in the United States was that of the town of 
Peterboro’, in New Hampshire, which in 1833 established and 
supported out of the local taxes a public library, which still 
exists. From this it appears that there was nothing cither in 
the Federal or State law of the United States to prevent any 
town from supporting a library at the public expense if it saw 
fit. The principle of interference in local affairs by central 
authorities is, however, a thoroughly Anglo-Saxon convention 
or principle, and though the Federal Legislature in America 
does not impose local laws on the State authorities, these 
State legislatures impose the same restrictions upon local 
municipal authorities that are common throughout the British 
Empire. 

The main provisions of the State Library Laws of America 
are : 

(1) The adoption of the library laws of the State by any city 
or municipal council, with or without the petition or 
consent of the ratepayers. The practice differs in the 
various States, but it is permissive and not compulsory 
in every State. 

(2) Power to levy a rate for the establishment and support of 
municipal libraries, varying from the fraction of a mill 
per dollar on the taxable value of the town to any sum 
the council may see fit to levy. 

(3) Power to appoint trustees and do everything necessary 
for the equipment and efficient administration of the 
libraries. 

It is important to note that in the United States the basis of 
taxation is entirely different from what it is in this country. 
Here rental, minus a certain deduction, is adopted as the unit 
from which to make up the rateable value of a town. In the 
United States the value of all property is taken, instead of mere 
rental, as the unit from which the rateable value is built up. If 
a house in England is worth £420, and rents at £36, it would be 
. assessed at about £30, and the library rate would be levied upon 
the £30, producing 2s. 6d.^ In the United States the same house, 
plus contents, would pay rates on the £420, being the value of 

^ The principle holds, although to take £420 now (1935) as the valne of a 
house is too low for England, and would be more so for America, 
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the property, but on a smaller poundage. One mill on the dollar 
is the thousandth part of 4s. 2d., or about one-twentieth of Id. 
If, therefore, the library rate in an American town is 1 mill, or 
the twentieth of Id., on the dollar, property valued at £420, or 
$2100, would pay a total library rate of about 8s. 6d. Other 
classes of property, such as live stock, crops, etc., are also taxed 
so that in America the produce of even a comparatively small 
library rate is much greater than in a town the same size in 
England, and this fact should always be kept in mind when 
comparisons are being made between the library systems of the 
two countries. 

In those States of America where a poll of the citizens is 
required before the libraries can be established, no special vote 
is taken, but instead, at the annual election of councillors, the 
voting papers bear the question : Are you in favour of a library 
being established at a tax of — mills on the dollar ? Thus at 
one election the municipal council is returned to office, and their 
library policy dictated to them by the ratepayers. The liberal 
library laws of the United States have produced a great number 
of very large and magnificently equipped public libraries. 

In one respect the library authorities in the United States 
have shown more wisdom than those of other countries, by 
establishing Boards of Library Commissioners charged with the 
responsibility of supervising the library work of the whole of a 
State. These Library Commissions are established in some of 
the States, but not in all, and are generally composed of five 
or six educational experts. They have power to advise in the 
establishment of local libraries in every respect as regards selec- 
tion of books, cataloguing, etc., and may expend public money 
in the purchase of books for libraries in towns which do not 
possess municipal libraries. They are also authorized to pay 
for all clerical work required in connexion with the Board, to 
issue reports and collect statistics, and in some cases to organize 
travelling libraries. All these State Library Commissions issue 
handbooks, and those of New Jersey and Wisconsin will give 
some idea of the important work in co-ordinating the library 
forces of America now being accomplished by these Commissions. 

Continental Europe 

48. No country in Europe has a library law quite like that in 
force in Britain and tlie United States, but a certain amount of 
recognition is accorded to public libraries by the State in most 
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countries. Municipal libraries exist in France under State 
direction ; but in recent years movements for the establishment 
of municipal libraries on British or American lines have been 
initiated in several European countries. Such libraries are now 
to be found in Norway, Holland and Germany. In 1921, how- 
ever, Belgium adopted a compulsory system of public libraries, 
aiming at the provision of one in each commune. At about this 
time Czecho-Slovakia adopted a similar law. Russia has definite 
library laws. Scandinavia and Denmark have laws which arc 
quite liberal in character, and the movement is extending. In 
some cases endowed or university or royal libraries are recog- 
nized or partly supported by the State or the municipal 
authorities. 

* Conclusion 

49. Future legislation in the British Isles is desirable in order 
to consolidate the welter of Acts under which libraries are 
administered, and to remove such anomalies as the present 
illegality of lectures in England and Wales and Scotland. 
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CHAPTER III 


COMMITTEES AND TIXEIR WORK 

52. Appointment of Committees. — We already know tliat 
local government in Anglo-Saxon eonimunities is in tlie charge 
of county or town councils, who, to carry out the specJal 
branches of their work, appoint committees whose business it is 
to formulate the policy and to direct in a general way tlie work 
of their executive officers. Libraries are managed in a,(?(T)rd- 
ance with this tradition by library committees. The first step 
after the Libraries Acts have been adopted is the appointment 
of this committee. The best interests of the library are sca’ved 
by a committee which combines botli the business and the 
professional qualities of a community. The framers of the 
Library Acts contemplated a committee formed in part of 
membei'S of the council, and in part of people with literary, 
scientific and other cultural interests. Section 15, Sub-section 
8, of the ‘‘ Public Libraries Act, 1802,’’ provides that ‘‘ an 
urban authority may if it think fit appoint a committees and 
delegate to it all or any of its powers and duties unden.’ this 
section, and the said committee sliall to tlie exteart of such 
delegation be deemed to be the library authority. Ikrrsons 
appointed to be members of tlie committee need not l)c mmn- 
bers of the urban authority.” The Local (h)vernmcait Ant of 
1933 (Section 86 (3)) lays it down, however, that “ at least two- 
thirds of the members of every committee shall be. membeu’s of 
the local authority.” The principle of c‘o-o])ted members is 
also implied for county library sub-committees in the 1911) 
Act. The “ Public Libraries (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1877,” gives similar power to elect members outside the local 
authority. Section 4 provides that ‘‘ the committete in which 
the general management, regulation and control of such libraries, 
museums or schools may be vested under the provision of the 
12th Section of the principal Act may consist in paxt of persons 
not members of the council or board or commissioners.” The 
Public Libraries Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1887,” in 
Section 18 provides that the local authority shall “ appoint a 
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committee, consisting of not less than ten nor more than 
twenty members, half of whom shall be chosen from amongst 
the magistrates and council, or board, as the case may be, 
and the remaining half from amongst the householders of the 
burgh or parish other than the magistrates and council, or 
board, and three members of such committee shall form a 
quorum.” It is further ordained, Section 21, that this com- 
mittee “ shall manage, regulate and control all libraries and 
museums established under this Act, or to which this Act 
applies ; and shall have power to do all things necessary for 
such management.” The value of the contribution which 
educated non-council members can make to a library is obvious. 
At the same time the preponderance of council members 
required by the Act we have cited is desirable because these 
are the direct representatives of the people whom the library 
serves and they alone have the power to vote in the council 
on its administration. Co-option is compulsory in the case of 
Education Committees, and so far as this principle is concerned 
the arguments for it on Library Committees are equally cogent. 

53. Constitution of Committees. — The portions of the Acts 
already quoted make it plain that in Scotland the library com- 
mittees have full ‘‘ delegation of powers ” ; that is to say, are 
independent bodies, with power to pro\dde everything necessary, 
without the sanction of the local authorities, or doing more: 
than report their proceedings from time to time. In Ireland, 
under Section 12 of the principal Act, the general manage- 
ment, regulation and control of such libraries and museums, etc., 
shall be, as to any borough, vested in and exercised by the 
council or board, and as to any town, in and by the town 
commissioners, or such committee as they respectively may from 
time to time appoint^ who may from time to time purchase and 
provide the necessary fuel, hooks, appoint and dmniss officers, 
make rules, etc. This approximates closely to the English 
law, which differs from that of the Scottish in leaving the 
power of appointing an independent or semi-independent 
library committee in the discretion of the authority. The 
English Act has already been quoted in the previous section, 
and it now remains to gh^e reasons for and against the inde- 
pendence of the library committee from the control of the 
local authority, save for the raising of loans, the levying of 
rates, and a few other major matters. In Scotland, the hybrid 
composition of the committee is regarded as a reason for giving 
it full delegation of powers, and this is an argument for a similar 
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method in England and Ireland. A mixed committee^ it is 
contended, is entitled to act without the sanction of the 
authority, if only because its members cannot take part in 
the ratifying proceedings of the council. It must necjcssarily 
be the ease tliat members of tlic council at large, who ha.ve 
concern with transport, water, drainage, health and many other 
non-literary matters, cannot have any intimate knowledge of 
library needs, and they often render nugatory the considered 
work of a library committee which has to submit to them. 

A committee appointed to administer a measure in wliicli 
powers and duties are so completely defined as in tlic Fublicj 
Libraries Acts does not require the supervision that may he 
desirable over committees which carry out less etearly limited 
Acts. 

While much experience thus favours this delegation of 
powers, other experience indicates that there is a real advantage 
in reporting committee proceedings to the council at regidar 
intervals. The argument for freedom from this duty de- 
pended in a measure on the rate-limit, whieli disa})pcjircd in 
1919. Now, a library committee makes its estimates as other 
committees do, and no great disadvantages have followed. 
It must be admitted that councils are jealous of spending 
bodies over whose actions they have no control, and they 
cannot be expected to attempt to gain any real knowledge of 
their work. Moreover, the ventilation of library matters in 
council is usually healthy and it promotes that publicity which 
all civic services require. 

54. Delegation of Powers. — The question is one on 
which opinions may well differ, but the most common practice 
to-day is a part delegation of powers in which general control 
is limited to the raising of rates or loans, the appointment of 
chief officers, the provision of new buildings, and expenditures 
above a certain amount, say £50. In such reserved matters 
the library committee may be a recommending committee, a 
phrase which implies that what is recommended must be 
ratified before it can be carried out. In other matters the 
committee is a reporting committee, placing its principal 
activities before the council at times to be determined for its 
information and even criticism. Public libraries in the Metro- 
politan Boroughs are required by Section 8 (B) of the London 
Government Act, 1899, to receive the sanction of the Borough 
Council and its Finance Committee for expenditures over £50. 
A workable delegation, in formal language, is as follows : 
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That the [name of the authoritij] hereby delegates to tlui Ihibliti Library 
Committee all the powers and duties vested in it as a library a-utliority 
under the Public Libraries Acts, 1872-1919, with the following reserva- 
tions : 

■1. The sanctions and raising of loans for new buildings or (jther purpostis. 

2. The making and collection of the annual library rate. 

3. The confirmation of agreements with adjoining lil)rary authorities 

for the joint use of libraries. 

4. The confirmation of the appointment or dismissal of the librarian. 

5. The sanction of any scheme for the formation of branx'h libraries. 

6. The proceedings of the Public Library Committee^, to b(^- r(‘-port(‘d 

monthly to the [name of authorUy], but only for confinnatlon and 
sanction as regards Clauses 1 to 5 of this constitution. 

7. The librarian to act as clerk to the Public Library Cornmittee. 

As regards Metropolitan borough eoimeils, it may be desirable 
as we have implied, to add a danse to the effect that no 
expenditure exceeding £50 be incurred without an estimate 
being first obtained by the finance committee of the borough 
council. It is doubtful if even this restriction is necessary if, 
when the rate is made, the finance committee passes an estimate 
prepared by the library committee for tlic whole amount of 
the rate to be expended on general library ])urp()ses. Otheu*- 
wise, it has been suggested that under this London Act fresh 
estimates are necessary every time £50 worth of books is 
ordered, but the legal view here appears to be that wliat is 
ordered is not a single article valued at £50 but several cpiitc 
distinct articles each costing much less. The “ Pul)lie 
Libraries Act (Amendments) Act, 1901,” contains a daaisc 
showing that for library purposes a Metropolitan borough is 
an urban district. 

55. Standing Orders. — The standing orders or bye-laws 
regulating public library committees need not be elaborates, 
Generally, they should be the same as those governing otlicr 
committees of the local authority, with the exceptions as to 
powers. The committee should be elected annually by the 
local authority, and the number of members should be small 
rather than large. The needs of districts differ, but a public 
library committee of over twelve may be an encumbrance rather 
than a help to the institution. At the same time a larger 
committee means a larger representation on the council, and 
help from more people who are actually or nominally interested 
in the library service. Probably the largest committee in 
England is that at Wallasey, which has thirty members^ of 
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whom thirteen are council members. Where such large 
committees exist the actual executive work usually devolves 
upon a sub-committee, such as the book sub-committee. 
Meetings are generally held once a month ; certainly there is 
ordinarily no occasion for the committee to be called more 
often, and in some towns a quarterly meeting is found to be 
sufficient. A chairman should be elected annually by the 
committee ; lie should invariably be a council member, as he 
is the natural representative of the committee omthe council, 
and its principal spokesman and advocate there and with the 
general public ; but the vice-chairman may fittingly be a 
co-opted member. The principle of a constant change of 
chairman, adopted in some councils, may be justified because 
it prevents stagnation in some cases, but, of course, it is really 
followed in order that municipal honours shall circulate. It is 
not good if it is too frequent ; few chairmen can become familiar 
with the work of a department and its staff in a single year. 
This is cei'tainly true of libraries where knowledge and experi- 
ence are required if a sound and consistent policy is to bo 
pursued. The chairman is usually a man who combines busi- 
ness qualities with a liking for and belief in library work, 
although this combination is not always to be found. As the 
committee meets only once a month as a rule, and sometimes 
only once a quarter, the chairman is usually invested with 
certain powers. He can usually fill minor vacancies on the 
staff, authorize the purchase of urgent books, the making of 
rej^airs, and in every way maintain the service at its right 
level. All this, of course, he does on the recommendation and 
with the concurrence of the librarian. A chairman often does 
initiate purchases or proceedings of one kind and another, but 
the correct method is for the librarian to issue the written order 
for them, and it is presumed that he does so because he has his 
chairman’s authority. All actions taken should be reported 
at the next meeting of the committee. The vice-chairman may 
act in all absences of the chairman and is his chief honorary 
consultant. Some libraries, of course, have chairmen of sub- 
committees, and these may also be consulted by the chairman 
of the committee and the librarian where emergency action 
appears to be necessary. The considerations which make 
constant change undesirable apply to the committee as a 
whole ; its personnel should remain reasonably stable. A 
definite quorum should be determined ; three members is a 
suitable one, The committee should have its own clerk. 
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There is much to be said for this being the librarian, as he is 
the person most familiar with library business, but in some 
places the standing orders require the Town Clerk or, in counties,’ 
the Education Officer or some other person to act as clerk. In 
practice, except where there is business of special character, a 
clerk from the department of the officers mentioned attends to 
take the minutes. The Public Libraries Acts require that a 
separate account be kept of receipts and expenditure from the 
library rate, and library committees should sec that this is 
done in all cases where tlie accounts are kept and payments 
made by the council officials. 

56. Duties of Committees. — To a considerable extent these 
arc fixed by the terms in the delegation of powers, and the 
standing orders. But tliere arc certain broad principles whicli 
should be observed by library committees in the ultimate 
interest of their work. The chief of these is that the committee 
is concerned rather with library policy than with library 
administration ; with what shall be done rather than with 
how it shall be done. The planning, arrangement, staff-duties, 
and methods of a library are technical matters, and many 
libraries are stultified by well-meant and conscientious inter- 
ference in details of tliis character by library committees, 
although it is quite clear that legally the committee can so inter- 
fere if it desires. The committee has certainly the right, and 
it is its duty, to expect the reshlts of its policy to be visibly 
effective in the library service, but it would be well-advised to 
confide the means of obtaining those results to its librarian ; 
only in this way can the special training which librarians bring 
to their work be made of maximum use to the community. 
With the modifications implied in these principles the duties 
of the committee cover : 

1. General oversight of buildings, staff and the work of the various 

departments of the library. 

2. Compilation and revision of public rules and regulations. 

3. Regular checking of accounts and expenditures, including those of all 

officers. 

4. Regular meetings on fixed dates. 

5. Every member of committee should become acquainted with all the 

live Acts of Parliament. 

57. To cover the work effectively, various sub-committees 
are necessary, which should be small, but large enough to give 
each member of the committee an actual interest in some 
definite department of library work. Usually the sub-corn- 
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mittees appointed include a Books sub-committee, which 
undertakes the examining of all lists of books suggested for 
purchase ; an Accounts sub-committee, to which all financial 
matters are committed ; and a Staff sub-committee, which is 
concerned with the appointment, dismissal, remuneration, and 
training of the employees. Some of the large libraries have a 
Buildings sub-committee to regulate the proper maintenance 
of library properties ; Lectures and Extension sub-committee ; 
Branches sub-committee ; and such other groupings as the 
local circumstances warrant. In most cases, however, the 
needs of the authority are met by the three sub-committees 
first named ; and the multiplying of sub-committees is not 
desirable where there is not enough business to keep them 
interested and occupied. 

58. The procedure of a library committee is simple and docs 
not differ much from that of any other committee. An agenda 
paper is always prepared, and may be sent with the notice 
summoning the meeting. This sets out the order of business, 
which may be somewhat as follows : 

1. Minutes of the previous meeting, and matters arising therefrom. 

2. Reports of Sub-Committees. 

[(a) Accounts, (5) Books, (c) Staff, etc.] 

3. Librarian’s report. 

[Le., on the work done since the last meeting : issues with com- 
parable figures from the previous year,, receipts, gifts, visitors, 
special happenings, accidents, and any other matters likely to 
interest the committee.] 

4. Special business of this meeting. 

new projects, deputations, etc.] 

5. Requisitions. 

[i.e., the librarian here requests authority to order goods, furniture 
and any other articles or work which are not of merely routine 
* character.] 

6. Correspondence, if any. 

7. Any other necessary business. 

The sub-committees, which usually have simpler agenda, 
have, where necessary, met previously. Clearly the Accounts 
sub-committee has regular business to report ; and the Books 
sub-committee must meet frequently unless either the chairman 
has large powers to authorise book-buying, or, as is the case 
in modern libraries, this duty is laid upon the staff. Other 
sub-committees have work requiring as a rule less frequent 
meetings. 
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The agenda paper is worked tlirough in the order given, the 
chairman taking the initiative throughout. It is presumed that 
the chairman and the librarian have gone tlu’ongli the agenda 
together before the meeting and arc in agreenumt about the 
business to be transacted. This allows the lilmiriau to ndVain 
from intervention except when he is asked to advise. Obviously 
wlien intervention is called for the advice and iurormation 
should be in strict accordance with fact. Some librarians take; 
active part in committees, but this is a, matter of (aistom. It 
is well to remember that tlic most innocent-looking agcaida may 
give rise to much discussion and careful study of (‘a, eh ittau 
beforehand is advisable. 

The Minutes should be the briefest record that will (;onv(‘y 
adequately the results of the meeting. They should eontaJn a, 
list of the members present, the text of resolutions passed, and a 
precise statement of instructions and decisions. As the (com- 
mittee’s findings arc those of the whole body it is unusual to 
give the names of movers and seconders of resolutions. 
Adjectives and descriptive words arc likely to eonfuse and 
should be omitted. Usually the minutes arc in two pa;rts : 
the first, sometimes known as the “ printed minutes,” consists 
of matters which it is deemed expedient to prcNsent to tJie 
council, and the second, known as the ‘‘ written minutes,” of 
the domestic matters which are within the ])ow(us dclegal.(;d to 
the committee. When the librarian is not clerk tlie minute's 
should as a matter of courtesy and cornmonscaise be submitted 
in draft to the librarian, and they should receive the a|)])i*o\’a.l 
of the chairman before the jiermanent rc(;()rd is made. Observ- 
ance of these simple principles makes committee work a pleasant 
feature of the library service. 
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61 . Powers and Restrictions. — Public Libraries, as wc 
have shown, are local in origin, and receive theur support 
almost entirely from local rates. A few fortimatc ones have a,n 
income from legacies, but the only funds beyond tlie rate'- 
product usually received arc the small amounts (jollc'cted as 
fines and other petty receipts. The Act of 1919 ga;ve powers to 
all English and Welsh library authorities to ex])(‘nd on libraries 
any sum which they deemed to be necessary. I^y the siu^eessivc 
post-war Acts, already enumerated, in Scotland the old Id. in 
the £ limit was raised to 3d. ; in South Ireland to 3d., whicii 
may be increased to 6d. with Government sanction ; but in 
Northern Ireland Id. was reimposed, except that in. urban a,reas 
it may be raised to 3d. It need not be assumed that these 
larger powers have resulted in generous, or in many places even 
adequate, library expenditure ; but the present |)c)sition is that 
library committees may now present estimates of their needs to 
their councils in the same way that other committees do and 
without reference to “ so much rate in the pound ” in England 
and Wales, and in Scotland and Ireland estimates can be made 
much more in consonance with the needs of libraric^s tlian were 
possible before the Act of 1919 was passed. It (;an be laid down 
as a fairly sure principle that while general rates are with advan- 
tage kept at a level, the library rate must gradually incr(‘ase, 
even apart from the increases in assessment va,luc‘S in most 
places, for some years to come, owing to tlie larger amount of 
leeway which has to be made up from a half-century of fnuincial 
semi -starvation. 

62. The Library Rate. — ^A rate may usefully be defined as 
a local tax on rental values, and the produce of a rate is judged 
generally from the amount raised by a levy of Id. in the £ on 
the assessment. Thus, if a house is rented at £100, the assess- 
ment may be that sum less 5 per cent. ; the Id. rate would 
therefore be calculated on £95 and would produce accordingly 
7s. lld.^ In America the rate is calculated on property values. 

^ There is to-day no distinct relation botwocm some of tlio inllatod r(uUs 
and the assessment. Assessments have not increased as rents have. 

46 
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Rates for library purposes are raised in Great Britain as part 
of the general district or consolidated rates as a rule, and the 
exceptions indicated in previous chapters now occur in so few 
places that they need not be stressed here. An important point 
for those countries where the rate limitation makes every 
pound of importance to the library committee is the manner in 
which the rate is calculated. It is sometimes argued that no 
deduction should be made from the amount given to the 
libraries for empty and non-productive property, but there can 
be no sound grounds for such an argument other than that the 
poverty of the library may be such that the authority grants 
the gross product of the rate out of sympathy. Again, as the 
rate is collected as part of the council’s general rates, no charge 
should be made for collection. Such considerations have no 
validity where the rate is unlimited, because in practice it 
would simply mean that if these deductions or charges were 
made the library committee would frame its annual estimates to 
include, them. 

63. Balances and Deficits. — ^Unexpended balances are 
rare where the estimates have originally been framed with care. 
When they occur, they are usually returned to the common 
funds of the authority. Similarly, deficits are also met out of 
the common funds. Thus, balances and deficits are both 
expunged, and the library starts each year with a clear account. 
As emergency expenditure can be recovered within a twelve- 
month as a rule, there is no need to accumulate balances. 

64. Making the Estimate. — In making a library estimate 
it must be remembered that the 1919 Act prescribes that when 
once an authority has by resolution declared that the library 
rate shall not exceed so much in the pound, that limit cannot be 
raised even by the library authority itself for twelve months. 
Generally, however, the committee will make its estimate with 
sufficient forethought to meet any ordinary situation. This 
question of the amount of income necessary exercises all 
authorities, and the proportions in which money is to be 
distributed over the various activities have received much 
study. The safest way in which to estimate the needs of the 
service is to take the population as a basis ; this proves to be 
more useful than rateable value, or any other factor so far 
employed, and, indeed, this basis is recommended by implica- 
tion in The Public Libraries Report of 1927. It costs so much 
yearly to supply a reader with books ; and that is a calculation 
method easily understood. In the United States and in 
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Canada this method is also favoured, and the foriner ha,s 
declared that one-dollar yearly is a reasonable sinn, althou^L 
only certain libraries have yet reached so high a figure. In 
Canada a half-dollar is probably nearer tlic average. In tliis 
country, only in Hampstead, where 3s. Od. is raised and in 
Cardiff where the sum is 2s. 3d., is any approximation made to 
the Transatlantic ideal. In 1023-24 the average wa,s Is., 
but since then much progress has been made. A satisfactory 
service cannot be produced at less than Is. Gd. a head. Lately, 
Duncan Gray has discovered from tlic stiuly of a number of 
library reports tlic costs per head of tlic several itcans of Iil)ra,ry 
service. His findings have been criticised a,s being based on 
existing unsatisfactory averages and R. J. (Gordon lias maxle the 
alternative suggestions which arc shown : 
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Books 

4 
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7 
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Rebinding . 
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2 
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Periodicals 
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1 
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1 

0 

40-0 

Establishment 

Charges 

0 

2()-8 


8 

2(P7 


1 104 

100 

2 

() 
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FiO. 5. — Allocation of expenditure per head of the pfjpulation. 


65. This table may be compared with the “ stable a veragers ” 
which the Puhlic Libraries Report, 1927, found then to exist. 


ALLooATroN OF Libhary Incomu, 1924. 

JJrhan Lihmrios, Counti/ LihrartcH. 
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ation 
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20,000. 

All 
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Books .... 

Per cent. 
15 

Per cent. 
13 

10 

47 

Binding .... 

7 

3 

7 

3 

Newspapers and Periodicals 

r> 

n 

5 


Salaries .... 

37 

30 

37 

31 

Wages .... 

9 

9 

9 


Other .... 

27 

28 

27 

19 


UK) 

100 


100 


Fig. (h— Eeturns from the Public Library Committee Report, 1927. 
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Calculated on these figures the total cost of the libraries for • 
varying populations will be seen to be : 

25,000 35,000 50,000 

Cost at 1/10*4 .. £2,333 .. £3,266 .. £4,666 

Cost at 2/6 .. £3,125 .. £4,375 .. £6,250 

and so on. Experience shows that a really good service costs 
at least as much as the first of these two standard figures. 

A certain consistency in average expenditures on the various 
items as was found by Professor Adams in 1915 still persists. 
(See Fig. 8.) 

The costs here considered are those of the libraries of indepen- 
dent towns ; county library finance is based on^ a different 
form of serviee, and comparisons between urban and county 
costs, although frequently made, are not useful. The chapter 
dealing with county libraries will be an appropriate place to 
consider their finance. The figures, then, already given, and 
those that follow, are urban figures. 

66. The form in which the estimate is presented to the Council 
may be as shown in Fig. 7, which was the foi*m suggested by 
Professor W. G. S. Adams in his report to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, On Library Provision and Policy, 1915. 


Public Library Committee Estimate, 1931. 

Exjmiditure, 

Actual 


Estimate 

Actual 

Estimate 

1929. 


1930. 

1930. 

1931. 

1. £897 

Books and Binding 

£9C0 

£190 

£920 

2. £3C0 

Newspapers and Periodicals 

£350 

£380 

£380 

3. etc. 

Salaries and Wages 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

4. . . 

Rent and Loans 



. . 

5. . . 

Rates and Taxes 


, . 

, . 

6. . . 

Maintenance : . 




7. .. 

Lighting 




8. . . 

Heating .... 




9. .. 

Cleaning 




10. .. 

Balance .... 




Income. 





1. .. 

From other sources . 




2, 

Amount required from rate 


• 



Fig. 7. — Form for Annual Estimates. 
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67. In submitting liis budget for the use of his committee the 
librarian will analyse the items into general administrative, 
central, reference, and branch libraries’ expenditure, and under 
each will show salaries as distinct from wages paid for unskilled 
service ; and books will be divided into “ new,” '' replace- 
ments,” etc. ; periodicals into those filed permanently and 
others ; maintenance charges into building expenses, furniture 
and fittings, stationery, repairs to fabric and furniture, and 
so on. The Council as a rule docs not require so detailed a 
statement. 

68. We must consider in some detail the principal expendi- 
tures to which library committees arc subject. 

69. Loans. — The Libraries Acts give fairly hill instructions as 
to loans for public library purposes. In England under the 
principal Act “ every library authority, with the sanction of 
the Ministry of Health, . . . may borrow money for the pur- 
poses of this Act on the security of any fund or rate appliealilc 
for those purposes.” In parishes the regulations for borrow- 
ing prescribed by the ‘‘Local Government Act, 180.1,” are to 
apply. As a preliminary to borrowing, an inquiry is held locally 
by a Ministry of Health inspector, wlio receives evidence as to 
p’roposed buildings, sites, amount required, etc., and also hears 
objections to the proposal. The Ministry print bills announcing 
the inquiry, and these must be posted and paid for by the 
library authority. The sanction when received states the amount 
sanctioned and for what period the money can be borrowed 
for sites, buildings, furniture or books, as the ease may be. 

The security for loans is declared by the “ Public*, llealtli Act, 
1875,” Section 233, to be the “ credit of any fund or all or any 
rates or rate out of which they are authorized to defray expenses 
incurred by them in the execution of this Act,” Tliis pra,cti(iilly 
means the general rate of a district. 

70. The periods for which sums of money for particular p\xr- 
poses may be borrowed arc generally as follows : 

For sites or lands . . . . 60 or 50 years. 

„ buildings (including fixtures like 

counters, screens, wall and 

standard bookcases, wall news- 
paper slopes, barriers, etc.) . 30 years. ^ 

„ books 10 „ 

„ furniture (tables, chairs, desks, 

and movable furniture only) . 10 „ 

^ A loan for purchasing an existing building will not b(^ sanctionod for a 
period exceeding twenty or twenty-five years. 



Classified Percentages of Library Expenditure. 

Libhaeies with Loae Chaeges. Libbaeies without Loan Chaeges. 
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Fig. 8.— Returns compiled from Professor Adams’s Report on Library Provision and Policy 
[Carnegie United Kingdom Trust], Sec. 66. 
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The money may be borrowed from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, County Councils, Banks, Friendly Societies or 
private individuals. 

71. The methods of repayment vary, and must be a matter 
for local arrangement, and should follow the practice in vogue 
with other municipal loans, and arc sometimes on the ammity 
system which has the advantage of distributing the payments 
uniformly over the whole period, and sometimes arc by annual 
diminishing instalments of principal and interest. In Scotland 
repayments of principal must be made from a sinking fund 
which is to be formed from a certain proportion of the rate put 
aside annually. 

The negotiating of a loan and the drawing up of the necessary 
deeds is usually arranged by the local treasurer or town clerk 
and there is no further need for the librariaii to pursue the 
matter. 

72. In Ireland no power to borrow was given under the prin- 
cipal Act, but the Amendment Act of 1877 gives the power, 
provided the commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury approve. 
The Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland may lend, and 
power is given to mortgage, as security, cither the borough 
fund, town fund, or the library rate itself. In Scotland the local 
authoidty may borrow, without any other consent, on mort- 
gage or bond on the security of the library rate, a sum or sums 
not exceeding the capital sum represented by one-fourth parb 
of the library rate, capitalized at the rate of twenty years’ 
purchase of such sum ; that is to say, not more than live times 
the library rate. A sinking fund must be formed, consisting of 
an annual sum equal to one-fiftieth part of the money borrowed, 
which is to be invested and applied to the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the debt. 

Before leaving the question of loans, it may be well to offer a 
word of warning against the dangcr-of overborrowing, whicth luis 
very seriously crippled the work of various libraries. 

73. It would appear that public libraries arc asscssa!)le to 
rates. It is true that in 1843 was passed “ An Act to exempt 
from County, Borough, Parochial and other Local Rates, 
Land and Buildings occupied by Scientific or Literary Societies,” 
6 & 7 Viet., c. 36, under which a few public libraries obtained 
certificates of exemption from the payment of local rates, from 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, as allowed by this Act, 
but some of these certificates were recognized by the rating 
authorities, others were ignored, and it was frequently main- 
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tained that a public library was not a scientific or literary 
society within the meaning of the Act. The case of Manchester 
V. The West Derby Union in 1905 when the claim to exemption 
was rejected is cited in the Public Libraries Committee Report, 
and, as the Report concludes, until a further legal decision is 
obtained, the liability remains. As for income tax, in 1896 the 
House of Lords ruled that public libraries were literary societies 
or institutions for the purposes of the “ Income Tax Act of 

1842, ” under which such institutions were granted exemption 
from the payment of income tax. Although the case, brought 
by the Corporation of Manchester against the Surveyor of 
Income Tax for Manchester, did not directly refer to the Act of 

1843, the decision that public libraries were literary institutions 
effected all that was necessary for the purpose of claiming 
exemption from local rates under the ‘‘ Literary Societies Act of 
1843.” A full report of this case and decision is printed in the 
Library for 1896, in the Times law reports and elsewhere. 

74. An application claiming exemption under the 1843 Act 
must be addressed to the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
With this must be enclosed a copy of the rules and regulations 
of the library, signed by the chairman and three members of 
committee, and countersigned by the clerk or librarian. These 
rules must include the following, or others in similar terms : 

1. “ The Public Library is a society established for 

purposes of literature and science exclusively.” 

2. “ The library is supported in part by a rate levied in 
accordance with the Public Libraries Acts, and in part by annual 
voluntary contributions of money and gifts of books and 
periodicals. The Library Committee shall not make any 
dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between any 
of the members.” 

These two rules are absolutely necessary to a successful 
application, and, if not already incorporated, should be included 
by special resolution of the library authority before application 
is made. Three identical copies of the rules, all signed, must be 
sent. On these the registrar endorses his certificate, and sends 
one to the Clerk of the Peace for the district, one to the library 
authority, and retains one. The form of 
certificate usually attached is as follows : 

It is hereby certified that this society is entitled 
to the benefit of the Act 6 & 7 Viet., c. 36, intituled 
“ An Act to exempt from County, Borough, Parochial 
and other Local Rates, Lands and Buildings occupied 
by Scientific or Literary Societies.” Date. 
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The ajiplication should show tliat annual voluntary contribu- 
tions of nioncy, books and periodicals arc received, btit there is 
no direction laid down as to the amount of voluntary contribu- 
tions which will pass muster. The English registrar accepts 
donations in kind as annual voluntary contributions ; it is only 
necessary to value these to make up a respectable sum. 

75. Certificates arc not granted as a rule in. cases where a 
charge for admission is made. Furthermore, it is doul)t,ful if 
the exemption from local rates would be allowed by iinsyiti- 
pathetic local authorities for occupied portions of library 
buildings. A caretaker’s or librarian’s residence would in all 
probability be separately assessed, even if the certificate were 
otherwise recognized. 

76. The House of Lords’ decision already noticed also freed 
public library buildings from income tax, but it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that inhabited house duty can be charged 
for the whole of a building, even if only partly occupied as a 
residence, when included under one roof, unless it can, be shown 
that the library and residence do not communicate directly with 
each other, 

77. Insurance. — Library buildings and their contents 
should be insured against fire. To ascertain full insurable 
value, the cost of buildings at the contract price, including all 
charges which would have to be incurred again for rebuilding 
may be taken, but usually some deduction is made for founda- 
tions which would rarely be destroyed, as perhaps for boilers 
and other relatively indestructible objects ; furniture at the 
contract price ; lending library books at 4s. per volume, and 
reference library books at 8s. per volume all over. Card 
catalogues and their cabinets, and sheaf catalogues should be 
covered adequately ; in some libraries it would cost in materials, 
highly-qualified labour and time, a large sum to replace the 
catalogues. £25 per thousand entries is not a high valuation 
on a card catalogue, including its cabinet, and a sheaf catalogue 
would be valued at only a little less. An allowance is some- 
times made for depreciation, but a full covering value is always 
safe. The policy will state these various items separately for 
the purposes of insurance, but will likely charge a uniform per- 
centage on all. Is. 6d. per cent, is a fair charge in a good office, 
but insurances can be effected for as low as Is. 8d. per cent. 
Library buildings form a safe risk, and, except in a case of 
temporaiy premises with bad surroundings, Is. Od. per cent, 
should be regarded as a maxiumum charge. Some offices 
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return the premium once in five years or so by way of bonus. 
Insurance policies should be revised every few years to keep 
pace with the growth of the library. Paintings, valuable 
MSS. and rare books must be made the subject of special 
insurances. The same may be said of temporary exhibitions, 
especially of loan articles, which ought to be covered by a 
policy for the period of the show. Adequate fire-fighting 
appliances should be provided in public library buildings to 
cope with the first outbreak of fire, and the staff should under- 
stand what to do in case of an outbreak ; but it is a good rule 
to call the fire-brigade, however small the fire. 

78. Another insurance that should be provided is against 
claims for damage or injury to children who use juvenile depart- 
ments, which may be caused through any defect in the building 
or its fittings ; and in connexion therewith it should be remem- 
bered that children cannot legally be held contributory by their 
carelessness or misbehaviour to such accidents as would cause 
injury. 

79. Health insurance must be paid by the library committees 
for all employees of sixteen years of age and more who earn less 
than £250 a year, and in some cases the employers’ proportion 
of unemployment insurance and of superannuation charges. 

80. Contracts, Agreements, Requisitions. — Contracts for 
regular supplies should be renewed annually. The principal 
items of this kind are : Bookbinding, periodicals and news- 
papers, printing, stationery, cleaning materials. Sentiment is 
generally in favour of procuring supplies locally, where possible, 
and when this can be done without disadvantage to the library 
it is the convenient course. Tenders can be invited either by 
public advertisement or on the nomination of members of 
committee and the librarian. Public advertisement is, perhaps, 
the fairest way ; afterwards, quality of service and other 
considerations will decide. Specifications should be prepared 
and sent out. 

81. All specifications and contracts should be carefully 

preserved. Accepted estimates for occasional work should be 
filed with reference to the accounts for them. It is important 
to be able to lay hands on any document or its terms without 
delay. Unless the standing orders of the library authority 
provide otherwise, all tenders and estimates should be opened 
in committee or sub-committee, in meeting duly convened. 
Envelopes, printed with the address of the library and having 
the words “ Tender for ” printed boldly in one corner, 
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should be enclosed with all invitations for (jstimatcs to prevent 
the risk of accidental opening. 

82. It must be noted that public Iil)rary e.onnnittees and 
officers are subject to the penal provisions of the; “ Public Bodies 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1889,” 52 & 58 Viett., c.. (>9, in the evaait 
of bribes or commissions being given or received in (jonne^xion 
with pending contracts or siip])Iies. As tins does not seenu to 
be generally known, the essential words of tlic A(;t ar(‘ (piotcnl : 

“ Every person who corruptly solicits or receives, or agrec^s to ihhhuvc'!, 
for himself, or for any other person, any gift, loan, reward, or advan- 
tage, as an inducement to any member, oilicor, or servant of a publa? body, 
doing or forbearing to do anything in respect of any matt^^r or trafUsaetiqn 
in which such public body is concerned ; and every person wlio shall, with 
the like object, corruptly give, promise, or oiler a.ny gift, loan, ft^e, reward, 
or advantage to any person, whether for the bonevlit of that pt^rson or of 
another, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. Any one (‘.onvicted of sucli 
an offence shall be liable to imprisonment for two yc^ars, or to a fiiu^ of 
£500, or to both imprisonment and fine ; and, in addition, bci liabi(‘. to pay 
to such" public body the amount or value of any gift, loan, f(M‘, or reward 
so received by him ,* and ho adjudged incapable of holding any public 
office for seven years, and to forfeit any such office held by him,” etc. 

The acceptance of free meals, hospitality or otlu^r courtesies 
which traders occasionally offer librarians would probably be 
excluded by this Act, and in any case it is unwise for any 
librarian to place himself under the obligation that sucii 
acceptance implies. 

83. Agkeements for leases, loans, joint us(i of libra.ri(\s with 
adjoining authorities, or between committee and librarian or 
other persons, should be drawn up by a solicitor. Minor agr(‘c- 
ments may be drawn up by tiie library authority, I)ut tlu^y 
should all be stamped with a sixpenny sta-in]) if in (connexion 
with a consideration of £5 and over. The legal limits within 
which agreements between various kinds of lihrfiry authoriticNS 
can be made are duly set forth in the various Publici Lil)raric\s 
Acts, and, as these matters seldom arise in the eoxirsci of ordinary 
library routine, there is no need further to considc^r the sid)j(gjt. 

84. Suggestions on Management.™-™It is well to keep a 
book or to provide forms to enable readers to make suggcjstions 
on the management of the library. Sometimes such suggestions 
take the form of complaints, but it is a useful thing to allow 
opportunity for the expression of public opinion. 

A small locked box to contain these, and lettcu'cd on side 
‘‘ Suggestions,” may be provided. Readers should be encouraged 
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in this way to take part in the administration. Occasionally 
quite useful suggestions on management are received. Immed- 
iate attention to them has a definite psychological value. Book 
suggestions should also be invited as shown later (Section 261). 

85. Accounts. — By the principal English Act, Section 20 (1), 
it is ordained that “ separate accounts shall be kept of the 
receipts and expenditure under this Act of every library 
authority and its officers, and those accounts shall be audited in 
like manner and with the like incidents and consequences, in 
the case of a library authority being an urban authority, and 
of its officers, as the accounts of the receij^ts and expenditure of 
that authority and its officers under the Public Health Acts.” 
In Ireland the same provisions apply, that is, library accounts 
are to be kept and audited like those of the local authority, and 
copies of the accounts are to be sent within one month after 
auditing to the Lord Lieutenant. In Scotland the accounts are 
to be kept separately in special books, and are to be audited by 
“ one or more competent auditors.” In all cases the books are 
to be open to public inspection, and in Scotland abstracts of the 
accounts are to be inserted in one or more newspapers published 
or circulated in the district. 

86. The form of financial statement accepted by the Ministry 
of Health is as follows : 


EIN-ANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 

Rates. 

Fines and penalties. 

Donations and subscriptions. 

From parliamentary grants. 

From other local authorities. 

From sale of securities in which sinldng 
fund is invested. 

From all other sources, specifying 
them. 

Sale of catalogues, etc. 
etc. 


Expend iTXTKE. 

Buildings, repairs, maintenance. 
Books, periodicals, etc. 

Salaries and remuneration of officers 
and assistants. 

Establishment charges not before 
included. 

_ 1 r Out of invested 

Loans : Principal I 

repaid \otherrisI 
„ Interest. 

Payments to other local authorities. 
Other expenditure. 


87. Audit. — In counties accounts are audited under the 
Local Government Act, 1888 (Section 71). In county boroughs, 
unless special arrangements have been made for a Ministry of 
Health audit, the audit is carried out by local elective auditors 
and or professional auditors employed by individual councils. 
Other authorities, including newly constituted boroughs, are 
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audited by the Ministry of Health under tlic “ District Auditors’ 
Act, 1879.” District auditors have power to surcliarge expen- 
ditures for items which in their opinion ought not to !)e incurred 
under the Public Libraries Acts, and it should l)e remembered 
that the committee-men who authori/iC payment arc held liable. 
The powers vested in library authorities are so wide that it is 
doubtful if those district auditors are not exceeding their 
authority by objecting, as they have done in some places, to 
payments for publications, subscriptions to societies, and other 
items. In cases of surcharge, appeal for relief should be made to 
the Ministry of Health, when it is a first offence, or when there 
are good grounds for questioning the decision of the auditor. 
The cost of auditing accounts is laid down in the ‘‘ District 
Auditors’ Act, 1879,” according to the following scale. The 
library authority is required to purchase the necjcssary stamps 
to cover the amount : 


Under 20 


==£0 

5 

£2,500 and under £5,000 

= £5 

0 

£20 and under £50 

= 0 

10 

5,000 

10, 000 

= 10 

0 

50 „ 

100 

= 1 

0 

10,000 

20,000 

= 15 

0 

100 

500 

= 2 

0 

20,000 

50,000 

= 20 

0 

500 

1,000 

== 3 

0 

60,000 

100,000 

= 30 

0 

1,000 

2,500 

= 4 

0 

100,000 and upwards 

50 

0 


The charges for auditing by a firm of chartered accountants 
are generally according to an agreed scale. 
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90. Rating : 

Adams, W. 0. S. Report to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust of 
Library Provision and Policy, 1915. 

Chambers and Povargue. Law relating to Public Libraries, 1899. 

[See also Hewitt, and Sanderson, section 50, ante.] 

For articles, see Cannons : E 97-99. and Library Literature, p. 361, Tax- 
ation. 

91. Insurance: 

Davis, C. T. Eire Prevention and Insurance. In Greenwood’s Year- 
Book, 1900, p. 53. 

Poole, R. B. Eires, Protection, Insurance. U.S. Education Report, 
1892-93, vol. i, p. 724. 

Eor articles, see Camions, E 76, Eire Prevention, Insurance, and Library 
Literature, p. 139. 

92. Accounts. 

Brown, J. D. Manual of Library Economy, Ed. 1, 1903, p. 30, 

Hopper, E. E. Order and Accession Department. In A.L.A. Man. of 
Lib. Econ. Chapter xvii, revised by C. L. Cannon, 1930. 

Eor articles, see Cannons : K 33. Accounts, and E 81, Audit, and Library 
Literature, p. 1- 



CHAPTER V 


THE MATERIAL OF THE ANNUAL RETORT. STAITSTK^S. WORKING 
RECORDS. FORM OF THE ANNUAL RETOR/r 

93. Statistical Methods. — It seems (lcsira,ble to (l(‘seril)e 
here, as being coiicemed with committee work, the statistical 
methods used to show the work of the library. Every liusinciss 
coneern has a statistical department, in which ixicords a, re k(‘pt 
and analysed of every transaction of the business, and from 
these Hsefiil deductions arc made. Snch statistics, with tlie 
necessary proviso that the keeping of tlicm should not impede 
more obvious work, arc desirable for libraric's, a,nd altlioxigh 
they are necessarily of a quantitative rather than (jualitative 
character, they are nevertheless of value as showing tlic use 
made of the several departments and of the various classes 
of the stock. Statistics^ usually kept include: the stock; 
accessions ; the issue of books and material in cacli depart- 
ment according to their classes ; the number of readers’ tickets 
in force ; and the attendances at the reading rooms. Some- 
times I'ccords are kept of the occupations and ages of readers, 
and the wards from which they arc drawn. At least one 
library keeps a record of the use made of it by every house ! 

94. The use of comparative statistics is always of doubtful 
value, blit is especially so when different uses of the same 
terms occur. Circulation figures, in England called “ issues,” 
are of variable value, and can only be judged with a knowhtdge 
of the methods of issue cmjiloycd, the length of the time 
allowed for reading, the number of books a reader may take 
at one borrowing, and the way in which a work in several 
volumes is counted. Again, the infliction of penalties for 
undue detention of books, whether in fines or otherwise, has an 
effect, and where the fines arc Id. a day the issues arc likc^ly to 
be larger, because the exchange of books is more rapid, tfum 
where they are Id. a week. Again, in some libraries it is usual 
to record the number of borrowers continuously, only (tounting 
off the lapsed tickets, while in others only those borrowers who 
actually use the libraries within the year arc counted. The 
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standard method of presenting results is that prescribed by the 
Library Association as explained below (Section 103) and so 
far as public libraries are concerned that should always be used. 

95. A satisfactory record of the relative circulation of books 
can be made only of a classified stock. Certainly comparisons 
cannot be fairly made when, to take only one simple example, 
one librarian classes his periodicals as science, useful arts, 
etc., and another groups his together as miscellaneous. Then, 
some librarians, rightly we think, separate Juvenile Fiction 
issues from Adult Fiction issues ; and, indeed, divergences and 
anomalies are frequent and are confusing. 

Suggested rulings for Issue Record books, for lending and 
reference libraries respectively, are given (Fig. 9). The record 
book should have about thirty-five horizontal lines to the page, 
exclusive of the headings, to allow one line for each day and 
leave room for adding up the columns ; and have as many 
vertical columns as there are classes of books in the stock. 
The simplest form has the dates of a standard month 1~31 
printed down the left-hand column, and the Sundays-numbers 
can be crossed out and the line used for weekly totals. The 
issues of each year should be kept together in a series ; and a 
page or more, as required, should be left at the end of each 
year, and devoted to the monthly summary totals. If this is 
done regularly the figures for the annual or other reports are 
easily obtained. The accessions book, if kept entered, added 
and classified up to date, will give similar information about 
additions to and withdrawals from stock. 

96. It is usual to count volumes separately. Thus a work 
in five volumes is counted as 5 in the record. Illustrations, 
pamphlets, broadsides and other material in separate form are 
usually counted in the same way, but are sometimes indicated 
as being of this separate character in separate columns. There 
are minor problems in counting which interest librarians, and 
upon which opinion is divided. Thus, when a series of prints 
are formed into a public exhibition, it is sometimes the practice 
to count each print as having been issued once. They may, 
however, have been examined by hundreds of people during 
the exhibition, and sometimes an allowance is made for that 
fact. Again, the consultation of a magazine in the reading 
rooms is usually not counted ; but the same magazine when 
bound is counted if issued from the shelves in the reference 
library. Directories, time-tables, and similar quick-reference 
works are often omitted from the statistics. There seems no 
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reason why all these uses of material should not be recorded, so 
long as the character of the use is made clc‘a,r in the rc^ports of 
the librarian. Otherwise the frequent eoni])Inint of librarians 
that their figures represent only part of tlieir work si'cnis to be 
justified ; and it is well to remember that public assessment of 
libraries is in the main based upon their statistics. At tlui same 




Fig. 0.— Suggested Rulings for Issue Record Books. 
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time if the recording of statistics means the placing of barriers 
between books and readers, it is a safe principle to prefer fewer 
statistics and more accessibility. 

97. The rulings given in Fig. 9 are those commonly used in 
public libraries^ but while such records give a quantitative 
idea of the work done, they are not useful beyond that to the 
librarian, who really wants a qualitative record. To quote a 
recent book, ‘‘ If I read . . . that 80 books on Fine Arts were 
issued last year and only 60 have been issued this, I receive no 
practical information. When I read, however, that last year 
50 books on painting were read and 10 on photography, and this 
year 60 books on painting and 4 on photography, I receive 
information that suggests further inquiry.” To produce the 
detailed information an issue-record book ruled to show the 
principal divisions and sub-divisions of the classification is 
used. A ruling of this record, with the daily issue sheet upon 
which it is built up, will be found in Berwick Sayers’s Revision 
of the Stock of a Public Library, 1929 ; and in this connection 
an article of unusual character entitled A Plea for an Analytical 
Study of the Beading Habit f by Ernest A, Savage, should be 
studied. 

98. The record of the number of readers should be confined 
to those whose tickets are “ live ” ones. This does not mean 
necessarily that tickets not in active use at the time statistics 
are compiled should be regarded as ‘‘ dead.” A borrower may 
leave his ticket in abeyance for several months with the inten- 
tion of using it later. It does mean that only those tickets 
should be counted which are valid at the time. Except in a 
few libraries where a ticket is valid, without renewal, inde- 
finitely, validity ranges from one to three or some other stated 
number of years in different libraries, and the figux'es as a rule 
will be only approximately sound. If, however, all valid tickets 
are included, and if the number of tickets issued within the year 
covered by the annual report is also indicated, the record will 
be a serviceable account of the use made in relation to the 
population of the district served. It is usual to show the 
number of actual borrowers divided into burgesses and non- 
burgesses ; of non-resident borrowers (employees, scholars, 
etc.) ; and of supplementary tickets (non-fiction, teachers’, 
illustration, music, etc.) held by them. 

99. Where it is thought necessary to keep records of the 
occupation of readers, a blank line for the name of the oceupa- 

Library Association Becord, v. 20, Kew Series, pp. 210-25, 1924. 
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tion is included on the application vouclun* (sec Section 418) 
from which the records arc made. 

100. It is not usual to keep formal statisticis of tine numhen’ 
of visitors to newspaper and periodical rooms ; the a ttendances 
are either not recorded or arc estimated. Sometimes a daily 
count is made at monthly or other intervals and the yearly 
attendance is gauged from tliis ; but such, figures have no 
great value. A scries of visits to tlie rooms will assure any 
librarian or member of committee of the amount of use that is 
made of them equally well. 

101. Brief paragraphs, ])resentii\g the record of work weekly 
or monthly, and tiic miml)er of borrowers, are sonudhucs sent 
to the local newspapers. This is a good ])la,n, and tlu^ matter 
is more aeccptablc if presented in library ratlua* than in mcu'ciyj 
tabular form. At each meeting of the library (committee a 
fairly complete statistical record of tlic work since the last 
meeting is presented, in whicli the factors we have discussed, 
together with the percentage of fiction issued, 'and comparisons 
with the corres])onding weeks or months of the ])rtvvious year 
are made. The committee is thus kept closely ac-cpiaintc'd 
with the results of its work. 

102. The Annual Report. — The annual report of the library 
committee is the summary and crown of its lal)ours, and is 
often the most direct means of contact Ixdween the (committee 
and the community. Librarians l)oth hevre^ a,nd in Ameri(;a 
now devote much tliought to it ; and the r(‘ports of sev(‘ral 
British libraries arc models. They Inivc^ good pa’p(‘r, the 
typography, margins and covers are chosen with m(d;i<iul()us 
care, and good illustrations arc now a feature. A report should 
be a complete history of the operations of tlie library in all its 
departments ; it should be literary in form and to l)c readable 
is almost as desirable a quality as accuraxty. Tlie necessary 
formal statistics indicated below, if tluy arc given, should bo 
relegated to a technical appendix, and the narrative shoukl 
be clear of them. Some libraries lind the Library Association 
summary quite enough from the statistical p()it\t of view ; for 
it is recognized that elaborate tables of issues, stock, etc., of 
central and branch libraries have a use for the librarian and 
may be kept at the libraries, but their publi(iation is of interest 
to few other people. In the narrative comparisons with other 
libraries by name should be avoided. Illustrations, as we have 
said, and occasional diagrams rendcidug in grajihic form the 
statistical results of work, arc not necessarily superfluous, and 
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may brighten the report considerably. The information 
which a library report ought to convey may be indicated 
briefly as follows : 

Title-page. 

List of members of committee and library staff. 

Narrative report. 

[This is the most interesting feature from the public point of view. It 
is usually a review of the year founded upon the statistics, etc., in the 
appendix, and is properly presented as if written by the committee and 
signed by the chairman. Frequently, however, it takes the form of a 
report written by the librarian to the committee, to be adopted as the 
committee’s report. Each method has advantages. The committee can 
appeal to the council upon any part of its policy with greater authority 
than the librarian. On the other hand, the librarian can express views 
of the work and needs of the library from his own standpoint. The char- 
acter of the document, however, would seem to require that a report 
should be the committee’s. Sometimes, as usuaRy in America, the 
question is solved by having a brief report from the committee, foRowed 
by a longer one from the librarian.] 

Appendix of documents : — ^The foRowing forms may be used con- 
veniently to present the statistical record ; 

Stock 

Central. Branches. Total. Grand Total. 

Class. Reference. Lending. Reference, Lending.Referenee.Lending.Report Last 

Year. Year. 

0 000 000 000 000 000 000 0000 0000 

1 

2 

3 

etc. 

Total 

Number of volumes added during the year, with proportions purchased 

and donated. Grand total purchased Do. received by gift ■ 

Number of volumes worn-out and withdrawn. Other particulars in brief 
paragraph form. 

Issues 

Central. Branches. Total. Grand Total . 

Class.Reference.Lending.Reference.Lending.Reference.Lending. Report Last 

Year. Year. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

etc. 

Total 

Columns for juvenile and other departments, if they exist, must, of 
course, be included. 
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Bobeowers 

Total number report year and last year. Number holding extra or 
students’ tickets. 

READiNa Rooms 

Attendances at newsrooms, magazine rooms, etc. 

List of donations. 

Lists of periodicals and annuals (only if no other means of revising 
printed list is available). 

Financial statement. (/See Section 86.) 

Memoranda relating to district, showing population, area,, valuation, 
date when Acts adopted, date of opening building, other leading fa(d;s. 

103. Library Association Summary. — Tlic n,|)|)(Mu1ix out- 
lined above may be reduced considerably by vsubstituting for 
most of the items a summary in the form rceommended by the 
Library Association. The financial statement, however, should 
always be given in full, even by libraries the accounts of which 
are kept by the municipal treasurer or accountant. It is clearly 
impossible to gauge the character of any library’s work if the 
distribution of expenditure in performing it is not shown. The 
summary recommended by the Library Association resembles a 
summary used in American library reports, and is the outcome 
of a suggestion made to a meeting of the North Central Library 
Association in 1916 by Mr. E. L. Hcthcringtoa, thou Secretary 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Its purpose is not 
only to present the statistics of libraries in a succinct and simple 
manner, but by its general adoption to secure a uniform record 
from all libraries by which satisfactory comparisons may be 
made. No library report should appear without this summary, 
even if the librarian chooses to retain his more elaborate tallies ; 
and, in view of its utility and the proposed generalness of its 
use, we append it in full with the Library Association’s explana- 
tory notes. 

General Statistics : 

(i) Population as at last Census. 

(ii) Amount of rate in the pound. 

(iii) Cost of Library Service per inhabitant, 

(iv) Total Cost of Library per inhabitant. 

(v) Number of Separate Establishments. 

(vi) Number of Staff — Librarians and Assistants. 

(a) Whole Time — ^Male. 

(b) Whole Time — ^Female. 

(c) Part Time — ^Male. 

(d) Part Time — ^Female, 

(e) Total — ^Male — Female. 
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Ikcome and Expenditdee ; 


Income, 

(i) From r%te 

(ii) From other sources 

(iii) Total income 


Library Service Expenditure, 

(i) Books 

(ii) Bindhag and Repairing 

(iii) Printing of Catalogues 

(iv) Newspapers and Periodicals not perman- 

ently retained . . . \ 

(v) Library Fittings and Furniture . 

(vi) Printing, Stationery, Office Requisites 

(vii) Salaries of Librarians and Assistants 

(viii) Total ..... 


£ s. d. 

% of Total 
Income. 



£ s. d. 

% of Total 
Expenditure. 



£ s. d. 

% of Total 

Fabric Charges. 

Income. 

(ix) Rent and Loans . * . . . 

(x) Rates and Taxes .... 

(xi) Upkeep of Buildings .... 

(xii) Heating, Lighting and Cleaning, including 

wages ...... 

(xiii) Total . . . . . 

(xiv) Total Expenditure 
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Stocks. 


(i) Number of volumes at beginning of 

year ..... 

(ii) Volumes withdrawn during year 

(iii) Additions during year . 

(iv) Total volumes at end of year . 

(v) Number of replacements during year 

(vi) Volumes per head of population 

according to last census 

Issues. 


(i) Lending Library Issues . 

(ii) Children’s Reading Room Issues 

(iii) Reference Library Recorded Issues . 

(iv) Reference Library Open Shelves 

(estimated) .... 

(v) Issues from Lending Library (see (i) 

above) per head of population 
according to last census 

Borrowers. 

(i) Percentage of Borrowers to population. 

(ii) Number of Supplementary Readers’ Tickets held. 

(iii) Total Borrowers’ Tickets in use. 

Instrtjotions to be Studied in Pbeparation oe the Ficiuees 
Detailed Above 

General. 

1. Asterisks with relative footnotes should be placed against any 
figure which includes abnormalities; for example, if any item of the 
expenditure includes certain special or non-recurring charges, the amount 
of that expenditure should be detailed in a footnote with an explanation 
of the item. 

General Statistics. 

2. Head (iii) should express in pence the cost of the total library 
service — ^per inhabitant according to last census. 

3. Similarly head (iv) should express the cost of the total library 
expenditure per inhabitant, 

4. Head (v) asks for the number of separate establishments. The 
figure should include the central library, but if delivery stations are also 
included the number of such subsidiary establishments should be stated 
in a footnote. 


1 2 

Lending. Beference. 


Daily 

Total Average. 
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Income. 

5. Head (i) should be confined solely to the income from the library 
rate. 

6. Head (ii) should include income from all other sources, whether 
from interest on investments, rents, sales of catalogues, fines or special 
subscriptions or donations. 

Expenditure. 

7. Under head (iv) should be included only the cost of periodicals not 
permanently retained. In cases of periodicals which are subsequently 
bound and added to the permanent library stocks, their cost should be 
included under head (i) books and head (ii) binding. 

8. Care should be taken that head (vii) should be confined to the salary 
payments made to the library staff proper. All wages paid to caretakers, 
cleaners, messengers and the like, should be included under head (xii). 

9. It will be observed that there is no separate heading for “ mis- 
cellaneous ” or “ other items.” It is desired that all items of expenditure 
should be allocated to the headings detailed above. 

Stocks. 

10. It is recognized that the word book or volume has no definite technical 
meaning, and is usually an indeterminate expression useful for popular 
purposes. 

It may therefore be useful to make the following definitions for the 
guidance of the Libraries : — 

Volumes mean books as they stand on the shelves. 

Pieces mean separate works or parts (each usually having a separate 
title-page to itself, as with pamphlets, parts of periodicals, and 
the like). 

Papers mean lesser items, usually with less than 5 pages, as broad- 
sides, cards, fly-sheets. 

Items mean volumes, pieces and papers. 

Works mean whole literary productions whether in several volumes 
or only one piece. 

Thus : Ten pamphlets bound together, with five broadsides at end, 
are one volume, ten works or pieces, fifteen items. A dictionary 
in twenty volumes would count as twenty volumes, pieces and 
items, but one work, and in a sense one book. 

Having regard to these definitions care should be taken, in recording 
the number of volumes in a library, to reckon ten pamphlets or parts as 
the equivalent of a single volume. 

Issues. 

11. Head (ui) should give the issues from the reference library actually 
recorded. 

12. Head (iv) should give the estimated use made of the books from the 
open shelves of the reference library. . 

13. Sunday use of hbraries should be separately recorded. 
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104. Statistics: 

Flexner, J. M. Circulation Work in Public Libraries. Cliicago. 1927. 
Hetherington, A. L. Library Statistics. In L.A. Record, v. 19, p. 3, 
1917. [Also separately.] 

Lowe, John Adams. Public Library Administration, chapter 6, The 
significance of statistics. 1927. A.L.A. 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Revision of the Stock of a Public Library. 1929. 
Ward, Gilbert 0. Publicity for Public Libraries, chapter xvi, Statistics. 
1935. N.Y., Wilson. 

For articles, see Cannons, K 55, Library Statistics, and Library Literature, 
p. 353. A study of the general principles of statistics is desirable. 
A good work is C. H, Bayliss’s Course in Busmess BfMislics (1935, 
Pitman), which is elementary. A specialized use of statistical 
/method of great interest is shown in What People Want to Bead 
1 ‘ About : a study of group interests and a survey of the problems of 
adult reading, by Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, 1931. Chicago. 

105. Annual Report : 

Bostwick, A. E. Administration of a Public Library. In A.L.A. Man. 
of Lib. Econ. Chapter xii, 1928. 

For articles, see Cannons, K 56, Annual Report, and Library Literature, 
p. 307. 

The Annual Reports of Libraries should be studied ; among many good 
ones those of Bristol, which are admirably printed; Croydon, Dagenham, 
Hendon, Lincoln, Manchester and Sheffield, exhibit various types of 
urban record, and of counties, those of Derbyshire and Kent. Those 
of Grand Rapids, New York, and Toronto arc reprosontative of the 
remarkable series from the other side of the Atlantic. 



DIVISION II 

STAFF 

CHAPTER VI 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. THE LIBRARIAN 

106. General. — ^Librarianship is a profession ; its entrants 
must receive a complete and special training. It required 
years of effort to obtain this recognition for the librarian, and 
for obvious reasons. It is easily imagined, even by educated 
men who are uninformed on this point, that any cultivated 
lover of books ought to make a good librarian. On the 
occasions, fortunately rare ones, when amateurs are placed in 
the librarian’s office, it is difficult for those who do not know 
to detect how far the library service thus conducted may fall 
below its potentialities. A committee, then, fails signally in. 
its duty if it does not recognize that any man occupying a 
public technical position shall be a technical man. Moreover, 
as the subsequent pages will demonstrate, there have been 
available for many years past numbers of men and women 
who have undergone the required training, and only these 
should be considered eligible for library posts. 

A normal library staff nowadays may be divided into pro- 
fessional, clerical and artisan grades, but these divisions can 
exist only in libraries of some size. There still exist libraries 
where the librarian, sometimes with the help of a caretaker, is 
the whole of the staff. The librarian and his trained assistants 
form the professional staff ; they are men and women of the 
same sort of basic education and training, and ’the difference 
between the chief librarian and his assistants is one of responsi?. 
bility and the authority which this implies. Clerical assistants 
are typists, and some libraries have clerks who do such work 
as registration, the mechanical accession processes and other 
tasks which require accuracy and intelligence but certainly 
not a university education. A few libraries, fortunately they 
become fewer, employ elementary schoolboys as evening 
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shelving assistants, and thus create another dead-end occupa- 
tion. Artisans are hook-binders, in a few cases printei's, and 
attendants, while the largest libraries have engineers, motor- 
drivers, lift-attcndants and gardeners. In this Manual we 
deal with the professional grade only to any extent ; the 
conditions of work of the others are, in general, those custom- 
arily recognized by their various occupations. For convenience 
this chapter is devoted to the librarian, but it must be under- 
stood that the training indicated for him is that also of his 
assistants. 

107. The appointment of a librarian should be the first step 
taken by a committee. Errors, often resulting in great subse- 
quent expense, have been made in the past tlirough the mis- 
taken economy of proceeding with buildings, methods and 
book-selection before such appointment. These matters are 
the work of the librarian and not of the committee ; and much 
more than the little amount that may be saved from the salary 
of the librarian will probably be lost because of the adoption 
of poor plans ; amateur experiments are usually expensive. 
If, at the beginning of its career, a library committee is unable 
to engage a qualified librarian which, in fact, must rarely be the 
case, application should be made to the Library Association 
for the nomination of a professional adviser. 

108. Qualifications.— -The Public Libraries Committee 
Report affirms that a liberal education and technical training 
are essential, and lays particular stress on culture, as, it further 
affirms, “ any man or woman with a good general education 
can, if the necessary opportunity be given, acquire a knowledge 
of library technique.” This is somewhat misleading as it may 
encourage the view that technical training is of mere secondary 
value and that any person who possesses a university degree 
may become a competent librarian without serious effort. 
Experience at present does not support this view entirely, as 
few or none of the original builders of the public library pro- 
fession in this country are examples of the theory. Primarily 
the librarian of a large public library is an administrator. He 

^cannot, of course, be less valuable for being a competent 
scholar ; indeed, he must be that and nearly always is ; and it 
is certainly advantageous that he should possess university 
qualifications ; but no man should ever receive a chief post 
whose culture is not supported by sound library experience. 

109. Experience, then, naturally depends for its value upon 
its character, and long years in inefficiently-managed libraries 
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will not suffice for modern needs. Owing to the wide difference 
between the methods of the past and the more scientific methods 
of to-day, it is necessary to judge the experience of any librarian 
by the school in which he has been trained. This does not 
mean that a library which has been in existence thirty years or 
more is operated by obsolete methods ; most of the larger 
libraries, indeed, have kept pace with, and have helped to 
originate, the modern methods, which are to be preferred. At 
the same time the practice of appointing librarians from larger 
libraries in preference to those from smaller may be mistaken. 
A small library may afford its staff opportunities for a more 
comprehensive training than a large one, but it may not be so 
extensive in detail. In short, the size of the library in which a 
man is trained is no index to the character of its service, and 
this character is the main factor in considering experience. 

110. A committee is safe in limiting its selection of candidates 
to fellows and associates of the Library Association, and, or, 
diplomates of the University of London School of Librarianship 
as these i^so facto have received the training indicated, and 
should then consider the quality and length of their experience. 
We give in Sections 141-148 some account of the compass and 
activities of the Library Association, and commend what is 
there written to the consideration of library committees. 
Here it may be said that a fellow by diploma is a librarian who 
has received a minimum education of matriculation or equiva- 
lent standard, has had at least three years’ training in a library 
recognized by the Association, has passed satisfactory examina- 
tions in all of the following subjects : literary history, bibli- 
ography, classification, cataloguing, library organization and 
library routine ; and has in addition shown a knowledge of 
at least two languages as well as his own. Honours diploma- 
holders, in addition, have produced an acceptable written 
thesis showing independent research upon some department of 
librarianship. The diploma is a considerable attainment. 
Associates have completed the intermediate stage of the 
examination and have also approved experience. Diplomates 
of the University of London School of Librarianship have 
pursued a course in a syllabus almost identical with that of the 
Library Association. A necessarily decreasing number of 
librarians hold the Fellowship from the fact that they held 
office as principals prior to 1915, and a smaller number have 
been elected because of their high academic attainments and 
the importance of the* libraries’ they command; but few of 
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these are now likely to be candidates for appointments. Other 
factors may apply in individual cases, but there are few 
librarians or assistants of clxara'ctcr and ability who arc not 
either members or certificate-holders of the Association. 

111 . With due allowance for the size and means of the 
library, and the salary to be offered to the librarian, the follow- 
ing list of qualifications may serve as a guide to a committee 
in the interviewing of candidates. A literary and technical 
education is assumed. 

LIBRARIAN’S QUALIFICATIONS 

1. Training for at least three years in a library wliich, is classified 
according to some recognized bibliographical scheme [Decimal, Expansive, 
Library of Congress, Subject or other]. 

2. A wide Imowledge of English and Foreign Bibliography and Litera- 
ture. 

3. A knowledge of business routine, including accounts. 

4. Practical acquaintance with the loading systems of book cataloguing 
and classification. 

5. Experience in staff management. 

6. Practical knowledge of modern systems of library working, book- 
binding, book-buying, charging and maintenance. 

7. Ehiowledge of modern periodical literature, and the management of 
newsrooms. 

8. The ability to make a useful pubHo speech, tact, courtesy, and, in 
short, good “ personality.” 

112. Advertisements and Application Forms for Ap- 
pointments. — Advertisements for librarians arc usually inserted 
in one or all of the following : The Library Association Record^ 
The Times, The New Statesman, The Spectator and The 
Municipal Journal. A useful form of announcement may 
be subjoined : 


LIBERTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Appointment oe Chief Libbarian 

A Chief Librarian is required for the Liborton Public Library. 
Candidates must be Fellows or Associates of the Library Association 
or hold the Librarianship diploma of the University of London, and 
have hal at least years’^ training in a library approved by 

the Library Association. Salary to commence, £ , rising by annual 

increments of £. ... to a maximum of . The application, which 
should be accompanied by three recent testimonials, is to be made on 
^ Three years is a minimum. 
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a special form which may be obtained from the undersigned. AU 
applications should reach the undersigned not later than [allow three 
weehs\ All canvassing will disqualify. 

A. B. C., 

Town Clerk, or Clerk to the Committee. 

The practice of requiring candidates to apply on a special 
form is fairly general. It gives uniformity in the information 
supplied, and in emphasizing the particulars considered to be 
the most important. For important positions the method is 
not so advantageous, as valuable conclusions may be drawn 
from the manner in which candidates present their applications. 
The following draft form may be suggestive to committees : 

LIBERTON PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

[Address.] 

Application poe Libeaeianship 

The candidate is particularly requested to answer every question in full, and 
return to A. B. Q. [Address'], 'by 12 o'clock on [date to be named], marked 
on outside of envelope, 

1. Pull name. 

2. Address. 

3. Age next birthday. 

4. Married or smgle. 

5. Number of family if married. 

6. Is your health good ? 

7. Have you any physical defect (deafness, lameness, etc.) ? 

8. Present occupation. 

9. Length of service in present occupation. 

10. Pormer occupations, if any. 

11. What has been the nature of your professional training ? 

12. Are you a PeUow or Member of the Library Association ? Do you 

hold a librarianship diploma ? 

13. What practical experience have you had of ; 

1. Library planning ? 

2. Library accounts ? 

3. Management of staff ? 

4. Modern library management ? 

5. Classification ? 

6. Cataloguing ? 

7. Lending library work ? 

8. Reference library work ? 

15. Bo you possess any degrees or certificates of an educational kind ? 

16. Have you made a special study of any particular subject ? 
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17. Have you originated any library device, or published books or 
articles on practical phases of library work ? 

18. When could you enter upon duty if appointed ? 

19. Add here any further relevant particulars [leave large ^jpace]. 

Interviews of selected candidates are, of course, based on the 
material in the preceding paragraphs. Given the qualifications, 
it is the personality of the applicants that usually decides the 
issue. As application forms do not always bring out the best, 
the practice adopted by some committees of visiting before the 
interviews the libraries from which the selected candidates 
come has much to commend it ; and at the interview the 
candidate should be asked to express in his own way wliy he 
has applied and in what manner he expects to serve. 

It may be added that the British Museum, the older uni- 
versities, and similar libraries, often appoint graduates with 
specialist qualifications ‘‘ in the assurance that they will be 
able to acquire in the library itself the required technical 
training,”^ but some of these now take oandidates from the 
Library School, and since men and women with good degrees 
now take the University Librarianship Diploma, service in 
such libraries should be open to them. 

113. Salaries. — Owing to the former limitation of the 
library rate and the still general underestimate of the librarian’s 
utility, salaries in municipal libraries are not liberal, arc indeed 
inadequate. In the state libraries the salaries range higher, 
and in a few senior posts in the larger university libraries, 
but they are not high in comparison with those paid in many 
other professions calling for equivalent ability and traiiiing. 

The careful analysis of the income, population and work of 
the principal libraries made by the Public Libraries Committee 
showed that in 1923-24 the best salaries ranged from £350 for a 
town with a population of 20,000 to £1,100 for the largest 
population anywhere, while in the eounties the highest salary 
was £480. 

These figures have been improved upon in recent years. 
The Lihrariamhip pamphlet, issued by the Ministry of Labour, 
1935, says : “ The salaries of Principal Librarians range from 
£400 a year to £1,000 and over.” Even that is not precise. 
The following table (Fig. 10) shows an attempt at a scale of 
salaries in which part agreement was reached by the Library 
Association and the National Association of Local Government 
^Public Libraries Meport, p. 80. 



IiG. 10.~SUGGESTED SCALE OF SALARIES IN MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 


Drawn up by the Library issociation in conjunction with the National Association of Local Government Officers {“ N.A.L.G.O.”) 


Scale 

Population of Rateable value 
or under or under 

(whichever may be higher) ' 

A. librarian (Grade D of NA.L.G.O.) .... 

£2ix£25to £325 

35,000 

£175,000 

B. Librarian (Grade E of N.A.L.G.O.) .... 

£350x£25to £500 

50,000 

£250,000 

C. Librarian (Grade E of N A, LG.O.) .... 

£350x£25to £500 

100,000 

£500,000 

Sub-Librarian 60 per cent, of Chief 

£210x£15to £300 



D. Librarian 

£I25x£25to £600 

150,000 

£750,000 

E. Librarian 

£500x£25to £700 

200,000 

£1,000,000 

Sub-Librarian 60 per cent, of Chief 

£300 X £15 to £420 



E. Librarian 

f550x£30to £775 

300,000 

£1,500,000 

Sub-Librarian 60 per cent, of Chief 

£300 X £18 to £465 



G. Librarian . 

£650x£30to £900 

400,000 

£2,000,000 

Sub-Librarian 60 per cent, of Chief 

£390x£15to £550 



H. Librarian 

£750 x£4G to £1,050 

500,000 

£2,500,000 

Sub-Librarian 60 per cent, of Chief 

£450x£25to £630 



I. Librarian 

£850 X £45 to £1,200 

600,000 

£3,000,000 

Deputy Librarian 80 per cent, of Chief . 

£500 X £25 to £700 



Principal Sub-Librarian (Grade E of.N.A.LG.O .) . 


over 

over 

J. Librarian 

£1,000 X £50 to £1,400 

600,000 

£3,000,000 

Deputy Librarian 

f600x£30to £850 



Principal Sulr-Librarian 

£350x£25to £500 



K, Librarian . 

£1,200 x£75 to £1,650 

800,000 

£4,000,000 

Deputy Librarian 

£700 x£50 to £1,000 



Principal Sub-Librarian 

£400x£25to £550 




Notes —A. No one to be placed through the operation of the scale in a worse position than that which he at present occupies. 

B. Official residents and emuloments (rents, rates, light, fuel, and water) to be taken as equal to 20 per cent, in deduction 
from the total remuneration. 

C. The scale for sub. librarians to apply to those in charge of Branch Libraries. 

D. Scales in Grades A, B, 0, D, and E as put forward by N.A.L.G.O. and accepted by the National Whitley Council to apply to 
below the rank of sub-librarian. 


SNTOTvT.S^ 
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Officers. The scale is included here only for reference, as no 
scale has any finality. The Carnegie Trustees advocated tlie 
meagre minimum salary of £300 for a county librarian and, 
although several counties, as is usual in such cases, considered 
the minimum to be also the maximum, in several counties the 
figure has been greatly exceeded. 

The wise authority will pay^ the highest salary that it can, 
remembering that the librarian ranks with, its other heads of 
departments, and that economy and efficiency dictate a policy 
* which will attract the best candidates. In America, it may be 
noted, salaries are about 50 per cent, greater than those in the 
British Isles, and arc sometimes much more. 

114. The only other point of importance arising out of the 
question of librarians’ salaries is that of providing a residence 
on the library premises. This policy has been adopted in 
London more than anywhere else. It affects the question of 
salary, as sometimes a deduction is made for the residence from 
the salary. This may be based on the value of that residence, 
without consideration of the fact that the house is worth to the 
librarian only what he would pay for rent if he lived elsewhere. 
Any allowance or deduction should of course be subject to this 
consideration. In small libraries it is not advisable to incur 
additional cost in the erection of buildings to provide a residence 
for the librarian in order to save on his salary ; and in others 
there is little to be gained by complicating a library building 
with such an excrescence as a residence. If houses arc provided 
at all, they should be mainly used by caretakers who have to 
get up early, and there is a decided convenience in having an 
officer of this description always at hand. If possible, resi- 
dences should be erected as far away from public reading-rooms 
as they can be, the occupation of rooms over newsrooms, etc., 
having been proved to be unhealthy in many cases. The 
accommodation provided for a caretaker usually consists of a 
sitting-room or large kitchen, parlour, two bedrooms, and the 
usual offices. In some London libraries very liberal provision 
has been made for librarians living on the premises, the accom- 
modation consisting of three large living-rooms, four or five 
bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, bathroom and other offices. 

115. Superannuation.— There is no general compulsory 
law at present under which public librarians can retire on a 
pension after a certain age has been reached. The Local 
Government Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, has been 
adopted in many towns, however, and no doubt will at some 
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later time become a compulsory enactment.^ This is a contribu- 
tory scheme, involving a 5 per cent, payment each on the part 
of librarian and authority, and permits retirement at age 60 
or 65 with corresponding pension payments. A few towns have 
local Acts arrangements for the superannuation of their officers. 
There is no uniform method for the superannuation of other 
librarians. State, university and other librarians come under 
the special pension arrangements of their authorities. 

116. Conditions of Librarians’ Appointment. — There are 
several points requiring notice in connection with the con- 
ditions upon which librarians are appointed. In some cases 
these are set out in a formal agreement, which specifies the 
principal obligations, terms and duration of the appointment. 

1. In large libraries it is usual to stipulate that the librarian must devote 

the whole of his or her time to the duties of the office. This simply 
means that no other office can be held concurrently, but particularly 
a paid office. A librarian’s private time can be devoted to any 
recreation he pleases, so long as it does not make him less fit for his 
public duty. Official time occupied in any work which has for its 
object improvement in professional knowledge should he allowed 
within reasonable limits. Attendances at meetings called for pro- 
fessional purposes, or visits to other places for the purpose of acquiring 
professional knowledge, would, we take it, be considered quite 
legitimate. Where a certain number of hours daily or weekly has 
been fixed, the question of the disposal of a librarian’s leisure time 
win not arise. 

2. Notice of intention to deteemtne an appointment might be stipulated 

for in an agreement. The usual practice is one month’s notice on 
either side. 

3. A public librarian who handles public money should be required to 

obtain security from a recognized guarantee office. The amount 
insured against wiU generally be fully covered by a sum equal to 
10 per cent, of the annual income of the library. Premiums for 
municipal officers average about 5s. per cent., and the library authority 
should make the annual payments to keep the policy ahve. 

4. The VACATION allowed to librarians varies with the conditions of each 

place. In some cases six weeks are allowed, irrespective of the time 
occupied by conferences or other annual meetings. Usually foiur 
weeks are given. As a rule, however, this matter .in the local govern- 
ment service is ruled by the staff scheme in force in the individual 
town or county. 

5. Practice differs as regards the sending of delegates to conferences of 

^The King’s Speech to the Commons (3 November, 1936) promised 
** measures ... to make further provision for the superannuation of local 
government officers.” 
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library associations. It is usual to send the librarian, who is some- 
times accompanied by the chairman and other members of committee, 
but the legal position is a little indefinite as to the payment of expenses. 
The Ministry of Health has of late usually authorized the expenses 
of two representatives. 

Every library which desires to keep abreast with modern ideas in 
library work should send its librarian to approved conferences of the 
Library Association. All public libraries should join the Library 
Association as institution members, and their librarian will naturally 
be a member in his own right. The personal exchange of ideas at 
the conferences is so valuable that every librarian should be able 
to be allowed to have it, and members of committee also greatly 
benefit by attendance. The expenses fee is one of the most profit- 
able investments a library committee can make. 

117. Duties of the Librarian. — The dutiCsS of a librarian 
practically cover every section of this Manual, and it is there- 
fore needless to go over the ground here. The following sum- 
mary is applicable to the average library, but it must be 
adjusted considerably in large libraries, where the chief librarian 
is mainly an administrator. Such large libraries have special 
departmental experts, and it is clear that over many of these 
items the chief librarian can exercise only a general supervision. 
Where there are large trained staffs he should avoid details and 
concern himself with the general direction of all departments ; 
otherwise he will become immersed impossibly in minutiie 
to the great detriment of the library service as a whole : 

1. He must superintend and prepare all the business for the library com- 

mittee, prepare agendas, check accounts, compile lists of books, and 
prepare reports. 

2. He must attend all committee meetings, and such of the local authority 

meetings as may be fixed. 

3. He must prepare all specifications for contracts, and bring forward 

in plenty of time all business which arises regularly, either monthly, 
quarterly or annually. 

4. He should sign all orders and be responsible for all correspondence 

connected with the library. He should keep copies of all orders 
and important letters, as well as copies of any specifications or other 
documents. 

5. He must fix the time, duties and daily work of the staff, and superintend 

and check their attendance and work in every department. 

6. He must see that order is maintained among readers throughout the 

main building and branches, and that the rules are enforced within 
reason, and that the opening and closing of the library are done 
punctually. 
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7. He must carefully supervise the selection of books and periodicals for 

addition to the library, and examine all necessary lists, catalogues and 
reviews for that purpose. 

8. He should check all cataloguing and classification work. 

9. He should be prepared when called upon to aid readers, as far as possible, 

in any line of research, and should be easily accessible at all times 
when on duty. 

The librarian should appear, as a matter of course, with other 
heads of departments at all civic functions. 

118. A paragraph in the Public Libraries Committee Report ^ 
appears to be of such value that we reprint it here. It applies 
to all professional library workers, chief and assistant : “ A 
word may perhaps be added with regard to a branch of library 
training which does not at present figure in any curriculum 
known to us, but which nevertheless is not without real import- 
ance. We refer to instruction in what may be called library 
ethics, or the minor morals of librarianship. The librarian is, 
by the nature of his duties, brought into continual contact 
with members of the general public. The efficiency of his 
control, and the value of his services as guide and adviser, 
depend very much on his personality and manners. Courtesy, 
patience, tact, good temper, are essential for the librarian in all 
grades of the service. Willingness to give help, patience in 
the face of stupidity, control of temper under provocation, 
must be inculcated in every assistant and attendant in a 
library ,* while the higher ranks need to cultivate a study of 
human nature which may almost claim the dignity of a special 
branch of psychology. The human factor is of such supreme 
importance in library administration that schools of librarian- 
ship and courses of instruction may well be asked to devote a 
portion of their attention to giving advice on this topic.” 

119. Etiquette. — There is incumbent on every profession 
an etiquette as between its members. A few, perhaps obvious, 
points should be indicated. It is not permissible to discuss 
adversely the work of any member with a layman. It is not 
permissible to make comparisons, especially in public reports, 
between the work of one’s own library and that of another to 
the detriment of the other. It is not permissible to accept 
personal gifts or favours from any trader who supplies goods 
to the library. When a librarian, at the request of a non- 
librarian member of a community other than his own, furnishes 

ip. 8S. 
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information concerning his library which may be used in con- 
nection with the library of that community, he is bound in 
courtesy to send a copy of the information to the librarian 
who may be affected. Should a librarian issue a questionnaire 
he should send a copy of its results to the librarians whom he 
has asked to answer it. 

A librarian is the servant, in a position of trust, of his 
authority ; he should carry out its instructions to the best of 
his powers, even when he disagrees with them. He has a right 
to expect loyalty from his staff, and he is bound to give loyalty 
and encouragement for good work and complete impartiality 
in return. The testimonials he gives should be true in fact 
and in spirit. These points the professional librarian accepts 
as commonplaces. 


Bibliography 

See end of Chapter VIII. 
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ASSISTANTS 

120. General. — ^The organization of the library staff under 
the chief librarian is naturally governed by the number of 
assistants and the size of the system they work. Most libraries 
have a second qualified librarian who is variously called Deputy 
Chief Librarian, Deputy Librarian, Chief Assistant Librarian, 
or, more rarely, Vice-Librarian. There is still considerable 
confusion in the nomenclature of library offices, and it would 
be well if a uniform system were adopted. Large libraries have, 
in addition, a hierarchy of librarians, as follows : 1. A Super- 
intendent or Inspector of Branches, where there are several 
libraries in the system, as at Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Manchester ; 2. Librarians-in-Charge of the several depart- 
ments in the main or central library ; 3. Branch Librarians ; 
4f. Senior assistants ; 5. Junior assistants. The qualifications 
of Deputy, Superintendent of Branches, Librarians-in-Charge 
and Branch Librarians should be complete, and to these 
positions only trained men should be appointed. It is a sound 
plan to throw open all the higher appointments in libraries to 
competition, in which competition, of course, any member of 
the existing staff should be allowed, without prejudice, to 
compete. 

121. Deputy-Librarian. — Appointments to any senior 
position should be subject to the same principles, and to con- 
ditions similar to those governing the appointment of chief 
librarians. In small libraries the means at the disposal of the 
committee do not always permit of a salary sufficient to attract 
a fellow of the Library Association, or a man similarly qualified, 
but no assistant who is inexperienced or is without a professional 
diploma should ever be appointed to the important position of 
deputy-librarian. The duties of the deputy-librarian comprise 
the whole administration of the library system under the chief 
librarian, the general supervision of every department, and the 
direction of the duties of the whole staff. He becomes acting- 
chief librarian in every absence of his principal, and should be 
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qualified to assume this position both by his knowledge and his 
personality. It is therefore clear that his technical training 
must in general be as sound and catholic as that of his chief ; 
and in addition to this quality, he should possess initiative, 
disciplinary powers, discretion, and loyalty to his chief and to 
the existing system. In detail his duties will vary according to 
the size of the system ; and in small libraries he will be merely 
the superior assistant, taking part in every operation (except 
the merely mechanical ones, which may be performed by 
untrained juniors) of the library ; in somewhat larger libraries 
he may arrange the hours and duties of the staff and superintend 
them, and check all cataloguing and classification. In the 
largest libraries his work is almost purely administrative. 

The conditions of the appointment of a deputy-librarian are 
somewhat difficult to describe, owing to the divergences we have 
named. He usually, but not always, works similar hours to the 
remainder of the staff ; has his own office, or, at any rate, 
private desk ; and is usually invested with considerable 
authority. It should be the aim of the chief librarian to make 
this office a worthy one — and to see that only worthy persons 
occupy it. A good deputy gives tone to the whole staff, as he 
comes into more intimate contact witli it than the chief librarian. 
His salary should be equal to 60 per cent, of the sum received 
by the chief librarian, as the scale already given (Section 118 ) 
shows. 

122. Superintendent (Inspector) of Branches. — This 
librarian acts as a liaison officer between the chief librarian and 
the branch librarian in systems where there are many branch 
libraries. He must be qualified to assess the work of each 
library and to co-ordinate the whole branch system, to arrange 
time-sheets, examine into the performance of the assistants, 
judge their capacity and training, and bring out the initiative 
of branch librarians and assistants, advise as to the books 
required in particular localities ; and, in general, make the 
units of the system smooth-working parts of a homogeneous 
whole. It is probable that a capable superintendent is an 
economy of some consequence in a large system. Few libraries, 
however, with less than a dozen branches possess such an 
officer, his duties usually in other cases falling upon the chief 
or deputy-librarians. The superintendent is subordinate to the 
deputy-librarian, and his salary is something more than that 
of a branch or departmental librarian. 

123. Departmental Librarians. — Of recent years the 
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tendency in library work has been towards specialization, and 
in most libraries of any size assistants are given more or. less 
permanent care of departments, and are usually called librarians- 
in-charge. The librarian of a branch library falls into this 
category although he may not occupy exactly the same level 
on the staff as the librarian-in-charge of the reference library ; 
as, also, in libraries which have such departments, do the heads 
of the children’s libraries, the cataloguing staff, the com- 
mercial library, the “readers’ adviser,” etc. In the great 
libraries the librarian-in-charge of the reference department is 
easily the head of the grade we are discussing, as he must 
obviously be a person of considerable bibliographical acquire- 
ments in addition to being the possessor of a complete library 
training, and his work lies with inquirers, research workers, and 
similar readers who require skilled assistance. In other 
libraries, however, all librarians-in-charge are regarded as 
official equals. The duties of a librarian-in-charge are to 
conduct the department according to the prevailing library 
policy, to arrange and to supervise the work of his staff and to 
forward their training, to maintain order in all rooms and to 
exploit the department to the utmost in the public interest. 

124. Library Councils. — In some libraries the chief 
librarians have formed the senior members of his staff into a 
committee which is variously named, but is commonly called 
by the large name of the Library Coxmcil, which meets weekly 
or monthly to discuss the current methods of the library system 
and the means whereby its activities may be improved and its 
influence extended. Such a council has necessarily only a con- 
sultative function, as decisions should be made only by the 
Chief Librarian. Regular agenda are often used and minutes 
kept of such meetings. They are surprisingly fruitful in useful 
suggestions ; even quite impractical suggestions may throw 
light on the general work. Chief librarians usually take their 
colleagues into their confidence in this way, and thus a com- 
munity of interest is created and an enthusiasm is fostered 
which are well worth having. 

125. Assistants. — In America the library assistant is in the 
best instances a person who is a graduate of a college or who has 
had a high school education ; who, in addition, has taken a 
course of one year, or, in special instances, two years at a library 
school. On this side of the Atlantic we are growing, gradually, 
in the direction of this ideal, but even in the most generously 
supported public library in the British Isles there are as yet 
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few libraries in a position financially to command the services of 
a gradnate-plusdibrary-school-traincd staff. Nor, indeed, is it 
desirable or economic that a staff should be composed entirely 
of such persons, even in the largest libraries. Certain persons 
have natural gifts for our work which education of university 
rank can increase but cannot create, and it would be a disaster 
if the profession were closed to them because of what is, in the 
last analysis, lack of means on the part of their parents and 
guardians. But we must not be misunderstood ; the spread 
of education is such that even these persons may be able to 
obtain university training, and what we desire to emphasize is 
not that university education is unnecessary in the higher 
work of libraries, for that would be merely absurd, but that a 

( library career should be open to anyone who is naturally fitted 
for it. The “ love of books,” which is an excellent basis on 
which to build, is only one of the several qualifications necessary. 

126. With these reservations, the better the initial material 
the better will be the results. We are dealing with facts as they 
are as well as with our hopes. It must be clear that in every 
library there is a great deal of work of a pedestrian character 
which demands no more for its performance than industry, 
neatness and accuracy. It is also clear that there are different 
types of library with different needs ; and in the special library 
a specialist, with library training added, is perhaps desirable. 
Moreover, in all the larger libraries there are special types of 
work for which quite different personal qualities are desirable. 
A good reference librarian might have made a good children’s 
librarian, but the combination of qualities is not common, and 
the librarian-to-be of the commercial section or the tech- 
nological section needs to be rather different in each case from 
the lending librarian or the cataloguer. But all are librarians, 
and none of them will be successful unless he is that primarily. 
One further point, the library career is now open to men and 
women equally, and although women do ixot always, or indeed 
often, receive equal pay with men, that is merely the result of a 
bad, and it is to be hoped, transient tradition. There will, 
therefore, be no further reference to sex as a qualification or 
I hindrance in this book, save in one instance — ^women are 
f clearly indicated for the work of children’s libraries. 

127. It follows from the above that there are in prospect, and 
in some places there actually exist, two distinct grades of library 
worker : the clerical and the professional. They need not be 
absolutely exclusive, and it should be possible for the clerical 
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worker with the necessary ability to pass upwards to the 
professional grade. The clerical worker is one who does such 
duties as keeping the shelves in order, writing book-cards and 
overdues, preparing books for the shelves, and the obvious 
simple necessary mechanical tasks. Such assistants should 
commence work at the maximum age of sixteen, and should 
have a salary in prospect which should enable them to live as 
respectable members of society. The number of secondary 
school pupils now available makes it usually possible to employ 
matriculants in this grade ; and it is desirable to do so in order 
that they may make the necessary studies that lead to the 
professional grade. To employ assistants who have not passed 
a recognized “ professional entrance examination ” (the school 
leaving, or matriculation) is unsocial, unless the engagement is 
terminated early enough to allow the assistant to enter some 
other occupation ^easily ; and it must be remembered that it is 
extremely difficult for youngsters who work the required hours 
in a library to undergo the strain in their spare time of preparing 
themselves for matriculation. If therefore non-matriculants 
are employed, and it is intended to retain them, their hours 
should be so shortened or arranged that they can study. Even 
when the assistants are matriculated the hours should be such 
that reasonable time can be given to professional study. The 
problem is more easily stated than solved, as few libraries, 
especially the smaller ones, have the means to employ staffs 
large enough to permit such privileges. 

128. The usual term for such assistant is Junior Assistant, 
and to older and qualified assistants the term Senior Assistants 
is usually applied. The terms are not good ones, as the word 
senior ” carries with it a suggestion of age which does not 
always correspond with the facts. It would be better if some 
such terms as Junior and Qualified or Uncertificated and 
Certificated could be substituted. It is true that a “ senior 
assistant is usually responsible for some special form of work and 
sometimes directs the work of juniors, but that does not justify 
a misleading nomenclature. The qualified assistant can be 
drawn, as we have suggested, from the clerical staff after 
qualifying either in the Library Association intermediate 
examination or in the first part of the diploma offered by a 
library school; or may be engaged as such after completing 
the whole-time course at the library school. Both methods 
have their advantages and drawbacks. Some librarians hold 
that an assistant who has gone through all mechanical tasks 
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and has studied at the same time is likely to be a better worker 
than one who has a library school training without that 
experience ; others are equally emphatic — and the Public 
Libraries Committee Report holds with them — tliat long 
experience in writing book-cards, tidying shelves and similar 
simple work, gives no superiority for the work of cataloguing, 
classification, book-selection and advising readers, over those 
who come into the work at a later age with more intensive 
education and theoretical training. Coming down to actual 
fact, the ordinary library still finds it necessary to use the 
younger worker, but the tendency must be to increase the 
number of library schools and to employ their diplomatcs. A 
solution would be for libraries to grant bursaries, and the 
necessary leave for attendance at library schools, to promising 
assistants. That again is a matter of means, which may be 
provided with the growing appreciation of library work. 

129. Hours. — An exhaustive inquiry into the hours worked 
by municipal library assistants was made by the Library 
Assistants’ Association in 1911, who embodied its results in a 
report. A second enquiry, made by the same body (now called 
the Association of Assistant Librarians) produced another 
report in 1931, admirably edited by Mr. F. Seymour Smith. 
From this emerge several important considerations. Hours 
are naturally influenced by the prevailing length of working- 
time in commerce and in other walks of life. The average 
number worked in libraries in 1908 was 48 weekly ; in 1911 it 
was 45.22 ; but in 1935 averaged 40, and 38 is fairly common 
and thought to be adequate. The difficulties which face a 
librarian in arranging a time-sheet are that he has usually too 
small a staff, and that the library is in many or all of its depart- 
ments open twelve or more hours daily. This involves evening 
work on several days in the week, and means that the hours arc 
irregular. At the same time the nature of library work is 
exacting, and much more efficient work can be expected from 
a seven-hours’, or even shorter, day than from a longer one. 
Study, recreation and social experience are absolutely necessary 
for successful work ; and time-sheets should be arranged to 
make these possible. The library authority whose staff is so 
small that long hours are necessary to keep the library open 
is attempting at the expense of the health and whole natural 
life of its staff to do more work than the community has a right 
to expect. Even with the seven-hour day the broken hours 
involved form the least attractive feature of library work. The 
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time-sheet shown in 1911 by the Library Assistants’ Association 
is given as an illustration of the kind of hours that many libraries 
have to cover. It provides for a half-holiday weekly and for 
hours of recreation and study. Continual improvements are 
being made. Many libraries close earlier than 9 p.m., 8 being 
fairly common and 7 occurs in some places. The effort is to 
give each worker three nights off weekly, one of them to be 
continuous with the half-day. This is preferred here to the 
whole day and one evening off which some librarians advocate 
as it appears to spread the opportunities for social life more 
evenly. “ Split-duties ” {i.e, 9-1 and 5-9) are much disliked, 
but no time-sheet has yet been produced which dispenses with 
them and does not create at least equal disadvantages. It 
should also be the aim to make the use of tlie sheet regular, so 
that assistants may know what evenings, for example, are at 
their disposal throughout the year. Modifications are sometimes 
made during the summer months, when the work is slacker, in 
the direction of giving the assistants more free time. 

130. Sunday Work. — A few libraries remain open on Sun- 
days and on public holidays, usually for a part of the day. About 
half of these pay extra remuneration for hours worked on these 
days ,* others allow time off for it ; and in one or two places 
Hebrew assistants have been specially employed for Sunday 
duty. 

131. Notes on Duties. — The smallness of staffs often makes 
it necessary to put the work of issuing books to readers in the 
hands of juniors. The actual charging of books is indeed a 
mechanical process, but its performance is carried out at one 
of the main points of contact with the public where knowledge 
and experience are of great value. Larger libraries have, as 
a rule, departmental staffs which arc confined to the work of 
the particular department to which they arc accredited. This 
is undoubtedly the most business-like and economical method ; 
but every assistant should be given the opportunity of leaiming 
the work of every department and should be required to do so. 
This may be done by transferring the assistants at not too 
lengthy intervals. In smaller libraries this departmental 
division does not exist, and an assistant may work in the 
lending library in the morning, in tlie reference library in the 
evening, and at a branch to-morrow, just as the exigencies of 
the service dictate. 

Ordinary qualified senior ”) assistants occupy a position 
somewhat analogous to that of non-commissioned officers, and 
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act as reliefs to the librarians-in-charge. Often, as we have 
said above, they are made responsible for some branch of the 
routine, as, for example, book-binding, defaulters, registration off 
borrowers, etc., and this is a good method, provided that anyf 
one assistant is not confined rigidly and for too long to one task. 

All assistants should understand the implications of the state- 
ments in Section 119. The one recommendation of a library is a 
satisfied community of readers. To this end the impression 
should never be given that the needs of a reader cannot be met 
until the whole resources of the library and all libraries with 
which it has affiliations have been exhausted. This means team 
work on the part of the whole staff. Juniors must pass on to 
seniors difficulties which they cannot solve, and they in turn 
must if they fail, see that they reach the chief librarian. 

132. Diary. — It is a good plan to use a work diary or duty 
book, in which the daily duties of each assistant can be entered. 
By means of such a book it is easy to change the work about, 
in order to give every assistant an opportunity of doing every- 
thing in turn ; and it is necessary because of the changes worked 
on the composition of the staff by the time-sheet. A form of 
diary for a library where the staff is not departmental is shown 
in the ruling below (Fig. 12, page 92), which can be adjusted to 
meet the conditions in large libraries. The names or numbers of 
the assistants are written or printed in the margin, and against 
these the particular duty, or set' of duties, to be performed 
that day are written. This book is generally made up by the 
librarian-in-charge and checked by the deputy-librarian or the 
chief librarian. In small libraries the librarian can write up this 
record. Apart from its value as a simple means of distributing 
and fixing duties, it is a record of visitors or callers, errors, 
absences of staff, progress of certain pieces of work, checks of 
various kinds, and may even be used as a staff time-book. It is 
a guide to the work of a library and a check upon results. For 
convenience’ sake the assistants are numbered in order of 
seniority. 

133. The method of using this book is very simple. If there 
are ten assistants or under, one page only is used, each member 
of the staff receiving an appropriate number. If there are more 
than ten assistants two pages are used, the numbers on the 
second page having the figure 1 prefixed to them, and the 10 
being altered to 20. Thus page 2 will appear as 11, 12, 13, 14, 
etc. If there are more than twenty assistants a third page can 
be used, the existing numbers having 2 prefixed as before. 
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Each assistant on arriving or departing enters on the “ Time- 
Sheet ” the time in the spaces reserved, beginning the day with 
the first column. The assistants who check and tidy a to d 
in the mornings write their initials opposite the particular duty, 
while those who attend to the charging system, date stamps, 
overdues and cash for change also initial the item, the amount 
of change being stated. Against each assistant’s number is 
written his or her duties for the day. The first page or pages 
of the work book should be reserved as a key, and the names of 
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the assistants should be written against the numbers which 
represent them. The column ‘‘ New Orders ” is for new instruc- 
tions for all the staff. These should be entered briefly in red 
ink from the bottom towards the top of the page. The Notes 
lines will receive all items specified and any other notable 
incidents occurring in the course of each day, such as “ Break- 
down of Electric Light,” “ Drunken man expelled,” etc. The 
diary must be kept in a definite place, and every assistant 
should be held responsible for entering up his own notes and 
time. Any note of a general kind must be entered by the senior 
officer present on duty. The work book should be submitted 
to the chief librarian every morning. 

134. Salaries. — Salaries are the most difficult question the 
library profession has to meet. Up to the present few library 
workers have been paid more than a living wage, and many 
have received barely that. It is obvious that increases in this 
direction are essential in the new conditions ; and there is 
no reason, except the want of goodwill upon the part of library 
authorities, why better salaries should not be paid in the 
larger towns and in the counties at any rate. We saw in 
Section 66 that the average amount spent on salaries in the 
United Kingdom was from about 40 to 44.6 per cent, of the 
entire income. 

The Library Association, in conjunction with the National 
Association of Local Government officers, considered the 
question in 1924 and agreed on the following table. The scheme 
is not satisfactory in many ways. 

A.-B. Age scale only (16-17) .... £80 to £165. 

C. A higher grade of work is indicated irrespective 

of age ....... £180 to £240. 

D. A stiU higher grade involving more skilled duties 

and responsibility than C . . . . £260 to £325. 

The increments in each case to be £15 per annum. Tor sub-librarians 
and deputy-librarians the scale given in Tig. 10 (Section 113) applies. 

The whole position is so fluid and unsatisfactory that to 
pursue it further is not profitable. The Public Libraries Beport 
recommends that with due regard to qualifications, “ the trained 
librarian should be paid no less than the trained teacher, and 
the one profession should not be less attractive than the other.” ^ 

135. All salaries, whether paid monthly or weekly, should not 
be subject to any deduction on account of absences from illness 

1 Public Libraries Report, 1927, p. 206. 
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(except in so far as the matter is governed by National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance, and Superannuation rules), 
holidays, or other causes. The annual increases should be 
granted provided the report of the chief librarian is satisfactory, 
but no assistant should be allowed to hold the view that increases 
are automatic and not dependent upon satisfactory service. It 
is usual, to arrange for the whole of the increases to become 
due at the same date, so that they can all be considered at one 
meeting of the committee. 

1 36- Vacation. — The time granted for annual holidays ranges 
from three weeks or more for deputy-librarians and departmental 
librarians to one week for juniors. A week or ten days is not 
sufficient for rest and change, and a fortniglxt is the minimum 
that should be allowed. 

137. Staff Training. — ^We have indicated some of the 
factors of library training. It will be well to be more specific. 
Every assistance in and inducement to study should be given to 
assistants. Definite study of literature should be required from 
the first year, and the importance of the reading of literary 
reviews and periodicals as well as of keeping in touch with all 
professional associations and library literature should be 
inculcated. The studies of the librarian never cease. Younger 
assistants can receive great help if their seniors, under the 
advice of the chief librarian, supervise their studies, and one of 
the most pleasant features of the profession in the past has been 
the willingness of seniors to help in this way. In effect it often 
works out that chief librarians supervise the training of the 
staff, and librarians-in-charge accept responsibility for directing 
the studies of subordinates, and in small libraries the deputy- 
librarian assumes this duty. Some libraries have staff guilds 
which hold regular classes, sometimes with outside teachers in 
special subjects ; and the plan is to be commended. All books 
that may be required should be provided by the library, and 
class fees and examination expenses of successful students arc 
paid in many towns — a method which deserves univci'sal 
adoption. Every assistant who has not qualified before 
appointment should obtain the syllabuses of tlic Library 
Association examination courses and those of the University of 
London Library School with the intention of taking the courses 
of one of them ; but, as that is all implied in what has already 
been stated, all we wish to say here is that it is of the utmost 
importance that the staff should keep its knowledge cuiTcnt. 

138. The Library Economy Library.— The foundation of 
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all training is a collection of works on library economy and 
bibliography ; without which a library is not properly equipped. 
Every recognized text-book on the theory and practice of every 
department of librarianship, all library periodicals, the best 
examples of catalogues, bulletins, reading lists, annual reports, 
and the standard bibliographies, should be available on the freest 
conditions. Some libraries set apart a definite sum annually 
for the purchase of such works ; and its expenditure is one 
of the best ultimate economies in which a committee can engage. 
Moreover, the institution which ostensibly provides the litera- 
ture of all other professions is obviously in a ridiculous position 
if it does not provide the literature of librarianship. In the 
Appendix we give a list of the works which should form the 
professional collection of every library of average size ; and 
even small libraries should endeavour to become possessed of the 
majority of them. 

139. Caretakers. — ^A satisfactory janitor or caretaker, 
generally speaking, is a valuable member of staff, and is rare. 
Caretakers’ wages vary all over the country, according to the 
size of the library, amount of work and perquisites. In cases 
where a residence is provided, it is usual to secure the services of 
a man and his wife, and furnish him with a uniform and the 
usual light, coal, etc. In such cases the wages are usually less 
than when a man has to find his own residence. The wages of 
such workers are usually governed by joint (or other) industrial 
councils, and vary according to place and the cost of living. In 
large libraries extra assistance should always be provided, and 
the cleaning should be done early in the morning, before the 
hour of opening. A sufficient staff of cleaners should be provided 
to enable this to be done without interfering with the service of 
the public. Rates of pay for this class of work differ so much 
that it is impossible to lay down a general rule. 

A caretaker should be made responsible to the librarian for 
the cleanliness and order of the building, and his duties should 
include a certain number of hours’ attendance in uniform as 
general overseer of the rooms and their frequenters. It is 
imperative that this official should not be allowed to develop the 
attitude of a Jack-in-office, and in all his patrol work courtesy 
and firmness should be required. Eight or nine hours daily 
should be considered full time for a caretaker, and suitable 
arrangements must be made to enable him to remain off duty 
at hours when the business is quiet. In large libraries it is 
customary to employ a staff of janitors or caretakers. 
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140. Staff Accommodation. — In libraries of every size 
private rooms of suitable dimensions should be provided for the 
librarian and the assistants ; with work- and store-rooms for 
the staff and caretaker. The librarian’s room in small libraries 
may be made large enough to serve as a committee room, and 
in all cases should have separate lavatory accommodation. A 
large safe or strong room is often attached to the librarian’s 
room, or in a secure part of the basement, in which to store 
valuable documents and books. It should be shelved to contain 
such documents as registers, minutes and other local records in 
a convenient manner, and should be kept well ventilated and dry 
for the safe preservation of its contents. Strong rooms vary in 
size from 4 feet x 6 feet X 8 feet, to large apartments 20 feet X 
20 feet and upwards. The usual furnishings of a librarian’s 
room comprise a desk, table, bookshelves, chairs, hat and 
umbrella stand, and other office furniture. Staff mess-rooms 
should be fitted with tables, chairs, cupboards, with a locker for 
each assistant, cooking apparatus and other appliances. Work- 
rooms for staff use must be fitted to suit the class of work 
carried on, whether cataloguing or preparing books, binding or 
filing. Storerooms for general purposes and for the use of the 
caretaker should also be provided, fitted with all necessary 
cupboards and shelving. Separate staff rooms are usually, but 
not always, provided for each sex, and separate lavatory 
accommodation is essential. 
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LIBEARY ASSOCIATIONS 

141. Throughout the world librarians have organized them- 
selves in professional associations for the improvement of the 
work, the education of library workers, and the supply of 
information. The largest of these societies is the American 
Library Association, which has about 10,000 members ; many 
other countries have such societies, and the most recent develop- 
ment of the idea is the International Library Federation. 
In the British Isles there exist the Library Association, to which 
are affiliated the Scottish library Association and the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians, and the Irish Free State Associa- 
tion, which is at present an independent body. 

142. The Library Association. — This body, which has a 
membership of over 5,000, is the central force of British 
librarianship. It was founded in 1877 at the First International 
Library Conference, which was held in London. In 1898 it 
received a Royal Charter by which it became the responsible 
representative body of the profession. Its objects as set out 
in the Charter are to unite all persons engaged or interested in 
libraries by means of conferences and meetings for the dis- 
cussion of bibliograjihy and all other phases of librarianship ,* 
to promote the better administration of libraries ; to improve 
the position and qualifications of librarians ; to promote the 
adoption of the Public Libraries Acts and the establishment of 
reference and lending libraries for use by the public ; to watch 
and promote legislation affecting public libraries ; to encourage 
bibliographical study and research ; to publish information of 
service to the members, or which in any way furthers the 
interests of the Association ; to collect and maintain a library 
and museum ; to hold examinations in librarianship and to 
issue certificates of efficiency ,* and to maintain in every lawful 
way the interests of libraries and their workers. The Associa- 
tion has excellent headquarters at Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W.C. 1, which were made available by the 
Carnegie Trustees and were furnished and fitted by the mem- 
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bcrs ; and were opened by Mr. Stanley Baldwin ^ in 1933. 
In addition to an attractive Assembly Room which is also 
shelved for the Association’s Library, committee rooms, and the 
business offices, there is a fine members’ room, comfortably 
furnished, where luncheons and other meals are served and 
thus Chaucer House has a certain highly-desirable “ club ” 
character. The Library is supplemented by an information 
bureau, in the establishment of which the Association has been 
aided by the Rockefeller Foundation, which collects and makes 
available to all who need it the most recent knowledge con- 
cerning libraries. 

143. It should be observed that the Association is not purely 
professional ,• it seeks the co-operation in membership of 
library authorities as institution members, individual members 
of library committees, and all persons interested in libraries, 
as well as library workers themselves. In its public relations 
it is mainly a consultant and advisory body, but it has power 
under its charter to expel from membership authorities or per- 
sons whose actions are at variance with the charter. It appeals 
to the library world in a multiplicity of ways, as it is organized 
into divisions and sections which study the interests of assistant 
librarians, county librarians and university and research 
librarians, as well as other types ; and it has branches in London 
and in other parts of the country which make it possible for 
members to meet without great difficulty. 

144. Registration. — ^While its membership is open to all 
suitable people, it maintains a professional register for librarians. 
By this librarians are classified as Fellows or Associates accord- 
ing to their degree of attainment. 

Fellows arc elected from persons who hold the diploma of the 
Association, after passing the examinations described below 
(Section 146). Diplomates of recognized schools of librarian- 
ship may also be elected, if they have also passed a prescribed 
part of the Final Examination of the Association. It is also 
possible for persons of special distinction in librarianship to be 
elected, in order to attach to the Association those directors 
of great libraries who have been appointed without special 
training as librarians. 

Associates are librarians who were Members of the Library 
Association prior to 1928 ; librarians who have passed the 

To bo strictly accurate, Lord Irwin (now Viscount Halifax), President o 
the Board of Education, deputised for Mr. Baldwin, who was hold up by 
parliamentary business ; but Mr. Baldwin attended lunch with the Council 
prior to the ceremony which was performed in his name. 
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Fig. 13. — Chaucer House, London, the Headquarters of the Library Association 
(Sections 14M53). 
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Intermediate Examination of the Association and liave had 
three years of paid, approved service ; and persons who possess 
the diploma' of a recognized school of librarianship, and are 
not qualified as Fellows. 

These are entitled, so long as they remain in memhership, to 
use the letters F.L.A. or A.L.A., as the case may be, after their 
names. 

145. The branches and sections hold frequent meetings 
independently and Jointly, at which visits arc made and pro- 
fessional papers read and discussed. The whole Association 
meets in Annual Conference yearly, wlicn it is generally the 
guest of some municipality, for discussion of wider (questions. 
This is the principal library event of the year, and every library 
worker who can should attend, as more is to be learned during 
that week than in many months of solitary study of library 
matters. Library committees should not only encourage their 
librarians to attend ; they should delegate some of their own 
number to attend, and pay the expenses involved in both cases. 
The papers and discussions arc usually ])ublishcd in The Library 
Association Record, the monthly official journal which is issued 
free to members. 

146. Educational Work. — From the point of view of the 
probable reader of this Manual the most important part of the 
Association’s work is that of its Education C'ommittee. The 
committee promotes and co-oi'dinatcs all suitable kinds of 
library training, and holds examinations, twicjc yearly at present, 
in May and December, Any persoii in membership of the 
Association is admitted to these examinations. The syllabus 
has undergone several revisions since its inception about 35 
years ago, and the latest scheme will o])cratc from January 1st, 
1988.1 This scheme is as follows, ('audidatc^s must l)e not 
less than 17 and must have passed the S(^hools Leaving or an 
equivalent general examination. 

I. — Elementary. 

1, English Literary History (3 liours) ; 2, Elementary 

Classification, Cataloguing and Accession Methods (1| hours) ; 

a. Elementary Library Administration (1| hours). Candi- 
dates must pass in all three divisions at one examination. 

^ I’articukra of tho cxinting aohcnxo and fuller (PdailH of the U);i8 one are 
given in The Lihrary Ammalion Year Hook, ohtainahle from (Jhaucer 
House. 
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II. — Intermediate. 

Candidates must have passed the 'EJesnentary Examina- 
tion (or obtain exemption if they are C^iiadCfaiias, 
present an approved certificate in one o# the fol-rowiiig 
languages : Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Irish, Welsh. (A second language is required before 
admission to the Final Examination.) 

Four three-hour papers : 

1, Intermediate Library Routine. 

2, Library Stock and Assistance to Readers. 

3, Intermediate Cataloguing. 

4, Intermediate Classification. 

III. — Final. 

Part I. (a) General Bibliography and Book Selection. 

(2 papers, each 3 hours.) 

(b) Historical Bibliography. 

or 

(c) Palaeography and Archives. 

or 

(d) Indexing and Abstracting. 

(1 paper of 3 hours, except (c) which will be 2 papers, 
each of 3 hours.) 

(e) Advanced Classification and Cataloguing. 

(1 paper of 3 hours.) 

Part II. (a) English Literary History. 

(2 papers, each 3 hours.) 

(b) Advanced Library Administration. 

(2 papers, each 3 hours.) 

Part III. For this candidates must write in their own time 
an essay, of not more than 10,000 words, the subject of 
which must first be approved by the Education Committee. 
Each candidate whose essay is accepted must attend a viva 
voce examination on the subject of the essay. 

A very full syllabus, indispensable for students, in which each 
subject is clearly outlined, appears in The Library Association 
Year Book, together with lists of recommended text-books 
and the examination papers set in the two examinations held 
prior to the date of publication. It may be noted that the 
1938 Intermediate Examination may be considered to qualify 
senior assistants, deputies in small libraries, second assistants 
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at large branches, etc. ; while the Final is definitely for chief 
librarians and the other higher grades of the service. Success- 
ful candidates in Part II may apply to be registered as Associates 
(A.L.A.) and in Part II as Fellows (F.L.A.). If granted, they 
should on all suitable occasions use the letters after their 
names ; they have been hardly won and the pretence that they 
are of no consequence is mere affectation. 

147. The method of preparation is left to the candidate. 
Probably the most satisfactory is the training provided by the 
University of London School of Librarianship, which trains for 
the L.A. examinations as well as those of the University. There 
are also oral classes at Manchester and elsewhere, and brief 
summer schools which are extremely useful. All direct teaching, 
however, is limited to those who can attend it ; and to meet 
the needs of those whom distance or expense deprives of that 
advantage, the Association has arranged a very elaborate 
system of correspondence courses, with able tutors, which is 
conducted for it by the Association of Assistant Librarians. 

We conclude these remarks by saying that librarians may be 
judged by their relations with the Library Association. Their 
place on the Register is in a broad sense the seal upon their 
experience and qualifications ; and the catholicity of the Associ- 
ation’s educational work and its record of activity on behalf 
of libraries and librarians command the respect and adherence 
of all who are likely to read this book. No professional libi'ary 
worker should consider it consistent with his self-respect to 
remain outside this Association. 

148. The Association of Assistant Librarians. — This is 
now a section of the Library Association, but it has almost 
autonomous powers still. It is for assistants in municipal 
and institutional (but not commercial lending) libraries, and 
was founded in 1895 by the members of one of the Libi'ary 
Association Summer Schools, to educate, and to protect the 
special interests of assistants, and to provide them with a freer 
platform than the Library Association seemed to offer. By 
means of monthly meetings held throughout the winter at 
various libraries, the reading of papers, discussions, etc. ; by 
study circles, summer schools, international visits to libraries, 
and other activities, it has changed for the better the whole 
tone of the library service, and has won for itself a distinct 
place amongst professional associations. It is organized on 
lines similar to those of the Library Association, being governed 
by a President, Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Secretary 
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and Coiincil. The Association has several district divisions ; 
maintains a good professional library ; issues free to all mem- 
bers a monthly journal, The Library Assistant ; and has been 
responsible for various valuable brief publications included 
the “ A.A.L. Series.” 

149. The Library Association of Ireland has its headquarters 
at the Irish Central Library for Students, 58, Upper Mount 
Street, Dublin, and limits its activities to the Irish Free State. 
It publishes its proceedings in An Leahharlann, a quarterly 
journal, in Irish and in English, and holds an annual conference. 
It has done much to promote co-operation and to quicken the 
movement. A society of much interest is the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureau (A.S.L.I.B.) which 
has headquarters at 16, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. It 
unites business and research librarians and a multiplicity of 
learned and industrial interests. It holds an annual week-end 
conference, usually in September, at a university town, of 
which it publishes a full report ; it publishes a small periodical 
of information, a valuable directory of special libraries, and a 
quarterly list of books in pure and applied sciences which itself 
is worth its subscription. The Society of Public Librarians is a 
small body of librarians which meets in London for the reading 
and discussion of papers. It does not seek to add to its mem- 
bership except by the nomination of existing members. Lately 
a Guild of Essex Librarians has been founded as an example 
of local library friendship. A Circle of Children’s Librarians 
also exists. 

150 . Societies which are not mainly for librarians, but which 
are of considerable interest to them, are the Bibliographical 
Society and the Museums Association, the latter of which has 
headquarters at Chaucer House. The Bibliographical Society, 
founded in 1892, has its headquarters at the British Academy’s 
Rooms, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1, and exists for the 
promoting of the study of the book and manuscript mainly in 
their historical and bibliographical characteristics. It meets 
monthly for the reading and discussion of papers, and publishes, 
to members only, valuable works on matters within its province. 
The annual subscription is two guineas, and the entrance fee 
is one guinea. Its organ is The Library, The Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society (at the Philosophical Institution’s 
Rooms) has similar activities and objects. 

The Museums Association, founded in 1889, has for its object 
the bringing together of museum officials, members of museum 
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committees, and others interested in museum work for mutual 
discussion and help. Its membership is made up of persons 
who pay a subscription of two guineas per annum, and associates 
who pay one guinea. An annual meeting, usually lasting four 
days, is held in July, when papers arc read and discussed. Tiic 
Museums Journal, published monthly, contains the trans- 
actions. 

151. College Societies. — At University College, London, 
the School of Librarianship Students’ Association, and the 
Librarianship Old Students’ Association keep together the past 
and present alumni of the School by means of debates, social 
meetings, etc., and introduce a most valuable feature in librar- 
ianship — a community of interest in a common training-ground 
and all who have been associated witli it. 

152. Staff Guilds, Etc. — It will be appropriate to say a little 
here about the private organizations of library staffs, known as 
guilds, or clubs, which are becoming a feature of larger libraries 
here and in America. The members of the staff band them- 
selves together for mutual improvement and recreation, with a 
committee chosen of their own numbers to direct their activities. 
These latter include classes in library economy, literature and 
other subjects of interest to assistants for the younger members 
of the staff, and reading circles, elocution classes, etc., for the 
older ones. Recreations, as cricket, swimming, walking, 
photography and other sports, are also arrangCHl by the guilds ; 
and at Croydon there is an annual excursion which is recognized 
by the public, the libraries being closed for the purpose on the 
chosen day. Croydon, Fulham, Manchester and Glasgow have 
issued staff magazines in connection with their clubs ; these arc 
usually cyclostyles publications, although The Manchester 
Librarian is printed. The Islington club lias distinguished 
itself for social gatherings, and the New Year’s gathering of the 
Glasgow club is one of the features of the library year. Wisely 
conducted, these guilds have a great inlluence for good, arc an 
incentive to study, and to that better work which comes from 
mutual understanding. They should be recognized by the 
library committee and the chief librarian, but should be quite 
autonomous. 

153. Biblioohai'iiy 

LiBRAEY TliAINIKO 

Lublin, University College, School of Library Training (Syllabus). 
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Triedel, J. H. Training for Librarianship. Library work as a career. 

[1921]. 

Library Association Year Book. {See section 146, above). 

London, University of. School of Librarianship at University College, 
1919, and annually to date. 

(In connexion with this, see J. D. Cowley’s “ Training for Special 
Library Work,” in the Rej^ort of Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference 
(1935) of the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureau, 
pp. 26-29. London, 1935). 

New York State Library. Librarianship as a Profession. 1911, 

Sawyer, H. P., Editor. The Library as a Vocation : reprints of papers 
and addresses. 

(Classics of American Librarianship.) N.Y. 1933. 

Sharp, H. A. The Approach to Librarianship : a guide to the profession. 
1934. 

Tai, Tse-Chien. Professional Education for Librarianship. New York, 

1911. 

Williamson, C. C. Training for Library Service. New York, 1923. 

The Public Libraries Report, 1927, should be studied in this connexion. 

There are, according to A. E. Bostwick, 19 library schools in America in 
connexion with university and public libraries, and they have their 
own society, the Association of American Library Schools. 

Eor articles, see Cannons, G., Library Schools, and Library Literature, 
219-220, 367-369. 

Staff, Etc. 

A.L.A. Survey of the Libraries of the U.S., v. i, pp. 87-158. Chicago, 
1926. 

Association of Assistant Librarians. Report on Hours, Salaries, Training 
and Conditions of Service in British Municipal Libraries, 1931. Ed. 
by E. Seymour Smith. 1932. 

(A valuable accumulation of data with useful suggestions.) 

Cowell, Peter. Library Staffs. A.L.A. Series. 1893. 

(Still interesting but obsolete in all its factors.) 

Library Association. Recommendations of the Council on the Salaries 
and Conditions of Service, June, 1934. 

(The Association also issues a leaflet entitled The Library Pro- 
fession.) 

McNiece, J. S., Editor- The Library and Its Workers (Classics of American 
Librarianship), N.Y., 1929. 

Ministry of Labour. Librarianship. (Choice of Career Series, No. II, 
Secondary Schools). H.M.S.O., 1935. 

Eor articles, see Cannons, H, Librarianship, and Library Literature, 
pp. 19, 203-206, 350. 

J^ote . — Some libraries, of which the Bodleian is an example, issue “ Staff 
Manuals,” which contain instructions to staffs and show their organiza- 
tion. There are many articles on the librarian as a professional man, 
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but nothing published separately except what is listed under “ Library- 
Training ’’ above. 


Associations 

A.L.A. Bulletin M. 

(The November issue is the Year Book and List of Members.) 

A.S.L.I.B. Beport of Proceedings, 1924 and annually. 

Library. (Bibliographical Society — Q.) 

Library Assistant. M. 

Library Association Record. M. 

An Leabharlann [Ireland]. Q. 

Museums Journal. 

Pacy, Frank. The Library Association Early Days : a retrospect. 1927. 
Library Association. 

Thorne, W. B. The Library Assistant’s Association : an outline of its 
development and work. “ Librarian ” Series, 2. 

The publications of the American Library Association, the Library 
Association, the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, and the International Federation of Library Assodations, 
should be consulted. 

For articles, see Cannons, I, Library Associations ; J, Conferences, and 
Library Literature, p. 20. 



DIVISION III 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
CHAPTER IX 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

154. Introductory. — ^Library planning and architecture 
have assumed great interest in recent years, owing to the 
universal development of the library service and the need for 
varying types of accommodation to meet varying circumstances. 
Here we shall attempt the briefest survey of the field of the 
subject ; that is to say, the kinds of places that must be pro- 
vided with library buildings ; and then shall endeavour to 
repeat the principles on which librarians are in general agree- 
ment as to sites, the external character of buildings, and, most 
important of all, the interior planning. If we could lay down 
one general ideal principle for library buildings it would be that 
they must be distinctively libraries, must be appropriate in 
appearance, and the interior plan must be the most convenient 
that can be devised both for readers and staff. There are many 
kinds and sizes of buildings required. We shall not attempt 
here to deal with the planning of libraries on the scale of the 
British Museum, the Library of Congress or the Bibliotheque 
National, interesting as the subject is. This may be read in 
various special treatises, and is not likely to concern the 
average librarian in a practical way. The municipal libraries, 
however, begin with systems of great size with many buildings, 
and continue in a descending scale of size to the small country- 
village library of one or two moderately sized rooms. 

155. The Site. — ^Forall libraries certain principles as to site 
and architecture hold in common. The law of convenience 
applies with special force to libraries, and the ideal site for a 
library is where the population is densest, but at the same 
time so placed in relation to main streets that quiet can be 
obtained. 

The main requirement is space of sufficient size ,* sesthetically, 
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to secure an appropriate approach to and setting off of the 
building; practically, to give adequate light and ventilation 
which cannot always be secured when adjacent bxiildings abut 
on or overlook the site too closely, and to make the library as 
immune as possible from noise, the odoims of certain businesses, 
and from tlic danger of fire. It cannot be too often asserted 
that libraries grow rapidly, and it is most desirable that a site 
well in excess of immediate requirements should be obtained 
if possible for future extension. It is not the business of the 
librarian to plan for all posterity, but it is reasonable to look 
ahead, say for fifty years, and to bear in mind the probable 
expansion of population and the annual intaking and discarding 
of books in relation to the number published. After lifty years 
nearly any library will need to be rebuilt. 

If such a site is available, the building should be set well 
back from the road, and if a gavden approach to it can be made, 
so much the better. This is sometimes acliicvcd and its effect 
is pleasing and helps to create the atmosphere of beauty in 
which books ought to be found. 

156. Exteriors. — When we come to the exterior archi- 
tecture of public libraries we arrive at several dilficultics. It 
cannot be said that our ideal building which is so distinctively a 
library that it cannot be mistaken for a bank, a school, or the 
gas offices, lias been entirely realized. The most beautiful 
modern libraries, such as the John Hylands at Manclicster, arc 
reversions to the ecclesiastical or collegiate style, although 
there is a good example of the classical style in the Harris 
Library at Preston ; but, admirable as these arc, none of them 
is distinctively a library. In what may be called tlxe Carnegie 
period, from about 1900 to the present, a convenient mode of 
library architecture, mainly in red brick with wliitc stone 
dressings but nondescript in style, lias prevailed. Many of 
these buildings are acceptable in appearance, and some of 
them most convenient for working purposes, but few bxiildings 
here, or in America (where the Renaissance palace of Florence 
seems to have suggested the standard model), can be said to be 
so much like a library that it cannot at first glance, apart from 
the lettering on it, be mistaken for something else. Seeing 
that architects achieve effects in buildings winch appear to be 
based on combinations of soap boxes and salmon tins,^ it ought 
to be possible to get a beautiful combination based on the 
physical shape of a book. Perhaps this problem, which we 
^ The fine Stockholm Library for example. 
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think to be an important practical one, is incapable of solution ; 
but we believe it to be worth the consideration of architects. 
A library building ought to be beautiful, and beauty is some- 
times expensive, but the modern view is that in the long run 
beauty in business buildings is economical. To crystallize 
these points : it is safe to say that the building should be in 
I the style that is characteristic of the locality, be of local 
materials, and preferably be designed by a local architect. 
Nearly every town, or at least every county, has a domestic 
i style of architecture which is based on the available local 
materials, and the architect should be the best that can be 
discovered by competition or otherwise ; and when we urge 
that he should be “ local ” we mean that he should be the man 
most successful in dealing with local styles and not necessarily 
someone living in the place. All public buildings are monu- 
ments to the community’s good or bad taste, and a commission 
to build one should be regarded by all good architects as a 
high compliment. 

157, In practice it often happens that the design is made by 
the Borough Engineer, who is not usually an architect but has 
an architect assistant. The latter is called upon to design 
everything from houses for the working classes to hospitals and 
baths, and must be fertile indeed if he can produce a really 
first-rate library. The method has, however, certain advan- 
tages, for unless the architect has far more authority than he i 
ought to possess, he will consult the librarian at every stage of 
his work, and so secure the best practical result. Indeed, 
whoever may design the building, the preliminary plan should 
be drawn by the librarian showing the nature of the accommo- 
dation and the position of the rooms, and it is imperative that 
the architect should adapt his art to that plan. James Duff 
Brown preferred that an architect with a known acquaintance 
with library planning should be chosen and should be asked 
to design in accordance with the librarian’s sketch plan, and 
bearing in mind the desirability of adhering to local styles, this 
may be the best way. 

158. Architectural Competitions. — ^Many authorities pre- 
fer a competition, and this has much to commend it, as offering 
an opportunity to the architectural profession generally to 
produce that distinctive style which is still wanting. When a 
competition is decided upon the library authority offers a 
premium for the best plans submitted, and appoints an assessor, 
who must of course be paid, on the nomination of the Royal 
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Institute of British Architects or some other competent 
authority. Premiated designs become the pro])erty of the 
Committee. It is usual to merge the premium of tlie successful 
architect whose design is carried out into the fee paid him for 
superintending the work, winch amounts to 5 per cent, on the 
cost of the building, including all extras. 



Fig. 14 fSection 161). 
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159. Instructions and Plan. — ^The instructions to the com- 
petitors should be accompanied by a plan of the site drawn to 
quarter- or eighth-inch scale, and showing building line and 
ancient lights, if any. They should specify the amount and 
kind of accommodation required on each floor, and state that 
the cost should not exceed a certain sum exclusive of movable 
furniture. Permanent fittings should include bookcases, wall 
and standard ; screens, counters, wall slopes for newspapers, 
barriers, and any other kind of fixture. The conditions 
governing premiums and assessing should be sent with the 
instructions and site plan. All competitive designs should be 
drawn to the same scale (one-fourth or one-eighth inch), and 
should be finished in black without colour or ornament. Per- 
spective drawings, in addition to elevations, may be sent at 
the discretion of each competitor. Each set of drawings should 
include a plan of every floor, showing proposed arrangement of 
bookcases, counters, furniture, etc. ; an elevation of every 
face ; and a section through the building both ways. At least 
three months should be allowed for the sending in of designs. 
Usually the assessor draws up the instructions, and afterwards 
circulates answers to any questions which may be put by the 
competitors. 

The competing drawings should be sent in unmarked in 
any way, but should be numbered in order of receipt, so that 
the assessor and committee cannot recognize the author. The 
competitor’s name and address should be sent separately in a 
sealed envelope marked on the outside with the same number, 
and some such words as “ architect’s name and address,” to 
prevent accidental opening. It is the duty of the assessor to 
advise the committee as to the practicability of every design ; 
to determine if it is in accordance with the instructions ; to 
ascertain if it can be carried out for the amount stated ; and 
to judge which designs are first, second and third in order of 
merit after fulfilling the conditions of the instructions. 

160. The following rules for library plans can be used by 
architectural assessors and librarians as a guide for the average 
building : 

1. Interior arrangements must take precedence of architectural features 
when the two clash. 

2. Sufficient natural light should he secured in every room ; windows 
should run up to ceilings. 

3. Stairs should be straight. 

4. All floors should be level. 
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5. No public room should bo made a thoroughfare leading to any other 
public room. 

6. All exits from public rooms should be within view of the staff. 

7. Oversight of public rooms should, if possible, be secured without the 
need for special officers in every room. For this purpose ornamental 
glazed partitions are preferable to solid walls. 

8. No passage for public traffic should be less than 4 feet wide. Where 
movable chairs are used the passages should be from 6 to 8 feet 
wide. 

^9. Cross gangways between table-ends and bookcase-ends should not be 
less than 3 feet. 

10. Bookcases should not exceed 7 feet 6 inches in lieight, and shelves 
should be of the uniforn length cf 3 feet, unless for folio and quarto 
stock, when 18 inches will be found better. For ficitiem wall shelves 
in open access libraries, tlie depth should not exceed 7 inches from 
back to front. 

11. Standard bookcases in public rooms should bo spaced at not less than 
6 feet apart when facing each other, and in at not less than 3 feet in 
private rooms. 

12. Magazine room readers should be allowed not less than 12 superficial 
feet each, including table and passage room. 

'1^3. Reference library readers should be allowed not less than 18 super- 
's. ficial feet, including table and passage room. 

14. In open lending libraries it will be found that a useful general rule is 
to allow 20 square feet to every borrower estimated to he present at one 
time. This calculation allows for gangways, stock and readers. 

15. Allow nine volumes per foot run in lending library shelving, and 
eight volumes per foot run in reference library shelving. A 7 foot 6 
inch bookcase should give an average of eight shelves per tier in a 
lending library, and about the same in a reference library, if separate 
provision is made in wall cases for folio and other large books. 

16. Public lobbies and staircases must be arranged according to the rules 
laid down by any local or general building acst or bye-law. 

17. Newspaper slopes should allow an average of 4 feet run for every ])apc*r. 
This will provide for spaces between papers. 

^ 18. While attempts may bo made legitimately by suitable frescoes to make 
the walls attractive, these should not be so pronounced as to attract 
visitors merely to see them, as those interfere with readers. 

19. There should be communication by telephone between all rooms. 
All libraries are of course on the Post Office Telephone for extra- 
mural work. 

20. Eleotirc light is to be preferred, with the main switchboard in a separate 
department outside the building if possible. 

21. Heating and ventilation should bo adequate, and the boiler-house 
(whore coal or coke fuel is used and not the more cleanly and con- 
venient oil or electric heating) should be accessible for the delivery 
of fuel and for stoking. 
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The competition designs for library buildings may well be 
placed on exhibition, to enable the public and other interested 
persons to compare the premiated with the other drawings. 

161. Library Organization: The Large Library. — ^The 
plan of the individual library building must depend upon the 
organization of the library service in its area. There are 



Fia. 15. — ^The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, Ground Floor Plan (Section 174), 
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obviously large towns and small and their requirements differ 
both in kind and degree. It is obvious that the great city and 
the county tend to approximate to a scheme which is more or 
less general in Great Britain and America. This consists of a 
central administration and a scries of distributing centres. 
That the counties have not developed as far as the great towns 
is merely because of their youth. It is not necessary in a 
manual of this kind to attempt to describe all the needs of a 
great city library plan, although indications will be given, 
because each city, cvcti if it has a general resemblance to otliers, 
has its ])eculiar problems. We are more concerned with average 
than witli exceptional libi'aries. The large c^ity library service 
may be indicated by the diagram, reproduced from the Ainxual 
Report of the Cleveland, Ohio, Library for 1927 (Fig. 14), 
which shows all the departments for which provision may 
have to be made. 

162. Administration Rooms. — In tins country a library 
system requires a committee or board room ,* a chief librarian’s 
olflcc, which is sometimes combined with the committee room ; 
a secretarial department for typists and other similar workers ; 
offices for the deputy-librarian, superintendent of branches and 
children’s librarian ; an administrative department with 
sections for orders, accessioning, cataloguing, binding, and 
sometimes printing, with a dispatching or shipping department ; 
and stores and janitor departments. The largest libraries 
have engineering or building departments. In addition there 
are common rooms for the staff and sometimes restaurants and 
even baths — ^these last in American cities where the great 
summer heat makes them not only an agreeable but a necessary 
part of the equipment for staff that cannot easily get home to 
change in the course of the day ; they are not provided in any 
British library yet. These departments are often omitted in 
part when a library authority attempts to build a library before 
it has appointed a professional librarian, and the consequent 
difficulties are great and expensive to remove. It will be 
noticed that all the departments named are executive or itxtcrnal 
ones. They are usually, but not always, housed at the central 
or main library building. 

163. Public Departments : The Central Library.— In the 

cental library also is usually to be found the principal public 
department, the general reference library, which, as befits 
the intellectual centre of a city, is usually in tlie finest apart- 
ment in the system and is connected with large stack-rooms 
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for book-storage. It usually has separate rooms for special 
collections (such as the Shakespeare Collection at Birming- 
ham, the Henry Watson Music Collection at Manchester, the 
Burns library at Glasgow, and the Hornby library at Liverpool) 
and for periodicals, maps, local material and so on. Larger 
libraries provide carrels or small studies where readers pur- 
suing continuous work with books can be accommodated ; 
Manchester has several such in the new Central Library. 
Affiliated with the reference library, but usually housed 
separately, are commercial libraries, technical libraries and 
similar collections. In some towns, where the night ])()piilati<)n 
is small, lending libraries were formerly provided only at the 
branches, but almost all central libraries have them, although 
Glasgow is a distinguished exception. Children’s departments 
also may or may not be provided at the central library. A 
lecture room or rooms is a necessity in almost every modern 
library building. Somewhere, too, either in the main library, 
or contiguous to it, there is a repository or reservoir collection 
of books which can be made available at any library in the 
system. It will be seen that modern library economy calls 
for the centralization of all such activities as book-purchase, 
cataloguing, binding, printing, etc. The argument that in 
such circumstances the staffs of branch libraries do not get all- 
round experience is an argument for intcrcliatigc of staff 
between the departments, not for the duplicating of activities 
all over a system. 

164. Public Departments: Branches. — According to 
density of population and transport facilities, branch libraries 
are distributed over a city. In an evenly distributed population 
these are not more than a mile apart, and, where the configura- 
tion of the streets demands it, at much smaller distances. A 
branch library is in the first place “a relief ’’.for the central 
library, a point for the distribution of books, and is mainly a 
lending library. In metropolitan and other large town areas 
branches grow large, and possess lending libraries, newsrooms, 
periodicals rooms, children’s departments and lecture and 
study rooms. They do not generally possess a reference library, 
but are equipped with a collection of quick-reference books. 
Branches require a librarian’s office, work-room, staff common- 
room, file-room, extra book-stacks, kitchen and storage space 
for cleaner and janitor. 

165. Delivery Stations. — The above are what may be 
called ‘‘ full ” branch libraries, which are sometimes the 
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outcome of earlier deposit libraries in hired premises, or in 
shops, warehouses, institutes or schools. These deposit (or 
delivery) stations are supplied with books for the central 


cQ 



depository which are changed at frequent intervals. Such 
deposits are invaluable in new town areas and serve to meet the 
demand while the population is too thinly planted to justify a 
full branch, 

166. Motor Book Service. — ^The development of motor 
transport has simplified the library problem for many towns. 
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— Ground Floor PL-/\h-j — 

Fig. 18— 18 a. — Hendon Central Public Library (Section 174), 
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and enabled them to realize the ideal that the library is a unit 
with many points of service. The telephone, too, has been of 
great value in this unifying work, and is now indispensable in 
every library of whatever size. Large cities for some years 
past have had a motor service running twice or thrice daily 
round the library system, distributing and redistributing books 
which belong to this library and have been returned to that, 
and bringing books which have been telephoned for from other 
libraries, or from the repository. Smaller towns are laow 
following suit. A further use of the motor is that it may be 
fitted with shelves and sides that open and so form a travelling 
library, which may stand in the streets of outlying areas and 
so bring at regular times a small branch library to people out 
of touch with a permanent library. This, of course, is the 
modern method by which county libraries reach thinly-popu- 
lated districts. 

167. Library systems on the scale just outlined exist only 
in a score of towns in the British Isles and form a relatively 
small percentage of libraries anywhere. The average town 
has several of the features of the largest libraries including 
delivery stations and school libraries but there are necessarily 
all degrees of size and activities according to the population 
to be served and the money it is willing to spend on libraries. 
In all, however, provision must be made for adequate service, 
and all the rules enumerated in Section 160 apply. 

In summary the main points to be aimed at in library 
planning are good light, convenient access to rooms, a fair 
amount of oversight, and the arrangement of departments so 
as to secure quiet in the principal reading rooms. For this 
last reason the reference library should be put farthest away 
from both newsroom and lending library, so that the traffic of 
these departments will not disturb readers. In small libraries 
it is best and most convenient to keep the whole of the depart- 
ments on one floor, obtaining light, if necessary, from the roof. 

168. Walls, Floors and Ceilings.— The treatment of 
walls, floors and ceilings is of importance in library design, and 
within the past few years much attention has been focussed 
upon these. Outer walls, either in permanent buildings or in 
temporary ones, should be as sound-resisting as possible and 
both shock proof and fireproof. There are sound-resisting 
materials which can be applied to walls and floors, and these 
should be used. Especially- are they necessary for the floors 
of galleries, to which there is access by staff or public, running 
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around rooms. By sliock-j^roof we mean that flexibility (or it 
may be solidity on the contrary) should exist which enables 
the building to stand the vibration of modern traffic. The 



decoration of walls should be simple, but with every effort to 
avoid institutionalism ; colours chosen with care are of course 
admissible, as indeed are frescoes and other mural decorations 
which, as has been shown elsewhere, will not become themselves 
objects for which a library is visited. Large plain wall-spaces 


Fig. ]9. — North Branch Library, Islington, Ground Floor Plan {Section 174). 
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may be broken by occasional pictures, but these should be 
few, and be chosen by experts in relation to the rooms and 
their purpose. Ceilings are often equipped with lay-lights 



having symbolical devices in stained glass and so on, and 
windows are sometimes filled with stained glass producing a 
dim religious light rather than the full illumination which is 
desirable. Floor materials are many ; entrances and stairways 
may, of course, be of some stone or marble or tesselated material, 


Fia. — ^North Brancli Library, Islington First Floor Plan (Section 174). 




¥ia, 21.— Bethnal Green Library, Ground Floor Plan (Section 174). 
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but interior floorings should be of resilient, cjuiet materials. 
Rubber tiles, if laid carefully on quite dry foundations, are 
noiseless, as are cork- carpetings, but these are expensive and 
usually oak, maple or other wood blocks are used. Where 
reading and lending activities are in one room, as happens in 
some of the small new libraries, rubber or cork seems to be 
desirable. It is impossible to dogmatize upon any of these 
things, although some, intoxicated with their own schemes, 
have been inclined to do so. If it is remembered that what is 
desired is a building which shall be in good taste, attractive, 
comfortable, and conducive to reading, and that experts are 
required to secure these things, the results will be satisfactory. 
Every generation, every decade indeed, produces its own fashion 
in these matters. 

169. Artificial Lighting. — Natural lighting we assume to 
be good in all public rooms and offices where people have to 
work continuously. Artificial lighting is often adequate for 
stockrooms and other storage departments. The lighting 
of the library as a whole is a problem of some magnitude ; 
the puzzle that exists for the illuminating engineer is to light 
rooms generally, to provide a stroiig illumination at fixed 
points on reading tables and desks, and, most difficult of all, 
to light evenly the vertical book-cases. Here, again, standards 
change with the continuous development of the lighting art, 
and here can be given only suggestions from the experience of 
the moment, to be verified and amended with newer experience. 
jin reading rooms the best kind of lighting is that which is 
sufficient, is without glare and is so arranged that there are no 
shadows. The most expensive but most efficient manner of 
[' doing this is by indirect lighting, in which the lamps hidden in 
the cornices throw light up to the ceiling, from which it is 
reflected downward. Scmi-direct light is a substitute, the 
light here being thrown upwards from a bowl suspended from 
the ceiling, which again reflects downwards, but the light also 
comes directly downward through the bowl- Such bowls have 
more recently assumed the globular shapes, the light being 
diffused in all directions through its opal substance. There are 
other variants, of course, the point of them being the careful 
employment of the reflecting surfaces of ceilings, and, to a 
lesser degree, walls. The' lighting of reading tables in reference 
rooms demands a strong illumination which can be switched on 
and off by the reader and again shall be free from glare ; the 
very minimum illumination on the table being five foot candles. 
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Dr. Warner Bishop has devised a lamp for tables that are 
divided in the centre, whereby in a two-sided, roof-shaped 
cover, inside mirrors enable a single lamp to light both sides 
of the table equally ; this has had several imitations, and the 
lighting of Manchester Reference Library resembles it. 
Usually protection from glare is obtained by using green or 
other dark shades. In lending libraries, which consist of several 
gangways of shelves, strong general lighting is sometimes 
adequate if the minimum light that falls on any book is two foot 
candles A good gangway system is obtained by the use of 
Snead Stack Light Reflectors, of white enamelled steel, which 
have perforations for lighting top shelves and concentrate 
light on lower ones while keeping the lamp shaded from the 
person walking along the gangway. This lighting is admirable 
for stack-rooms. Card catalogues, newspaper stands and 
similar close reading points need individual lights of at least 
five foot candles and carefully shaded. All the lighting men- 
tioned is, of course, by electricity. In working out a scheme 
the possibilities of coimices, tilted shelves and sloping cabinets 
must be borne in mind, and the opportunities offered by 
modern “ artificial daylight,’’ or “ rcstlight,” and by panel- 
lighting should be investigated ; these are rather expensive at 
present, but the tendency is for lighting to become less so. 
For the beginner it may be explained that a “ foot candle ” 
means the amount of light that reaches the reading surface 
at a distance of one foot from the lamp ; and, in summary a 
library requires as a minimum : 


For general illumination 
For bookshelves 
For catalogue cabinets 
For newspaper stands 
For reading tables . 


1 foot candles 





? j 


170. Heating. — Open fires and fuel-burning stoves arc no 
longers used in libraries of any size, although in little village 
libraries where there is no gas or electricity — although the 
latter grow fewer — they may be the only means readily avail- 
able, and then great care must be taken to avoid fire. The 
problem of heating larger rooms so that an even temperature 
of about 65° Fahrenheit is maintained and at the same time 
the air is kept fresh, is not always solved. Several methods are 
available. The commonest is heating by hot water, or low 
pressure steam radiators, raised by the use of coke, anthracite 
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or some similar fuel from a central boiler. If this is done in 
larger libraries, double boilers, each . with its own flue, are 
recommended, as this allows heating to be continued in the 
event of repairs to the boiler. To-day the library is offered 
also a choice of electricity, gas or oil, and for smaller libraries 
especially these have the advantage that they are cleanly, have 
no odour or fumes and require little or no attention ; while 
therefore the fuel costs may be larger the labour costs may be 


I 



Fig. 23. — -Watford PubKc Library, Ground Floor Plan (Section 175). 


smaller, and all three methods have been brought to complete 
efficiency. A much-favoured form of heating is the electrically- 
heated panel, automatically controlled, but it is costly ; and 
another form of panel heating, low pressure hot water, generated 
by oil fuel has been found effective. Boiler rooms should be 
well ventilated, and this is specially necessary where anthracite 
and coke or other stove fuels are used, as there is danger from 
monoxide gas poisoning. 

171. Ventilation. — For the layman, ventilation, like acous- 
tics, is the most difficult of all subjects. A good building may 
get much of its ventilation from windows which open in such 
manner as to admit ample fresh air while excluding direct 
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draughts and much attention should be paid to this. Venti- 
lating systems are many, from tlie large air-conditioning plants 
used in great buildings ; for examx)le in Broadcasting House, 
and in the Royal Institute of British Architects every unit of 
air that enters is washed electrically ; but such methods are 
not available for the average library yet, although they may 
be within a generation. For our purpose it is enougli to say 
that this question is one of immense importance in libraries ; 
one of the main criticisms brought against them is that they 
are stuffy, and it is a physiological fact that mental weariness 
and fatigue arc induced more quickly by bad air than by almost 
any other cause. 

172. Building Specification and Contracts. — The speci- 
fication for the building on which builders are required to 
tender will be prepared by the architect, and it is usual in most 
cases to have the quantities abstracted by a surveyor, so that 
contractors can all tender for the same thing. The surveyor’s 
fee, 1 per cent, to per cent., according to the total amount, 
is usually included in the specification, as arc also allowances 
for other extras, such as foundation-stones, memorial tablets, 
and such items as presentation trowels, etc., if a foundation- 
stone laying is made a public ceremony. 

The contract for the building may be pul)licly advertised or 
may be confined to a few selected firms, and the tenders should, 
wlien received, be opened at a meeting of the library authority, 
to which the firms who tender may be invitccl. When a 
contract is accepted and signed it should contain a clause 
specifying that all extras must be sanctioned by the library 
authority before being put in hand, and must be certilied by the 
architect when completed. It is well to avoid extras by making 
a careful estimate in advance, but if they are supplied, great 
precaution must be used to see that they arc limited and strictly 
watched. 

A clerk of works must be appointed to watch over the 
building operations on behalf of the library authority and the 
architect, and it is a wise and most economical policy to pay 
for a first-rate man. 

The architect’s fee is 5 per cent, on the total cost of the build- 
ing, including extras and all furniture or other fittings which 
he may design. 

173. Opening Ceremony, Etc. — There arc certain cere- 
monial matters connected with the laying of foundation-stones, 
unveiling of memorial stones or brasses and opening ceremonies, 
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which each locality must arrange to suit its own needs. An 
opening ceremony of a public character is always so useful in 
making known a library that it ought when possible to be 



arranged. It need not be an expensive function, and if an 
eminent public personage, local or otherwise, can be secured to 
perform the ceremony^ so much the better. It is a doubtful 
point whether the expense of an opening ceremony can be 
K 
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defrayed from the library rate. In districts where the expendi- 
ture is audited by a Government auditor, a moderate sum may 
be passed, with the caution not to incur such charge again, but 
it is dangerous to assume that this expenditure will always be 
allowed, and it should be confined to printing and other 
expenses. 

174. The illustrations and. plans we reproduce show many of 
the points under discussion. Fig. 1, the Manchester Central 
Library, is the largest of English municipal libraries, while 
Figs. 2 and 15 show the exterior and ground floor plan of the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, its nearest rival and the largest 
library in Scotland. Of the latter only the ground floor plan 
is given, but the building (as in this particular does Manchester), 
consists of four floors, the great reading room running as a core 
up through them all. It is entirely a reference library with 
large auxiliary rooms for special collections, periodicals, and 
special students’ and ladies’ rooms, and in the basement and 
at the back of the building are great stack rooms, (The lend- 
ing libraries at Glasgow are dealt with in a separate building.) 
Fig. 3 shows another recent city library of large scale, that of 
Sheffield, one of the finest recent libraries. In Fig. 17 we have 
another Glasgow library, the Shettleston and Tollcross Branch 
Library, which was selected by the Government Public Libraries 
Report as of special merit. It is suitable for a central library, 
except that it does not possess extra book stack accommoda- 
tion, and has no lecture room, although the children’s room 
could, no doubt, be used for lectures ; if it were adopted for a 
central library more staff accommodation would be necessary. 
This excellent plan may be brought into comparison with 
Fig. 16, a typical American plan for a medium city library 
which has been chosen for us by the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Hendon Central Library (Fig. 18), which was 
opened in 1929, is a practical building, but more expensive to 
work because on two floors. With these very modern examples 
may be compared the plans by James Duff Brown for his 
library at Islington (Figs. 19, 20), which are over thirty years 
old, but still represent some of the best features of planning, 
and those of Bethnal Green (Figs. 21, 22), which show an 
excellent example of a former hospital successfully adapted. 

175. The small town library has been the main problem of 
tecent planning. Suburbs and small towns are frequently in 
process of growth, and at the beginning of the library service 
fnay be far smaller than they will be in a few years. Where 
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the motor- van library is thought not to be the best method of 
serving such places, it would be well if experimental buildings 



could be tried of temporary character. These could be erected 
cheaply, part at a time if necessary, and added to as shelves 
are added to a unit bookcase ; and in them the service could 
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be given until the area was sufficiently built up to enable its 
stable library needs to be gauged. The permanent building 
that would follow would be more likely to be right than are 



[ArohitQCt efi* Building News. 


Tig. 20.— Cotdadon Library— Plan, showing possible extension (Sootion 176). 

many of the so-called permanent buildings that have come 
down to us, for our perpetual irritation because they are not 
efficient for modern service and are “ too good ” to be de- 
molished. The experimental building can be permanent, if there 
are objections to temporary materials, but should be on a site 
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which will allow expansion, and should be designed for this end. 
Really attractive examples of libraries where the activities are all 



carried on in one room and where extension when it is neces- 
sary is contemplated are to be seen at Halifax, at Sea Mills 
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branch, Bristol (Figs. 175-176), and the Coulsdon and Sander- 
stead branches (Figs. 25-26 and 29-30) of the Coiilsdon and 
Purley libraries. The Coulsdon plan shows how the new wings 
of the library have been built, and that it is intended to fill 
the space between later. These cost relatively little, are 



Fig. 28. — WMtoinch Branch Library, Glasgow. Ground Flpor Plan (Section 177). 


economical to maintain, look well, and give most useful service. 
Of the rather larger small town libraries there arc admirable 
examples at Grantham and Yeovil, and Watford is a good 
example, the plan and the severe but effective fa 9 adc of wliich 
are given (Figs. 23, 24). Examples worth special study are 
the Golders Green Branch at Hendon, the Purley Central 
Library and the Norbury Library at Croydon amongst many 
more. The Leytonstone branch of the Leyton Libraries is 
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also worth note as an adequate library which has been obtained 
by building a shop block, letting the lower floor to traders, and 
using the greater part of the first floor for the library. By 
these means a larger library than is usual has been obtained at a 



much smaller cost. We have not thought it desirable to 
include the facades of ordinary British public libraries in general. 

176. The question of central library plans need not be pur- 
sued further here, since it is dealt with fully and admirably in 
the books listed at the end of this chapter. The remarkable 
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new city library at Stockholm is worth study, and illustrations 
of it are given in Yerbury’s Modern European Buildings, 1928. 
The most recent developments in great library planning in 
America can best be studied in The Library Journal, in the 



plans and illustrations of Cleveland (1925, pp. 491-2, 943-48), 
Los Angeles (1926, pp. 121-24, 663-66), which cost $2,500,000, 
and, latest in time, Philadelphia (1927, pp. 633-39), which 
cost $7,000,000. Mr. L. Stanley Jast has given his theory in 
The Planning of a Great Library, 1927, tlie original feature of 
which is to stretch the reading rooms over a lai'ge basement 
stack in order to secure the closest relation between them. 
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The latest non-municipal libraries completed in England are 
those of the University of Cambridge, an illustration and plans 
of which were published in The Library Association Record (1930, 
p. 146), and the Brotherton Library of the University of Leeds. 
{Ibid,, 1936, p. 501.) 

177. Plans for branch libraries differ in kind as well as in 
size from central libraries. They do not require more than one 
or two workrooms, seeing that administrative work is generally 
done at the central libraries ; and they do not contain reference 
departments other than relatively small collections of from 
100 to 1,000 quick-reference books. This will be returned to 
later, but a few plans will illustrate some of the best recent 
types. The Shettleston plan already mentioned has probably 
not been excelled for a square site, and it may be pointed out 
that the North Library, Islington, is a branch library although 
it is suitable in most features for a central library. Some of the 
best modern branches may be studied at Withington, Man- 
chester, and Compton Road, Leeds. These, like the two plans 
we show, occupy — as branch libraries frequently must — corner 
sites which are most difficult to treat effectively. The White- 
inch Branch at Glasgow (Fig. 28) shows a most successful 
result with the entrance from the corner, a plan which is shown 
in reverse on a smaller scale in the Sanderstead plan (Fig. 30). 

178. New types of library have been evolved by the county 
library system. These are the headquarters, which are mainly 
a book-store with administrative rooms attached ; and the very 
small town county branch library, which is somewhat smaller 
than any hitherto dealt with in this book. These are ai)propri- 
ately dealt with in Chapter XXXV. 
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FIXTUHES AND l^'ITTINGS 

180. The internal fittings of the library depend upon the 
size and character of the building and the system by which it 
is to be worked. The smallest library will be a one-room build- 
ing so far as the public is concerned and the only divisions in it 
will be made by the shelves and the furniture. As the lilirary 
increases in size, so does it in complexity ; in the largest there 
will be all the rooms set out in the various plans given in the 
previous chapter, and it is assumed that these will have staff 
to supervise them. In what may be called the intermediate 
library with a modest staff, the ground plan of a one-apartment 
library is still desirable, the divisions being made by glazed 
screens which allow every room to be overlooked from a 
central counter or other occupied observation point. These are 
fixtures and may be regarded as forming part of the building 
contract ; and as many fixtures as possible should be included, 
because, where the building is by loan, the duration of the loan 
for the structure is thirty years as against only ten for that for 
furniture, and in the spread-over of re-payments the difference 
may be substantial. 

181. Briefly, then, as part of the permanent structure, the 
following may be included : screens of glass and wood dividing 
the interior ; service counters or other barriers which stand 
between readers and the shelves ; shelves where these are built 
in or attached to the walls, and such window show-cases as may 
be seen in Leeds and elsewhere, built-in notice boards, and 
hand rails protecting stairways, — amongst other things. The’ 
aim should be to be as inclusive as possible. 

182. Counters and Barriers, — Open access is universal to 
a part of the shelves of every important lending library and to 
most of it in smaller ones. Theory would assume that the 
readers should reach the shelf without any barripr intervening, 
and in America there are few, if any, counters with “ in ” and 
“ out ” wickets, and the charging and discharging of books 
are done at a desk which may be in the middle of the lending 
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library or even outside of it. Several libraries of late liave 
certainly dispensed with wickets, without ill results, but even 
in these a railed gangway of sorts causes readers to form a 
queue in order to pass the discharging point as they enter ; 



[Lihraea. 

Pia. 32a. — Staff Enclosure seen from the Staff Side (Sections 1B2-I83). 


and whether wickets are necessary or not depends in a measure 
upon the kind of people served, the number of staff, and the 
incidence of rush times. Counters as they commonly exist 
were the result of early experience with open sliclvcs and large 
book losses, and it was not until James Duff Brown introduced, 



Eia. 33. — Vie^ of Part of Staff Counter, showing Gibbet Wicket (Section 184). 
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the wicket in what he called “ safe-guarded open access ” in 
1893, that readers were admitted without reserve ; but, then, 
the principle was that the reader was locked out until he had 
produced his book or ticket, and was locked in until his book 
was charged or he declared that he would not borrow a book. 
Perhaps public morality in this matter has improved, but 
experience without wickets on a sufficient scale to prove or 
disprove the suggestion is not available yet. It is a primary 
responsibility of the librarian to protect the public property 
which is placed in his charge ; and for this no better device than 
a counter with wickets exists. 

183. A counter is also a charging desk as a rule, and it con- 
sists of counter space to hold the trays of the charging system, 
which may be according to one of the methods described in 
Chapter XXV. It should have surfaces at least eighteen inches 
wide and its height from the floor should be not more than 
thirty-two inches. For the in ” part of the counter a longer 
space is required than for the ‘‘ out ” part. This is because 
the charging trays are kept on the “ in ” counter. These 
trays are two and a half inches wide, eighteen inches long, 
and each holds about three hundred charges. It can there- 
fore be calculated that the minimum counter length to hold 
the charges for a library where 20,000 books are in circu- 
lation at a time is sixty-six inches, but larger space will be 
required for various operations connected with the issue. 
On the exit side, while the space may be the same, it is 
occupied with the sorting tray which holds the charges as they 
are made. The size of the counter space will depend upon the 
use to which the counter is put. In some libraries the counter 
is in a small separate room outside the lending library, and here 
all the work of charging and discharging is done, the staff in 
the lending library being devoted to the shelves and to the 
reading wants of borrowers. Other libraries have large counters 
which are equipped with desks, shelves and other conveniences 
for clerical and other library duties ; the counter is in part a 
workshop. This system is not in general favour, as it is felt, 
in busy libraries especially,- that assistants at the counter 
should give their whole attention to readers and not have it 
distracted by other work. In any case, the inside faces of the 
counter should be equipped with drawers, divided into trays 
for holding tickets, vouchers and stationery, and with shelves 
to accommodate repairs, bespoken books, a till for monies, 
with adjacent to it a proper receptacle for the emission of 
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receipts, cupboards for a variety of uses including the storing of 
writing implements, date stamps and other devices connected 
with charging. The skilful disposition of these fittings is worth 
careful attention, as making for accuracy and rapidity of work. 
Usually, around the counter on the public side there is a 
ledge, sometimes covered with glass, to hold the books while 
they are being charged or discharged. On the side of the 
counter facing into the library there may be slopes on which 
returned books are placed temporarily until such time as they 
can be shelved. It is sometimes necessary to shield the part 
of the counter nearest the door from draughts. A part of the 
counter should be set aside for enquiries, with a notice showing 
that this is so. 

184. Wickets. — The wicket most favoured is a light gibbet- 
shaped gate with an automatic lock which is released from the 
inside of the counter by foot or hand ; in the more modern 
counters by a bar at waist level running along the counter 
below the charging trays. Lambert’s wickets are the best 
known form (Fig. 40) ; various other simple treadle latches 
which release locked wickets have been used. The illustration 
(Fig. 41) is an example. To accelerate service double, and even 
triple wickets have been introduced with much success. The 
superseded Croydon plan (Fig. 38) which is obsolete in some 
other ways, illustrates this as does the wicket plan (Fig. 39) 
designed by Duff Brown. 

185. A few words may be devoted to other modern attempts 
that have been made with varying success to increase the 
rapidity with which books may be discharged — which is the 
longer process — and charged to readers with the minimum 
fatigue to staff. It is worth pointing out that there is no more 
arduous work physically than standing for as long as four hours 
on end at a series of trays stretching over several feet of space, 
receiving books from readers, abstracting the charges from the 
trays, handing the tickets to the readers, replacing the book- 
cards in the books, and then disposing of the books ; and this 
is the lot of many young assistants. No assistant should be 
expected to work in this way for so long a time, but, however 
that may be, efforts have been made to allow the assistant to 
sit down while at the charging desk. Mr. W. FI. Smettem, of 
Scarborough, has designed- a platform running on wheels in a 
slotted track on a long counter. This platform will carry the 
whole charging system of a fairly large library and it is moved 
to and fro in its slotted rails by means of a bar running along 
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the face of the platform which can be operated by the hand. 
The assistant can sit at the centre and readily bring any 


tray within arm’s reach by a movement of the platform. 
By this means readers are all discharged from one point. This 
travelling charging system is now manufactured and marketed 


30 , — Open Access Library Counter, in Aberdeen Centra] Library (Section 185). 
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by Roneo. Another form of centralised charging system has 
been introduced by Mr. R. J. Gordon into the Leeds Library and 
is shown in Fig. 35 ; here the charging trays are arranged like 
the spokes of a wheel on a circular platform, behind which the 
assistant sits, having a semi-circular counter fixed about the 
revolving table. By a movement of the hand he is able to bring 
the required tray in front of him. Libraco has recently made 
for a branch library at Dagenham a similar revolving charging 
table very suitable for a small library. In all of these mobile 
systems one assistant works at the discharging point at a time. 
In other libraries, notably at Leyton, the counter is made in 
semi-circular shape and the assistant sits inside the semi- 
circle on a revolving seat and is able to swing I’ound to any 
tray required. As many of these semi-circles can be placed 
side by side as are required, the charging trays being divided by 
date or kind as may be suitable. There are many other types of 
counter for lending libraries which are wortli study, which wc 
have not space to describe, but that at the Central Library, 
Edinburgh, and at the Central Library, Sheffield (Fig. 34), 
where the counter space backs immediately on to the staff 
rooms, are particularly worthy of study, as giving ample space 
and rapid movement where lai'ge numbers of readers have to be 
served. The plan of the North Watford Library (Fig. 37) 
shows a proposed central counter from which both adult and 
junior departments are controlled. 

186. Reference Library Counters. — One of the curious 
anomalies of the English public library is that while it may 
have counters and wickets for the lending library it usually has 
some sort of a table, desk or counter without wickets for the 
reference library. There are exceptions — a wicket operated 
by an assistant at the entrance is sometimes used, and in these 
cases it is merely a variant of the lending library counter. 
The lack of wickets may perhaps be explained as being due 
to the fact that fewer readers use reference libraries, and 
their control is much simpler. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that the reference book is a much more expensive 
one and should receive some protection. In larger reference 
libraries only a select collection, although this may probably 
number many thousands of volumes, is on open shelves, the 
rest of the books being in the stack. These larger libraries 
usually have wickets of some kind which the reader must 
pass. Others again, whether with or without wickets, require 
the reader to sign his name and address in a visitors* book 
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before entering the library. It will be seen therefore that 
it is almost impossible to lay down the kind of counter desirable 
in a reference library, but it should be so placed as to give 



Eig. 37.— North Watford Branch Library — Plan showing all Departments 
Controlled from a Central Connter (Section 185). 


supervision of the room, and be equipped with shelves, tele- 
phone, stationery and, possibly, space for bags and other 
receptacles which readers may be asked to deposit while they 
,are using the library. There may be in larger libraries, apart 
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from the entrance wickets, a central desk equipped with 
bibliographies, catalogues, telephone and communication — 
sometimes book conveyors — ^where the needs of readers can 
be dealt with. Such central counters have their prototype in 
the British Museu^in Library. (See Section 225.) 

187. Lifts. — Some means of conveying books may be 
required between stack and service point. The most common 



Fia. 38. — Plan of former arrangement of Croydon Central Lending Library, 
showing Double- Wickets and Classification (Section 184). 


is the lift, which may be an electric one or, less satisfactorily, 
hand-worked, for bringing books from rooms above and below 
to the room in .which they are wanted. Larger libraries have, 
in addition to book-lifts, passenger-lifts connecting the floors. 
The librarian will exercise strict supervision over lifts. They 
should have notices on them showing clearly the weight they are 
capable of carrying, and passenger-lifts should always be fitted 
with danger signals and of course never be installed without 
protective gates. The most modern lifts are almost fool-proof, 
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but even with these users must exercise a certain amount of 
care. Rapid service between stack rooms and other parts of the 
library is obtained by such devices as book conveyors, which 
permit the sending of a message from the charging desk to the 
stack and convey the book required in a tray to the desk. This 
is a variation of the travelling book conveyor first installed, we 
believe, in the Library of Congress. Examples of it can be seen 
at the British Library of Political Science in London and the 
Manchester Central Reference Library. 

188. Communications. — The telephone, internal and ex- 
ternal, is essential to the modern library. The Post Office Tele- 
phone Service has now become so inexpensive that the quite 



Fig. 39. — ^Triple Open Access Barrier (Section 184). 

small library as well as the largest can afford to instal it, and 
its advantages are incalculable. It is especially necessary in 
any system of central library and branches, and it is desirable 
that extensions to important rooms should be available. For 
internal telephones there are many automatic systems by 
means of which one department can speak to another or even all 
the departments may consult together. This latter operation 
can be done by the telephone known as the Dictograph, in which 
a master instrument for the chief officer (which can be used 
without handling the instrument and has a loud speaker) is 
connected with a series of instruments in the various depart- 
ments in such manner that an enquiry or consultation can take 
place with all the stations participating. The modern library 
cannot be worked satisfactorily with the delays which are 
involved when the telephone is not properly used. 
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189. Clocks, Calendars. — In every public department, 
and indeed in every private one, there should be good clocks 
with legible dials. The electric clock is the best as it requires 
no attention and keeps practically perfect time, and by this 
means all the clocks in the building are synchronised. Thcr- 
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mometers as a check on the internal temperature should be in 
every room ; and bold, visible calendars should be provided. 

190. Parking, Etc. — ^Very few libraries in the centre of 
towns have the space to provide parking places for cars or 
cycles, although it would be a great advantage to have them ; 
in some stands for cycles are provided, as at Watford. 
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Spaces too for perambulators present a problem, but an effort 
should be made to provide for them as it is literally true that 
some women would be unable to visit the library at any time 
without their children. At one library only do we know of 
proper provision being made for the chaining up of dogs outside 
the building. If a quiet place is available it is an advantage, 
but it must be remembered that dogs resent chaining, and their 
howling is not conducive to the quiet desired in libraries. 
Readers should be encouraged not to bring dogs to libraries. 



In all these cases, however, the conditions of the neighbourhood 
and the space available will determine the matter. 

191. Notice Boards. — It is often forgotten that the vesti- 
bule of the library should be, as it were, an information centre 
for all the activities of the library and some of the activities of 
the town. Well-designed notice boards, built into the walls if 
possible, are a valuable part of the equipment hot only of the 
vestibule but of every department ; they must not be forgotten 
when considering fixtures. 

192. The various other fixtures, fittings, and pieces of appa- 
ratus which a library needs will be dealt with in the appropriate 
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places. Miss Linda A. Eastman made a list of things, some of 
which every library needs, all of which some, but not many, 
libraries need. It is as follows : Adding machines, addressing 
machines, billing machines, binding and repair materials, book- 
pockets, book-supports, book-trucks, book-type writers, brushes 
and dusters, bulletin boards, card-alphabcting devices, card and 
paper cutters, cash registers, copying machines, counters, date- 
holders, dating-stamps, dictating-machincs, dummies, exhibition 
frames, filing systems, finger pads, floor-covering, floor machines, 
folding machines, fountain pens, guide cards, index guides, ink, 
inkpads, inkwells, intercommunicating systems, label holders, 
labels, loose-leaf systems, magazine binders, magazine covers, 
mail openers, manifolding machines, map cases, metal furniture, 
moistening devices, music binders, newspaper files, numbering 
and dating machines, pamphlet binders, paper-fastening devices, 
paper presses, pasting machines, pencil sharpeners, photo- 
graphic copying machines, printing presses, sealing machines, 
sign-making devices, stacks and shelving, stamp-aflixing 
machines, telephone attachments, time records of staff, time 
stamps, typewriter ribbons, typewriters, umbrella stands, 
vacuum cleaners, and visible indexes. 

192a. Bibliography, Chapters X~XII 

Brown, J. D. Furniture, See Ms Library Appliances, p, 12. 

Burgoyne, F. J. Furniture and Appliances. See Ms Library Archi- 
tecture, pp. 73-127. 

Carr, H. J. Fixtures, Furniture and Fittings. U.S. Educ. Eopt., 1892- 
1893, voL i, p. 733. 

Champneys, A. L. Public Libraries, 1907. Batsford. 

Eastman, L. A. Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment. A.L.A. Man. of 
Lib. Econ., xi, 1927. 

Headicar, B. M. Manual of Library Organization. 1935. Allen & 
Unwin. 

For articles, see Cannons, F 47, Library Architecture, Planning, Furniture 
and Supplies; and Library Literature, under Architooturo and its 
sub-divisions. Many of the recent experiments in furnishing and 
book-display have not yet been incorporated in books or in the in- 
dexes cited. Consult the current indexes of the individual library 
journals carefully in this subject. 

The catalogues of the various library supply firms should also be 
obtained, as they are often well iUustratod and show the latest devices. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SHELVING AND ACCESSOEIES 

193. Tlie chief requirements of book-shelving arc accessi- 
bility and adjustability. Shelves which can only be reached by 
means of ladders, are no longer installed, except when the wall 
is, in effect, provided with a gallery giving access to the top 
half. Modern librarians prefer to enlarge their floor area for 
the purpose of book-storage, and to provide bookcases the 
highest shelves of which are within easy reach of the floor, 
thus placing the entire stock that is on view at the command 
of both staff and readers. 

194. Adjustability is just as important as accessibility. In 
every method or appliance which is introduced for library, or, 
indeed, any other work, the principle of movability or adjusta- 
bility should be preferred to fixity. The power of moving or 
changing without altering the character or shape of anything 
is of advantage in every operation, and a good illustration of 
the application of this power is furnished by the card catalogue, 
with its infinite capacity for expansion. Book-shelves, in their 
own way, should be as mobile as cards, and should be so 
adjustable that a new shelf can be introduced or an existing 
one removed at any point. The only advantage which fixed 
wooden shelves possess is that of comparative cheapness, but 
this is an advantage which, in a short time, is more than 
balanced by the inconveniences which arise through the im- 
possibility of placing books of varying sizes in strict classified 
order on the shelves. Besides the probable sacrifice of vertical 
space, it will be found in a rapidly growing library that the 
carefully gauged shelves, at eight, nine, ten, or twelve inches 
apart, in every tier, cannot be made to contain all the books 
in their order which ought to go on these shelves. The day 
comes when the eight-and-a-half or nine-and-a-half inch book 
arrives which must go on the eight or nine inch shelf, and, 
because there is no means of making a slight adjustment, such 
books must either be shelved out of their order, or placed on 
their fore-edges. If such shelves are arranged throughout a 
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library at a distance of ten inches apart to provide for contin- 
gencies, they will take all sizes up to demy 8vo, but at a great 
sacrifice of space, especially in the fiction shelves, where most 
of the books average about seven and a half inches. Liberal 
spacing will result in the loss of a shelf in every tier, thereby 
reducing the total storage space by about one-eighth or one- 
. ninth, according to the number of shelves in a tier. The balance 
of advantage lies with movable forms of shelving. Shelves 
may be of metal or of wood according to the taste of the library 
authority. Shelves with absolute or comparative adjusta- 
bility can be obtained in either, and it is possible to obtain a 
large number of attractive colour finishes in metal. Some 
librarians prefer wood shelves, oak, walnut, jarrah or mahogany 
being the favourite woods, for the open shelves ; but there 
can be no doubt that there is much to be said for metal in 
stack rooms ; it is easily worked, sanitary, fire-resistant and 
has a lighter appearance than wood. 

195. The recognized dimensions for a bay of ordinary standard 
and wall shelving are 7 feet 6 inches X 3 feet X 7 inches, and 
book-cases are made up in units of these dimensions as a rule. 
Standard shelves, with two sides, are usually 15 inches deep. 

Exactly the same dimensions can be used with wooden 
presses fitted with adjustable brackets or catches. In reference 
libraries the dimensions may be slightly varied, as the average 
book which must be stored is rather larger than in lending 
libraries. But the chief provision for folio and large quarto 
books should be in special cases, and it is well to have presses 
intended for music and quartos fitted with uprights about 
18 inches apart, in order to distribute the weight of the books 
and facilitate their handling. 

196. For the reference library adjustability is very desirable. 
In some libraries the three sizes of books, octavo, quarto, folio, 
are shelved in the same case, but of course each together in its 
own part of the case ; in others the octavo books of a class 
(say science) are arranged, followed by the quarto and then by 
the folio books of the class ; and as yet others there are three 
complete parallel size libraries. The standard reference unit 
of book-case is 7 feet 6 inches high, 3 feet long, and 1 foot 
6 inches between shelf and shelf and about 10 inches from front 
to back of shelf. 

197. Adjustable Shelf Fittings.— The old-fashioned 
varieties of shelf adjustments for wooden bookcases, such as 
pegs fitting into holes drilled in the uprights, one and a half or 
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two inches apart, wooden or metal ratchets for carrying bars 
or rods for supporting the shelves, and similar devices, have 
nearly all given place to the Vernier type of shelf (sec 200 
below) or to shelves which rest on studs inserted into holes, 
drilled at intervals in the uprights of the bookcases. The best- 
known adjustment is that known as Tonks’, from the name of 
its patentee. It consists of metal strips, with perforations at 
inch intervals, let into grooves in the uju'iglits, and designed to 
carry the shelves on four metal studs or catches, which engage 



Fia. 43.' — Tonks’ Shelf Fittings (Section 107). 

in the slots or perforations. This method requires eat’cful 
fitting, as the grooves in the woodwork must be deep and 
smooth enough to admit the catches, and each metal strip 
must be accurately inserted so that the slots will be exactly 
level with those in the adjoining and opposite u))rights. If 
the studs arc not all at one level, part of the slielf will be unsup- 
ported and it will rock and buckle. The illustration of shelf 
supported on standard, and perforated metal slip and stud 
will show exactly the form of this fitting (Fig. 48). 

It should be noted that this variety of shelf fitting does not 
give absolute adjustability, but only a movement of about an 
inch up or down, as may be required. 

198 . There are various other methods of fixed shelf adjust- 
ments for wooden bookcases, English, American and German, 
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but none of them possess any particular advantage over Tonks’ 
variety. 

Absolute adjustability in shelf fittings, as applied to wooden 
cases, has been obtained in the English method, to be seen at 
various libraries in England. There are also various American 
systems. ^ 

Both of these forms are similar in principle to the absolute 
adjustments described under Section 199, but the English 



Fig. 44. — Details of Lambert’s Metal Stielving (Section 199). 


system was the first to be patented, and therefore ranks as the 
pioneer of this type of shelf fitting. 

199. Metal Bookcases with Absolute Shelf Adjust- 
ments. — An English variety of metal bookcase with absolute 
shelf adjustment is that which has been installed in Perth, 
the Patent Office Library, London, Islington, and elsewhere. 
It consists, as shown in Fig. 44, of strong steel uprights, in 
which are formed continuous grooves, which carry and support 
shelf brackets designed to grip at any point by automatic 
means. These brackets will slide up and down the uprights 
to any point while a small controlling lever is depressed, but 
the moment this is released the bracket wiU become firmly 
fixed in place, and will remain there till again moved, whatever 
weight may be placed upon the shelf which it supports. These 
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brackets can be pushed up without touching the controlling 
lever, and will always grip at tlie point where they are left. 
To push them down, the controlling arm must be depressed 
as already desci-ibed. The shelves for this type of case may 
be either metal or wood. Standard cases made in the 
dimensions given in Section 195 arc usually divided down the 
middle, at the back of each set of shelves, by means of a wire- 
work grill. This docs not obstruct oversight, light or air, yet 
serves to prevent books on one face of the standard from being 
accidentally or othciwisc transferred to the opposite face. 
There are points of safety, convenience and adjustability about 
metal bookcases which make them preferable to all other 
forms. 

200. To the inventor of the shelving just described, the late 
Arthur W. Lambert, a draftsman of rare skill who perfected 
many fittings, we owe anotlicr fonn of metal shelving which is 
known as the Vernier shelving, the appearance of winch may 
be judged from Figs. 45 and 40. This shelving is light, sani- 
tary and practical. It gives adjustment to within, one-eighth 
of an inch in the manner of a vernier — hence its name — and 
as the shelves arc supported by narrow pillars set at the back 
of the shelves there is none of the obstruction at shelf ends 
which occurs with some other systems. 

201. A special form of metal bookcase has been designed for 
book-storage in small spaces, and as applied to the India Office 
Library, LondoTi, and Bodleian Library, Oxford, has been 
found convenient and economical. The same shelf adjustment 
is used, but the presses instead of resting on the lloor are swung 
from iron girders, so as to slide easily whenever wanted. These 
presses are swung closely side by side and drawn, out, one at a 
time, as required. These rolling stacks, as they are called, 
may be had in vernier shelving if desired. 

A somewhat similar plan for increasing the storage capacity 
was introduced into tlic British Museum many years ago, the 
chief difference being that tlic sliding presses go face to face 
with the existing standards, one here and there, instead of in 
solid rows as at the India Office. 

202. It is not proposed to describe every variety of iron or 
metal bookcase which has been introduced, suclx as those of 
the Library Bureau, Smith, Libraco, Cotgreave, Newcombe, 
Roneo, and the Art Metal Construction Company, and it will 
be sufficient to mention that in Britain, France, Germany and 
America there arc several interesting forms used. 
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Pig. 45.-TWO DetaUs of Vernier Shelving (Section 200). 
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203. Special Bookcases. — In Section lOG the reference 
library wall-case is described whicli is suitable for folio and 
quarto volumes. It may be necessary to provide additional 



storage space for bound files of newspapers, extra large folios 
and prints. As small libraries will bind oidy the files of local 
papers, the provision by them of shelves for this purpose need 
not l)e a very serious matt(‘r. 


. 46. — ^^"emier Shelving in position at the Shettleston and Tollcross Xibrary, Glasgow (Section 200). 
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204. Large folio volumes are best kept fiat on sliding trays 
or shelves. When they are kept upright they are very apt to 
suffer through the heavy leaves sagging and dragging at the 
binding. Valuable folios should always be kept in fiat posi- 
tions. A suitable method of storage is to provide a large double- 
sided case, with a sloping top, which can be used for consulting 
the books. The shelves should be arranged to slide out and in 
on small wheels or runners, and each shelf may have a brass 
handle on its fore-edge to enable it to be pulled out easily. 
The dimensions of such a case will depend upon the number of 






















Eio. 47. — Case for Large Folio Books — Section and Elevation 
(Section 204). 


folios to be stored and their size, but that illustrated above 
(Fig. 47) will be found suitable for ordinary purposes. It 
will store about 150 to 200 folio volumes, according to their 
thickness. The shelves may be covered on their upper surfaces 
with leather or thick cloth. A similar style of rack can be 
used for storing large collections of prints, the only difference 
being that the prints would be kept in special boxes as described 
in Section 358, which would take the place of volumes. 

205. In calculating the number of volumes which can be 
shelved in a given space, the following general rules will be 
found fairly accurate : 

Nine lending library books will occupy one foot run of space. 

Eight reference library books will occupy one foot run of 
space. 

Allowance must be made, in calculating from plans, for the 
space occupied by uprights, etc., and care must be taken to 
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reckon dwarf bookcases only according to their capacity. If 
tiine inches are allowed as the average height of books, which 
will give eight shelves to a tier seven feet six inches high, 
excluding cornices, plinth or thickness of shelves, then a single- 
sided case of the dimensions shown in Section 196 will store 
216 volumes in a lending library and about 192 in a reference 
library. A double-sided case will hold 432 and 384 volumes 
respectively. 

206. Racks for Filing. — ^Wooden racks or iron-pipe racks 
may be used for a variety of purposes, such as storing unbound 
aewspapers and periodicals, pamphlets, and all kinds of loose 
papers or bundles. Such racks are best made in a light, open 
form, so as to reduce the collection of dust to a minimum, while 
admitting air and light freely. 

207. Galleries : Stacks. — Galleries are sometimes added 
to lofty reference libraries and other departments to provide a 
means of reaching high wall-shelves, and also to give additional 
accommodation. Unless there is some strong reason, archi- 
tectural or otherwise, galleries should be avoided in the public 
parts of a library. Save for storing little-used stock, galleries 
are not recommended in any situation, unless the pressure for 
book space is very great. 

But all libraries sooner or later are faced with the storage 
of books, as has been suggested several times, because to provide 
room for open access to all a library stock, if it is of any size, 
is impossible. To-day the library grows at a pace hardly 
contemplated when most of our pre-war libraries were built, 
and the average town of over 100,000 people requires eventually 
a stack which will accommodate about one-third of its total 
stock of books. The stack in great libraries may be larger 
than all the other parts of the building, and its importance and 
size increase for every library. The Manchester Reference 
Library, for example, is in the main a spacious reading room 
resting upon a stack as large as itself, and such libraries as the 
British Museum and the Library of Congress are great reading 
rooms in the centre of or adjacent to much greater stacks. 
The modern stack usually consists of many series of book- 
cases, three feet or thereabouts apart, resting on one another 
and divided at every seven feet or thereabouts by floors of 
glass or iron grating, the outer walls being merely a shell, 
usually with windows running from roof to base, to cover this 
structure of shelves. Good examples of the great stack can be 
seen at Cambridge University Library and the new University 
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, 4g. — ^Bolling Cases in Book Stack in the Mitchell Libraiy, Glasgow (Section 207). 
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Library at Liverpool and a smaller, but still considerable one 
at Brighton Public Library. A well known form permitting 
much concentration of stock is the stack fitted with bookcases 
which pack closely and can be drawn out on rails as if they 
were up-ended drawers in a cupboard. Fig. 48 shows a part 
of such a stack at Glasgow. All stacks are made readily 
accessible by lifts, and always have stairs as well from floor to 
floor. They arc relatively inexpensive, can be built up by 
degrees, and enable a small building to do much more work 
than otherwise would be possible. They must, of course, be 
in the closest possible relation to the public departments. 



Pie. 49. — Swinging Stop and Shelf Handle (Section 210). 


208. In libraries with bookcases of the uniform height of 
seven feet six inches, long ladders will be unnecessary, but in 
some libraries they must be provided ; and short steps for 
enabling the upper shelves of seven feet six inch cases to be 
scanned easily are often required by short or short-sighted 
readers. 

209. In some open access libraries it has been found advisable, 
in cases where the top shelves are out of reach, to provide a 
continuous fixed step of wood or iron at the base of each book- 
case, to enable readers to reach the upper shelves without 
using movable steps of the sort figured above. A strong, wide 
iron rail projecting about four inches or six inches from the 
case, about nine inches or twelve inches above the ground, has 
been found useful, especially when associated with a handle 
fastened to the upright at a convenient height above. Such 
shelves, however, are hardly likely to be introduced into^new 
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libraries, and older ones should abandon them as soon as 
possible. 

210. Detached steps secured to the uprights of bookcases, 
combined with handles, arc very often used for staff purposes 
in place of the ordinary movable wooden steps or ladders. 
There is one form witli an automatic adjustment which enables 
the step to spring up flat against tlie upright out of the way 
wlien not wanted, and another kind (Fig. 10), which is always 
in position for use, also possesses an automatic adjustment 
enabling it to be brushed aside harmlessly by anyone passing 



Fig. 51. — A small Library, with Old Shelves, the bottom ones 
being tilted (Section 212). 


and to return to its “ ready ” position at once. Here, again, 
bookshelves of proper height should make the use of these 
obsolete. 

211. Tilted Shelves. — Some years ago L. Stanley Jast 
, suggested to the Editor that the lowest shelves in a library 
might with advantage be tilted in order that the book titles 
might be read without that stooping which some people find so 
unpleasant. The suggestion was tried at Croydon with 
complete success, and as a result the lower shelves of most 
modern bookcases slope so that every book-title can be seen. 
Fig. 50 shows a small island case in which the lower shelves 
are tilted, and the various pictures of the Sheffield and other 
libraries given in these pages show the method as elaborated 
by skilful librarians. In this connexion it is well to realize 
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that only about four shelves in a bookcase have the maximum 
effectiveness ; that is to say, those which are from two feet to 
five feet from the ground measuring from the bottom of the 
shelf in each case. 

212. Modern Library Arrangement. — The setting out of 
the library has been carefully studied in recent years. The 
former method was to get on to the open shelves as complete a 
stock as the space permitted, and in lending libraries the 
reader was treated as a person who came briefly into the library, 
selected a book with some discrimination from well-classified 
shelves, and forthwith left with it. Tlic walls were covered 
with vertical shelves and the floors with standard cases, having 
gangways and spaces in accordance with the rules given in 
Section 160. Such libraries did excellent \york. To-day there 
is a tendency to rely more on the stack, to reduce the number 
of shelves, and to provide more circulation space for readers 
and room for display cases, tables, with chairs, for the examina- 
tion of books, and desks for readers’ assistants, and even for 
flowers and ferns and other decorative things. In a few 
libraries there have been attempts to turn wall-shelves into 
slopes on which the books lie on their fore-edges, a method 
which is most attractive but occupies more space than can 
usually be afforded. A library is envisaged which is a spacious 
home of books, bright with good bindings, illuminated by well- 
chosen guides in colour, and furnished at least as comfortably 
as an ordinary house should be. Much ingenuity has gone to 
this development, and the lay-out of the Sheffield Central 
Library, the Norbury Library at Croydon, the Edinburgh 
branches and the Purley Central Library are examples, the 
study of which will show better than niany words the change 
that has come over public libraries in this respect. 
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213. A library, as much as any civic institution, is an expres- 
sion of the mind and taste of a community. Of late that taste 
would appear to have improved greatly and the furniture and 
its accessories in the public library of to-day are much in advance 
both in beauty and in utility of those of forty years ago. There 
is good business sense in this, because a hue building, ap 2 :)ro- 
priatcly lifted up, not only impresses the visitor, but it also 
causes the citizens to take pride in the library. A fine building 
ill-fitted inside must have a quite different effect. While a 
distinction may be drawn between luxury and propriety, it 
is more economical in the end for things to be better than they 
might be than to be worse than they ought to be ! 

In the course of time much library furniture has become of 
standard pattern and materials, and some of it, being the result 
of the law of the survival of the fittest, is as good for its purpose 
as anything available. Individuality, however, in the design of 
tables, chairs, display stands, and so on, has its own values. 
What are described here are the best averages of these articles, 
and having these in mind tlie reader may examine with profit 
the recent contributions to library furnishings of Leeds, 
Shclheld, Manchester, Leyton and Dagenham, amongst many 
others. 

214. Reading Tables. — The first business of the librarian 
in furnishing is to study the amount of space at his disposal in 
relation to the probable number of users of each department, 
and to provide furniture which is suitable to the shape, lighting 
and decoration at his disposal. Furniture should be in harmony, 
but should not all be of one shape — all rectangular tables, all 
desks of a pattern— but combinations should be carefully made. 
To take orthodox furniture in some sort of order i reading 
tables for general reading rooms should not be too long, or too 
narrow if readers are to sit on both sides. A table to accom- 
modate, say, eight persons, four on each side, should be 8 feet 
long X 3 feet wide X 32 inches high. A certain number of tables 
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may be made with desk or sloping tops. Oak, walnut or other 
hard woods should be used for library furniture. Pitch pine 



is not recommended, as it invariably splits as the resin dries 
out. Metal furniture is available and is quite successful, 
although it is thought by some that it provides chill surfaces, as 


l<ia. 02 ;. — A Keaclmg Koom Table ({Section 210). {Lihraco. 
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indeed may the glass tops which are used both with wood and 
metal. Metal surfaces can be covered with cork, rubber or 
leather to remedy this. In any case, it is well to cover wooden 



surfaces on which the use of ink is permitted with some material 
which will absorb the ink invisibly or which can be cleaned, 
because ink-stained woods are unsightly and cannot be cleaned 
except by the expensive process of planing and repolishing, 
and not always then. 
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215. In reference libraries, especially in those designed for 
students with open access to the shelves, liberal space and as 
much isolation as possible should be allowed. The British 
Museum tables are still regarded by veteran readers as the 
best, as they are the type of English reference library tables 



Fig. 54. — British. Museum Reading Room Table and Easel 
(Section 215). 


(see Fig. 54) ; they give a certain amount of seclusion, but 
perhaps not enough room for books and materials. A solution 
of the “ long table difficulty ” is that shown in the Battersea 
reference library (Fig. 56), which needs no explanation. But 
the reference re'ader’s ideal is “ a table to himself,” ensuring 
room, comfort and isolation. To ensure this, a system of 
separate tables similar to the form illustrated, but with rounded 
edges and corners (Fig. 55), is strongly recommended, or some 
way which will secure the same accommodation. The plan of 
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making the table the unit of space instead of the reader will 
automatically solve the problem of how much room to allow. 

The table illustrated (Fig. 55) has six square feet of free 
table-top, to which a sloping writing-desk can be added if 
desired, a sunk ink-well, a back board six or nine inches high 
to prevent overlooking by neighbours, and to provide space for 
ruler and pen raeks, shelves, clips, etc., shelves under the table 
for holding extra books, materials or an overcoat, an extension 



.Fici. rn. — Reference Room Table (Section 215). [L%brarA 

slide to pull o\it and form a book-rest or supplementary table 
for papers, and in addition, if space permits, an umbrella 
holder can be fitted to the left-hand support of the table, so 
that each reader will be isolated and self-contained. 

Tables for the examination of books in lending libraries are 
usually small and must be chosen in relation to space ; too large 
ones are obstructive and should be avoided. Display stands 
are dealt with in Sections 301-03. 

216. Periodicals, Tables and Racks. — The question of the 
method of displaying periodicals and magazines is discussed in 
Chapter XXXI, and it is not necessary to consider the matter 
of policy here. Various kinds of tables have been designed for 
displaying magazines in covers in a fixed place, and for simply 
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enabling them to be easily read in the ordinary way. Where 
periodicals are kept in racks, ordinary 8 feet x 3 feet tables, 
or round tables 3 feet in diameter suffice. In older libraries the 
tables sometimes have to perform the combined function of 
racks and tables, other arrangements exist. There are many 
forms of rack-table, but only three need be described. The first, 
which has been used in several large libraries, provides a large, 



[Lihraco. 

.Fxa. 57.- -Reading Table with Partition for Titles (Section 218). 


somewhat inelegant, elevated rack above the table-top, on 
which the periodicals arc placed, so as to free as much as 
possible of the table surface for readers. In this form of table- 
rack the periodicals arc not fastened to tlieir places, and, owing 
to the varied sizes of the i)criodicals in an elevated position, 
they give a somewhat xintidy appearance to a room. 

217 . A less conspicuous form, and one equally effective, dis- 
penses with the elevated platform, and the rack simply rests 
upon the tablc-to]). If necessary, the periodicals can be fastened 
to the rack l)y means of cords or chains encased in rubber or 
leathern fhongs, and the contents of each tablej:;an be displayed 
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Fig. 58. — Reading Tables with Partitions for Titles (Section 218). [TAbraco. 
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Ijustable titles list in the form described in Section 
ed to the ends of the rack. 

other form of periodical table, -which has a separate 
:.itle for each, is shown in Fig. 57. 


Lihraf'o.'] 


.'Periodical Rack with Magazines Resting on Narrow Sholf 
(Section 219). 

^es effective division between readers seated on 
Ics of the tabic, and tends to prevent conversation 
tcrchangc of periodicals. The periodicals can be 
ans of chains or cords if thought nccc.ssary. 
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Fig 60.— Periodicals Room, Sheffield, showing Periodicals Rack with Stainless Steel 
Rails (Section 219). 
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219. Periodical racks are made in a large variety of forms, 
and the illustrations of reading-rooms occuring at several places 
in this Manual should be studied for tliis particular. An 
effective rack is that shown in Fig. 60, which has stainless steel 
rails and appropriately comes from Sheffield. 

220. Nearly all these forms of magazine rack and table have 
been superseded by a rack which is in effect a shelf on which 
periodicals in tlicir covers are displayed as if they were books. 
Tliese racks have a scries of vertical slots into which the maga- 
zines are inserted, and the covers of the latter are lettered on the 
back-strip, and not only on tlie sides as was formerly the 
method. This rack is sliown in the illustration (Fig. 62). By 
its use the tables arc freed from tracks, readers can sit anywlicrc 
they choose, and many more periodicals can be displayed than 
by the older methods. 

221. Reading Easels. — In connexion with these special 
tables, book-stands or easels for keeping a number of books 
open at once will be found uscfid for the student who desires to 
compare his authorities. The book easels slaown below are the 
best form yet devised. Fig. 63, which is made entirely of metal, 
has the a(l vantage of leaving the table surface practically free 
and unobstructed, wliilc the automatic means provided for 
keeping books o])en at any place, irrespective of the number of 
leaves, is of great utility. 

Fig. 61, constructed of wood, is also a light useful article, but 
as it rests the book close to the table surface more obstruction 
is caused, while the leaf-holdcTS arc not automatically adjusting. 

There arc various other forms of wooden reading easels, but 
they are light articles designed to fold up, and will not carry 
large reference l)ooks with any great degree of security. 

222. Chairs. — There is such an immense variety of library 
chairs that the cliief dihiculty becomes that of selection. In 
all ordinary situations arm-chairs, not too wide however, are 
best, as they give an automatic spacing of elbow-room which 
renders calculation unnec^cssary. They sliould be strong, well- 
designed a,nd comfortable, and, in some reference libraries, seats 
upholstered in Icatlier or rcxinc are preferred. 

223. Where by survivals of bad planning the space between 
tables is very restricted tlfb chairs may be fastened to the floor, 
so that there can be no blocking of gangways. One plan is to 
have revolving arm-chairs mounted on pedestals secured to 
the floor. These have the one great disadvantage of being non- 
ad justable. Readers cannot pull them a little forward or push 
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them back, and thus such fixed chairs liave the defect of all 
fixed things — ^they cannot be moved to suit varying conditions. 

All chairs should be shod with rubber or leather pads to 
deaden the noise of movement on the floor. There are several 



varieties of such pads to be obtained from furnishing firms. 
Metal gliders such as domes of silence are sometimes used 
instead, but these have a tendency to make chairs slip from 
under readers in a disconcerting fashion ! 
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224. Every library should buy more chairs than are required. 
This will enable the chairs to be removed for cleaning purposes 
in batches of a dozen or more, their places being taken by the 
spare ones. This will prevent the seating accommodation from 
being reduced during any cleaning operations. At the same 
time the storage of chairs occupies space. 

225. Desks. — Staff desks should be chosen carefully for the 
purpose in view. The best desk is a flat-topped one, equipped 
with drawers with flttings for card indexes and vertical files. 
Whex'c the desk is situated in a public space, a roll-top design is 
suggested to enable work in progress to be left safely. It is, 
however, an inducement to untidiness ! Ordinary flat tables, 
with drawers, are suitable for routine and mechanical operations. 

For large reference libraries whei'e an elevated superinten- 
dent’s desk is necessary, the problem is a special one, to be 
settled by an examination of the central desks at the British 
Museum and the Mancliestcr Central Library in comparison 
with the forms of desk-counter used in Birmingham and in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

226. Lecture Room. — Furniture and fittings for children’s 
departments and lecture rooms require special consideration 
(see Divisions XI, XII). In the lecture room the principal 
fittings are the platform and the fittings connected with the 
use of the lantern. Platforms sliould be wide, and should be as 
long as it is possible to make them having regard to economy 
of space in the room. A height of three feet is suitable, and the 
structure should be solid, so that it may not echo or squeak 
beneath the tread, and a covering of some sound-deadening 
material — thick cork-lino or cocoanut-matting — is desirable. A 
counter or fixed table running along the front has been found 
useful, and to this water, gas, and similar fittings may be con- 
nected for use in science lectures ; but this counter is not 
usually required, and it may obstruct the screen and will cer- 
tainly prevent the use of the platform for dramatic and similar 
representations for which a clear stage is necessary. Green 
baize hangings as a background and front curtains of this 
material are very effective for several purposes. The platform 
should so be placed that it can be reached by the lecturers 
without the necessity of passing through the audience. 

For lantern screen a smooth wall finished off in flat white, or 
better still, in a dull silver, should be used, but where this is 
impossible a rigid is preferable to a I'olling screen as giving a 
surface free from folds and kinks. Screens should be kept per- 
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fectly clean, as dirt injures the effect of slides incalculably. The 
lantern itself should be of the electric arc variety, as being easy 
to manage and always ready with little delay, especially where 





Fig. G3. — Motal Reading Easel (Section 221). 



Fig. ()4. — ^Woodon Reading Easel (Section 221). 


the ‘‘ direct ” electric current is available. It is best installed 
in a room outside, or a, g'allery closed in from, tlic lecture room, 
the projection being* made through an opening. An clccti'ic 
signal which provides at the platform a push for the use of the 
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lecturer, and sounds a “ buzzer ” or flashes a small lamp in the 
operator’s apartment, is probably the best form of lantern 
signal. 

The chairs in lecture rooms, should be as comfortable as means 
will allow. There are possibilities in folding chairs here, 
especially where the room serves other uses than for lectures. 
The Tan Sad chair is a good example. Quiet floor coverings 
should be used in the room, and 
indeed, all fittings and furniture 
should produce that ease of body 
which will allow the mind to 
occupy itself exclusively with 
what is going on upon the plat- 
form. 

227. Staff Rooms. — Hitherto, 
in general, only furniture for 
public rooms has been considered. 

There will be required carefully 
designed furniture for the ad- 
ministration department, and 
where they exist the cataloguing 
room, the bindery, file rooms 
and staff rest or sitting-rooms. 

Here again, in each case, the aim 
should be to get furniture which 
is of the right size and enables 
the operations to be performed 
with the minimum of fatigue. 

The TABLES FOR TYPISTS and 

other clerical workers should be _ ^ ^ 

„ , . , 1 . 1 , 11- Fig. bo. — ^Ordiiiary Reading Room 

of the right height, and chairs (Sections 222 - 224 ). 

which are designed to take the 

weight of the body correctly and to permit lateral move- 
ment. Tables for cataloguers should be equipped on 
their tops with shelves not only to take the books in process 
but to carry codes and the reference books in constant use, and 
there must be receptacles here or close by for all the pads, 
stamps, knives, cards, scissors, labels, adhesives and other 
materials employed. In the cataloguing room there must be 
shelves for new books, and the most-used reference guides such 
as dictionaries of languages and biography, catalogues and 
bibliographies, atlases and other tools. It is economy to 
duplicate these for this department in a large library, especially 
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when the room is well away from the reference library ; the 
cost of delay in visiting another department to verify a fact 
in terms of salary would quickly exceed that of the books. 
Card cabinets and filing cabinets for cards and pamphlets, and 
publishers’ catalogues are other obvious furniture. In the 
BiNDEBY chairs, a work-bench, a table for the sewing-frame, 



racks for tools, a gas or elec- 
tric stove for heating water, 
glue, etc., cupboards for 
leather, cloth, paper, and 
other materials, a guillotine 
and hand-press. In file 
BOOMS racks, shelves or 
pigeon-holes, of a size to take 
the periodicals must be pro- 
vided, as also tables where 
they can be examined by the 
staff. Every library should 
have a room with ample 
table space for the packing 
of cases, wrapping of parcels, 
etc., and this should be 
adjacent to an exit for the 
packages. Staff common 
BOOMS, and indeed several of 
the matters touched upon 
here, have been dealt with in 
Section 140 and in other 
parts of this work. It is 
most desirable to provide a 
reasonably comfortable room 


f Lihrmo. 

tTu. (H). — KcTeroiico Library Chair 
(Sections 222-224). 


for the staff, where simple 
meals can be taken and where 
assistants can rest in brief 


off-duty periods. These rooms may contain the librarianship 
pejfiodicals and other literature which specially interests 
librarians, and an arm-chair or two, a rug on the lloor and a 


few pictures are not extravagances. 

Repairs to furniture are a definite item in the library 


expenditure. Daily inspection of all articles in use should 
reveal damage or wear and tear, and the only safe plan is to 
deal with every case immediately. 



DIVISION IV 

BOOK SELECTION AND ACCESSION 
CHAPTER XIII 

BOOK SELECTION 

228. General Principles. — Book selection can now be 
based upon considerations which are almost scientific. It 
must be obvious that in the ordinary library the main business 
of the librarian is to supply the literary needs of his people, and 
this can only be done when he has knowledge of their habits, 
degrees of education, occupations and desires ; and much of 
this comes only with experience. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the librarian has acquired a knowledge of literature 
in the academic sense ; that is to say, of those works wliich by 
common consent are our literary heritage ; but also is familiar 
with bibliographies of all kinds, the characteristic products of 
certain publishers, and the general qualities required in the 
physical make-up of books. Book selection is the most 
responsible and difficult part of librarianship, and skill in it 
comes from careful observation and continuous experiment. 
In a few libraries every book published, in England at least, 
is sought for, as is the case in the British Museum, but even 
there foreign books must be selected ; and in the largest of 
other libraries selection is imperative. 

229. It will be sufficient to show in proof of this that the 
annual output of the publishers in England alone now reaches 
16,000 volumes. To be precise. The English Catalogs for 
1935 shows for that year the following figures : 


New books 

9,687 

Translations 

U2 

Pamphlets 

1,.140 

New editions 

4,871 


.16,140 
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Of the new books, 1,963 wci^e works of fiction, and this left a 
balance of 7,724 in all classes of literature which the librarian 
had to sift in one way or another. Of course a proportion of 
these books does not come within the scope of the ordinary 
library and may be ignored ; certain pamphlets and tracts, 
school books of many kinds and Bibles are examples. Even 
with these deductions the remainder is formidable. It must be 
remembered, too, that there is a small but desirable field of 
selection in the works published by overseas British publishers ; 
and there is also the much greater one of American publica- 
tions. Moreover, all libraries of any size at all now contain a 
selection from foreign literature, especially fiction and belles- 
lettres in the more popular languages. The funds available in 
most libraries are shown in the tables in Sections 64-66 to be 
very limited, and, therefore, the work of book-selection is the 
severest test of the capacity of the library committee and staff 
to give what is best and most desirable and vital within these 
narrow funds. We say that the books must be those which 
are vital, because the modern library cannot afford a peraianent 
home to any work which has ceased to be useful, and although 
it is impossible with any measure of accuracy to forecast the 
lasting properties of a book, this fact should be borne in mind. 
And when books have lost their value they should be discarded, 
as we show below, without sentimentality. Their presence in 
a modern library hinders effective use and administration, 
because they occupy valuable space ; they add much to the 
cost of cataloguing, and in other ways are expensive without 
any compensating benefits. 

230. The piinciplc has been laid down that the librarian 
should study his community in relation to his book-selection. 
To the experienced librarian this seems to be a somewhat 
obvious requirement, and in a certain degree it is met as we 
have suggested. It has not been done yet, however, in any 
systematic or scientific manner. The new librarian studies 
the map of his area, its liistory, its population status, the 
occupations his people pursue, and, as much as he can, their 
social and recreative habits. He has to build up from what 
he knows to be their interests. If he can sui)ply books which 
forward those interests he has the surest foundation on which 
to build. Recognition of these things has led to the work of 
the Graduate School of Librarianship at the University of 
Chicago, where of late ycai's important studies in the reading 
of communities, and of groups of workers in various occupa- 
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tions Iiave^ been carried out linder the direction of Dr. Douglas 
Waples. When a library has been in operation for a time 
much may be learned by regular examination of the books 
to see how far they are used and, more discreetly, of the people 
to see who reads them, by such methods as are mentioned in 
Section 97. In such an examination it is assumed that the 
library has made easy the possible use of the books, by display, 
adequate cataloguing and such advertisement as a good library 
uses. It is not advisable to judge the issue record of a book 
unless its opportunities for being used are known. 

231. Over thirty years ago James Duff Brown laid it down 
that there were “ not more than 50,000 books excluding dupli- 
cates of popular works worthy of presentation in any public 
library. The truth is that of real, living works of literary and 
human interest, there are perhaps not more than 20,000 in 
the English language, but we prefer the large figure to cover 
the world’s literary output. Let any one who doubts this try 
to compile a list of even 5,000 books of permanent literary or 
other interests, in order to find what an awful task it is.” 
Quite obviously the figures are conjectural rather than proved ; 
many books have been published since these words were 
written in 1903, and the average of literary achievement is 
higher now than at that time. The crux of the argument, 
however, lies in the w^ords “ worthy of preservation,” because 
there has been a definite movement, initiated by Brown himself, 
away from the idea that a library must preserve all the books it 
acquires ; it certainly must not do so. A library may be a 
living and a growing entity as it has been described, but it is 
the living that really matters. Therefore, while it must con- 
tain the classics, which are necessarily alive, it must have 
many books which make appeal only to their own time ; books 
of information, as nearly all books, on science, useful arts, 
refei'ence books, journalistic accounts of events and so on ; 
books of the utmost interest in their day but most unlikely to 
be “ worthy of preservation.” Such a consideration will 
probably raise the figure of 20,000 indefinitely, and any attempt 
at a rule to-day would be ridiculous, 

232. As a result of these considerations the old ideal of 
libraries which in the, to us, beautiful futile phrase of Bacon 
“ are the shrines where all the relics of the ancient saints, 
full of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, are 
preserved and reposed,” has given way to the active, open 
store of books for every day and every man in which their 
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repose is the last thing desired ; and this ideal is no less 
romantic, if less beautifully described, than Bacon’s. It is 
because of this that the modern library building has become 
the place of spaciously-set shelves in well-lighted and cheer- 
fully decorated rooms designed to induce the reader to exploit 
it fully. When that ideal is served it is possible, as indeed it is 
necessary in large towns, to collect great collections of books 
in stack rooms, the use of which may be occasional. The larger 
the library the more imperative it is that it should be larger 
still, because such libraries serve vast populations in which 
every possible human interest past and present that is repre- 
sented in literary form may emerge and require to be served ; 
but the modern need must be adequately met first. 

233. Attempts have been made at various times by different 
authorities to lay down the proportions of every class of litera- 
ture which should be represented in public librai'ies. The 
following figures are given for what they are worth, and not by 
any means as a hard and fast guide to be followed : . 


Pkrcentages of Classes of Literature represented 
IN Public Libraries, etc!. 


Class 000 

General Works 

3 

100 

Philosophy .... 

4 

200 

Religion ..... 

5 

300 

Sociology .... 

. ' 7 

/|.00 

Philology .... 


500 

Science ..... 

0 

GOO 

Useful Arts .... 

0 

700 

Fine and Recreative Arfs . 

7 

800 

Literature .... 

. 28 

900 

History ..... 

8 


Biographv .... 

8 


Travel ^ . 

8 


100 


There are one or two changes which modern practice will make 
probable in these percentages, such as increases in the percent- 
ages of classes 5-7 and a decrease in class 8. The .attention now 
bestowed upon technical education and the universal provision 
of music texts will almost inevitably increase these classes at 
the expense of some other classes. 

234. Imaginative literature naturally occupies first place in 
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the quantities given, and needs at this date no elaborate Justi- 
fication. The poets, dramatists and story-tellers are the 
delineators and teachers of the race, and when their work is 
vital it endures. This is why fiction, which, as Jane Austen 
affirmed, has occupied the highest minds of men, is still, and will 
always remain, however it may change in non-essentials, the 
principal form of literature. The Malaprop-Absolute view of 
fiction may still appeal to journalists and folk in whom blind- 
ness to fact, and we fear a certain hypocrisy, exist, but the 
average man reads, and ought to read, fiction. People who 
read fiction exclusively are probably fewer than is generally 
supposed, and their assumed preponderance is often based upon 
a misreading of the statistics which count a novel of 200 pages 
that can be read in an evening and (say) John Richard Green’s 
Short History of England — which is by no means short — equally 
as one volume ; and do not reveal the fact that one reader 
may read tw^enty such novels while another individual reader 
is compassing Green. All the old arguments against fiction, as 
Dr. Henry Guppy has said wisely, are argimients for better 
fiction and not against that form of literature. 

235. Best Books. — Classics in all classes form the basis of the 
stock ; but in every library there must necessarily be a large 
number of works that have not achieved that rank. It cannot 
be forgotten that popular — and indeed many other libraries — 
have to cater for readers whose literary tastes are not yet 
developed, and for the relaxed moods of those who have such 
tastes. It is idle to suppose that any number of readers devote 
themselves continuously and exclusively to the severer forms of 
literature ; and the recreative side of the library, as expressed 
in popular works of science, travel or anything else, is a legiti- 
mate and necessary side. The ideal then is to supply the classic 
works in their best form, the best works in all branches of know- 
ledge, and, in addition, a large number of books of a quite 
popular type. It is only when popular works are added without 
discrimination and to the exclusion of a balanced representation 
of better works that they become objectionable. All such books 
are bought subject to the understanding that they are to be 
discarded when their day is past. Every movement which stirs 
the public mind and imagination produces a crop of books, but 
only a small proportion of these are worthy of preservation. 
No one can argue against a supply of such works at the time 
when public interest is aroused, but they must not be preserved 
after all interest in their subjects has waned. If a municipal 
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library two hundred years old, which had steadily collected 
throughout its life, could be found, its contents would include 
quantities of forgotten theology, history, biography, science, 
fiction and every other class, which would not now excite the 
slightest interest. The skimmings of such a library would no 
doubt be valuable, and a fair proportion of it be of interest 
and use, but the bulk of it would not. 

236. The general public is comparatively indifferent to 
bibliographical rarities, and books which are merely curious or 
scarce should not usually be bought from the restricted funds of 
British municipal libraries. There is a certain advantage in 
making a small special collection, on the museum plan, to trace 
and illustrate the evolution and history of printing and of the 
book from the original manuscript forms, and to exhibit really 
fine book-production, but the general collecting of incunabula 
and rare specimens of typography by any but the very largest 
modern municipal libraries is neither possible nor desirable. 
There is more wisdom in spending £50 in a selection of modern 
technical works of service to living persons, than in spending the 
same amount in the purchase of a rare Bible which appeals to a 
few students. Books must not be I’egarded as an investment 
on which a profit can be made by a sale at some future date, 
because books of bibliographical rarity and much monetary 
value bought from public funds should remain inalienable 
public property ; they arc juachinery or plant, to be renewed 
when necessary and kept thoroughly abreast of the times. 

237. Returning to the question of buying and preserving 
books of temporary interest. Every important current subject 
is represented in its day by loads of books and pamphlets, but 
the wliolc of these are sifted and epitomized by later historians in 
works of permanent value, and municipal libraries simply buy 
these, and leave the preservation of the contemporary literature, 
the original authorities, to the care of special libraries which 
exist for tlie purpose. The literature of the Great European 
War, 1914-1919, or much of it, is already of faded interest. It 
is necessary for public libraries, while public interest is keen, to 
meet the legitimate desire of readers for masses of material 
pouring from the press, but presently all this will be condensed 
into a few classics, giving in a sufficient manner every fact of 
interest to posterity, and the ei^hemcral works can be discarded. 
What remains of value to students, or even ordinary readers, 
from the huge literature which arose from the Crimean War ? 
Only Kinglake and perhaps two popular illustrated books. 
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The same holds good with all subjects wdiich have created 
immense contemporary literatures, and there need be no com- 
punction about discarding any book when its usefulness is past 
unless it becomes itself a classic. At a later stage some sug- 
gestions on book discarding or library weeding are given, which 
may prove helpful. 

238. Book selection should be conducted upon the sound ? 
principle of buying the best representative works on all subjects, [ 
whatever may be their cost or place of origin. Some definite 
problems arise in connection with certain classes and types of 
book. The larger library excludes little or nothing of merit ; 
the smaller one does not as a rule provide text-books which 
are normally a part of the cost of formal education, as it is 
obviously impossible to supply every boy or girl with their 
school-books. The rule, if it be one, is often broken. Keys 
should only be provided with safeguards against their wrong 
use, a sound argument in most cases for their exclusion. 
Smaller libraries cannot be expected to possess medical or 
law collections as these are expensive to maintain and the works 
are liable to misuse. Simple, acknowledged works on general 
law or medicine are of course admissible. Only the larger 
libraries can be expected to provide for the specialist in any 
subject in his ultimate studies. The buying of cheap series and 
libraries of reprints must be viewed with suspicion. They are 
often mere commercial ventures of small literary or other 
value ; and in the case of editions of standard authors, such 
uniform series are sometimes the worst form in which they can 
be presented to a reader. Series devoted to art, science, litera- 
ture or history often have as their main merit the advantage of 
being bound uniformly. There are, however, several well- 
known series of works of value. A word may be permitted on 
the nationality of books. The best and most recent scientific 
works should be bought without regard to the nationality of 
their authors. 

239. Duplication. — ^A vexed question is that of the buying 
of more than one copy of certain books. It is a soimd rule that a 
library must be representative, but when once that difficult rule 
has been obeyed, a librarian with his finger on the pulse of 
public demand and need will find it desirable, even necessary, to 
buy several copies of certain books. A recent example was 
T. E. Lawrence’s The Seven Pillars of Wisdom^ the requests for 
which were so many that to provide one copy only in a reason- 
ably large library was merely to irritate hundreds of readers. 
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The argument that the final place of the book has not yet been 
determined is no doubt just, but popular books wear out so 
rapidly that the copies will be duly sifted ; and meanwhile 
readers have been served. What the number of copies should 
be only the individual experience of libraries can determine. 
It will be found that, although the almost universal temporary 
demand is occasionally for such a book as that of Lawrence’s, it 
is usually for a novel; for example, J. B. Priestley’s The Good 
Companions was the last work that everybody wanted ; and 
it is regrettably true that few libraries can satisfy all such 
demands immediately. 

240. Replacements and Out-of-Print Books. — Replace- 
ment of worn-out books is a recurrent, necessary and serious 
expense in most libraries, and one which gravely reduces 
possible expenditure upon new books. The serious reader 
wants the most recent edition of his book and this should 
be available if possible. Every new edition should be examined 
before purchase as some publishers confuse the word edition 
with reprint. Before replacing an old, dirty or defective book 
it should be carefully considered if it is worth retaining in the 
library. So far as modern novels are concerned some are so 
transient that some librarians never replace any novel that is 
not of known rank, allowing the others to disappear quietly 
from the stock ; if they are alive there will be requests for them 
and then they may be replaced. 

Closely connected with the question of replacements is the 
matter of out-of-print books. Most librarians have been con- 
fronted with the difficulty of obtaining books which have been 
allowed to go out of print. Among them are occasionally works 
which have a recognized place in English literature. In course 
of time a library’s copies of these books are worn out, and it 
becomes desirable to replace them. Temporary relief is some- 
times obtained by advertising for second-hand copies. It is 
only with books that are frequently cited in other books or 
in newspapers that this matter has any importance. The fact 
that a book is entered in library catalogues is no evidence of its 
permanence ; but where a demand still exists of which pub- 
lishers are not aware^ the combined efforts of librarians might 
induce republication. Usually speaking, however, the fact that 
a book has remained out of print for more than a year or two is 
evidence of the absence of public demand for it, and seeing that 
novel-writing is probably at a higher general level now than at 
any earlier period (in spite of the lack of individual Fieldings or 
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Jane Austens), we are of opinion that such out-of-print books 
may be withdrawn from the library records as suggested above 
for worn-out novels, and the gaps left made good by more 
modern works of equal merit and greater popularity. After all, 
and especially so far as imaginative literature is concerned — 
and these remarks apply almost exclusively to that — it is no 
part of the work of the library to revive what public opinion, 
the soundest ultimate guide, has permitted to perish; more 
especially as booksellers charge exaggerated prices for out-of- 
print novels, whatever their merit may be. In the case of some 
of the older books which form landmarks in literary history, it 
is absolutely necessary to have well-edited modern reprints for 
the benefit of the students who are being fomied in every school 
in the kingdom. 

Books which are purchased to replace worn-out copies need 
not receive new numbers, but may be given the numbers of the 
books which they replace. 

241. Doubtful Books. — ^Library authorities are often called 
upon to accept responsibility for the books on their shelves, but 
censorship is not exercised systematically in this country. It 
is usual to require books to be law-abiding in the broad inter- 
pretation of that term, but it is essential that no political or 
sectarian bias shall influence the exclusion of good books. In 
the question of sexual morality the matter is extremely difficult. 
If a library exercises the censorship of exclusion here, ail con- 
cerned with it will be accused shrilly of prurience and other 
equally pleasant propensities ; if it is not exercised, they will 
be accused of exposing impressionable youth to immoral sug- 
gestion. There is a police censorship of this matter, and by some 
it is contended that this is sufficient. The average librarian 
knows that it is not thought to be so by a large part of the com- 
munity. As a general rule the only censorship exercised is that 
of exclusion ; there does not seem to be any reason wffiy works 
which offend the current common views of morality should be 
bought out of common funds ; but the hypersensitive objec- 
tions of the narrow-minded should not be mistaken for genuine 
expressions of those views. The Irish librarian is at least guided 
in this matter, as an official censorship forbids him any exercise 
of judgnient in respect of definitely-listed books. For the 
British librarian one solution seems to be to exclude from open 
shelves works to which any objection is made which to a 
common-sense mind seems to be legitimate, but not to with- 
drawn them from the library or the catalogues. The whole 
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intention is to protect immaturity from immoral books, and the 
doubtful librarian may be comforted with the truth expressed 
by John Ruskin that no innocent child was ever harmed by 
novels, although he might be indefinitely warped by false 
history, science or other bastard knowledge. Further, what is 
immorality and what is immaturity every library authority 
will probably determine for itself. 

There are, of course, books that have real value which it 
may be thought necessary to keep from some readers. For 
these Mr. George R. Bolton has devised the method shown by 
the illustration (Figs. 66a, 66b). A dummy of blank leaves 
with a case bearing the name of the author and the title, 
substitutes the book on the shelves, and in the book itself is 
the statement that the book is issued to adults only on applica- 
tion and will not appear on the shelves. 

242. Reference and Lending Books. — It is not always 
easy to determine whether a book will give best service in the 
reference or in the lending department. About such quick- 
reference works as encyclopaedias, dictionaries, annuals, direc- 
tories, atlases, large art works, etc., there can be little doubt, 
but expensive scientific books, large works of travel, theological 
and historical works of a certain kind offer a problem much 
more complicated. As reference libraries are sometimes con- 
stituted, the plan of putting all expensive books in the reference 
department may mean that they will be seldom used. In open 
access reference libraries which are liberally conducted, a good 
deal may be said in favour of placing such books there. They 
will be freely accessible without formality, while the advantage 
of certain reference books being always on the premises is not 
to be overlooked. No harm can result from the placing of 
expensive text-books in the lending department, and if they 
are not on loan they are available for any reference reader who 
wants them. The advantage to a student of being able to take 
a recondite and expensive text-book home with him for com- 
parison with, and as an aid to, his own books is undeniable, and 
it is the fact that, by co-operation, the citizens of a town can 
thus procure otherwise unattainable books, which makes the 
Public Libraries Acts so valuable, and adds force to the plea 
for placing expensive works within easy reach of the majority 
of readers. Local circumstances will in most cases modify the 
conditions under which reference and lending libraries are built 
up and differentiated. In some places there is no separation, 
save in the catalogue, between the reference and lending libra- 
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ries, and this is the modern tendency ; in others both depart- 
ments are not only kept apart, but subdivided into open, special 


Figs. 66a~66b. — D ummy of Bestricted Books and Labels used inside. it 
(Section 241). 

and store collections. All this is very much a matter of admini- 
stration to be settled in accordance with local requirements. 
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We deal with this question more in detail in the chapters on the 
Reference Library (Division X). 

243. Special Collections. — ^The most necessary work of the 
library, after it has foianed its general collection, is to collect 
local literature ; this we deal with in a separate chapter. Most 
public libraries possess some kind of special collection in 
addition to the purely local collection. Examples of these may 
be specified in the Shakespeare and Cervantes collections at 
Birmingham ; the Burns and Scottish poetry collections at 
Glasgow ; music, shorthand, Chinese books, etc., at Man- 
chester ; fishes at Cheltenham ; Welsh literature at Cardiff, etc. 
The literature of special local industries should always be 
collected. Representative works in foreign languages, par- 
ticularly French, German, Spanish and Italian, should also be 
collected, in addition to the Greek and Latin classics ; and the 
large and more cosmopolitan cities may endeavour to represent 
every foreign literary output so far as their circumstances 
warrant and their finances permit. 

244. Sets of Periodicals. — Some discrimination is required 
in the collecting of periodicals. Larger libraries secure and 
preserve sets of all magazines of value which they can accom- 
modate 5 * but obviously the expense of the practice, the 
ephemeral character of much of this type of literature, and the 
large amount of shelf space it requires, make that practice 
impossible for any but large libraries. Ephemeral, but other- 
wise wholesome, magazines may be used unbound for issue in 
lending libraries to good purpose ; or may be bound and so 
used — but not replaced when they are worn out. Only periodi- 
cals which have a reference value should be retained in sets, and 
then only where the geographical situation of the library 
warrants that course. A smaller town near a great town 
library may reasonably refer its readers to that library for sets 
of expensive periodicals. The Library Association publishes 
the Subject Index to Periodicals ^ an indispensable tool for all 
librarians, and the H. W. Wilson Company of New York also 
publishes invaluable indexes of this kind ; and for periodicals 
which are not available locally, readers must be referred to the 
nearest library which files them. The Index, moreover, gives 
a list of the principal periodicals, and is a rough guide to 
assessing their permanent worth as well as an admirable key to 
their contents.^ 

^ It is hoped that in time the National Central Library may be able to 
secure sets of all the principal periodicals from which it may be able to lend 
to other libraries. This, however, is beyond present means. 
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245. Music. — ^Nearly every public library of any importance 
has now established a music collection. The Henry Watson 
Library is a great music collection at Manchester; while Bourne- ■ 
mouth has the J. B. M. Camm Music Library, both being 
separate departments of the public library. The average 
library must usually work on a scale smaller than this ; and 
the general experience is that it is one of the most popular 
and appreciated sections in the library. The provision should 
not at first extend to more than collections of pianoforte, 
violin, organ and vocal music in the form of bound volumes ; 
operas, oratorios, cantatas and other vocal scores ; the scores, 
especially miniature scores, of orchestral and chamber com- 
positions ; and text-books on theory, history and various 
instruments. Collections of the songs of the best modern 
composers may be formed and bound up into volumes. The 
compositions of local composers should always be collected. 
Single sheet music, and such composite sheet forms as quartets, 
trios and duets, are difiicult to handle, but it is clear that such 
works can only give their best service if separate. Library 
binders should consider how to treat sheet music at a cost for 
binding per sheet not exceeding the cost of the sheet itself. 
Some libraties cover sheet music in manila for separate issue. 
In collecting songs it should be the custom to get them in the 
keys for the various voices. This, of course, means from 
two to four copies of many songs. A really good music library 
is expensive to acquire and, because music gets very rough 
treatment, expensive to maintain. In providing shelving for 
music, it is well to have special cases with uprights only eighteen 
inches apart, as it is very difficult to consult long rows of thin 
quarto books, owing to the weight of the books. This, however, 
applies to quarto and folio books generally. Recent suggestions 
include a section of gramophone records and Sir Walford Davies 
advocated in every library a sound-proof room, with gramo- 
phone and piano for trying them. Few libraries in England 
have .yet provided these rooms, although they are common in 
large libraries in America. 

246. Illustrations. — Collections of illustrations, as des- 
cribed later in Section 550, are now made in many libraries. 
Some libraries also collect engravings, prints and etchings, 
especially in towns without an art gallery, partly perhaps for 
their artistic interest, but primarily as records of places or things. 
There is no doubt that prints and engravings which illustrate 
historical events have immense practical value. Portraits, too, 
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are valuable and useful, as are specimens of the etched work of 
great artists ; engravings after the masters ; engravings and 
prints depicting leading events in history ; and pictures 
illustrating costume, ceremonials, manners and customs, 
disappearing buildings, great engineering works, topographical 
changes, and so on. 

^ 247. Photographs. — Collections of photographs which 
deal with locaCmatters should be made by every public library 
(see Chapter XXVIII). Certain American libraries also collect 
photographs of great pictures and those which represent various 
natural forms. Studies for the use of artists are also collected, 
mounted on cards, and made accessible, and some of these 
attempts to popularize art should be made in British libraries. 
Photographs are comparatively cheap, and almost every kind 
of picture and study can be obtained in this medium. What is 
particularly required is some kind of practical list or guide, 
drawn up by an expert, from which libraries could make their 
selections. A systematic list covering the various arts of 
design, historical painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., would 
be of great service. Photographs of great public events, cere- 
monials, buildings, and of eminent personages, would have to 
be purchased according to means, and, as every one knows, 
this might be made an endless matter. There is no reason, 
however, why public libraries should not preserve good photo- 
graphs of the most eminent authors, artists, musicians, scien- 
tists, military commanders, royal personages, etc. Portraits 
of such persons are not always easy to find in books when 
required, especially as the AX, A, Portrait- Index is limited in 
scope ; therefore a separate collection of portraits in 
alphabetical order would be a valuable addition to a public 
library. In this connexion it is useful to remove portraits of 
celebrities, views, etc., from worn-out books and magazines, and 
preserve them along with all other appropriate matter. 

1 248 Lantern Slides. — It is often desirable to collect 
lantern slides on such subjects as local topography and history, 
or on topics which illustrate bibliographical and kindred 
subjects. These will be found very useful, and as the col- 
lection increases sets can be lent, out to societies or individuals 
who require them for lectures. The cost of storing and 
cataloguing slides is not great, and they are undoubtedly a 

^ The matters thus marked are dealt with more fully under the Division on 
Reference Work and elsewhere, but are included here for the sake of giving a 
complete conspectus of the material involved in selection, — Ed, 
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valuable addition to the pictorial side of literature. Cine- 
matographic films offer wide possibilities. Local films such 
as are shown in every town should be preserved if possible, 
but those on general subjects may more profitably be borrowed 
from the national film libraries that exist. Inflammable films 
must be stored in metal cases, in conditions which have the 
approval of the Eire authorities. 

^ 249. Trade and other Catalogues. — useful depart- 
ment, though somewhat difficult to maintain, is a collection of 
the best and most representative catalogues and price lists of aU 
kinds of commodities. Several points arise in the work of 
forming such collections, and the question of policy is perhaps 
the most important here. Many firms will not give their price 
lists ; and it may be considered invidious to select firms, thereby 
suggesting favouritism and unfair advertising. In some indus- 
tries prices, ideas and designs are regarded as trade secrets, and 
doubtless jealousies might be stirred up in some quarters. But 
the fact remains that illustrated catalogues of books, furniture, 
ironmongery, machinery, pottery, art publications, scientific 
apparatus, etc., are often more generally useful than text-books 
or special trade and professional journals. Even pattern books 
of wall-papers, bookbinders’ cloths, leather-work, typefounding 
and so forth are of immense service to special students, and an 
effort should be made to strengthen the literary side of suitable 
subjects by a judicious selection of the best illustrated trade 
catalogues. 

^ 250. Books for the Blind. — A few libraries now store, and 
many more circulate, books for the blind in the Braille and 
Moon types, and in this work have been aided by the expert 
advice and actual donations of special societies interested in 
the well-being of the blind. There is an extensive and rapidly 
growing literature for the blind in the special raised t5rpe 
required for finger-reading, and a library of a few hundreds of 
volumes makes quite an imposing show. The question of space 
will arise in many places, because books for the blind are, as a 
rule, only embossed on one side of each page, and, owing to this 
embossing and the size of the type, some books make several 
thick quarto volumes. For this reason recourse can be made to 
the National Library for the Blind, with which it is suggested 
every public library at least should be in affiliation. The 
National Library for the Blind, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
London (there is a branch at 5, St. John’s Street, Manchester), 
^ See note, p. 200^ 
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sends books direct by post to the actual reader, or distributes 
them, in small collections as desired, through other libraries. 
A reasonable subscription to this library is a legitimate and 
most worthy use of funds ; and its large ever-growing stock is a 
wonderful privilege to place at the disposal of sightless readers. 
An adaptation of the gramophone of immense use to the blind 
is the talking book, which consists of a portable machine and 
records so closely used that on a twelve-inch disc as many as 
3,600 words are recorded, which can be reproduced at the speed 
of ordinary reading, and, indeed, adapted to the hearing pace 
of the “ reader.” Thus a book of 70,000 to 90,000 words can 
be provided on from ten to twelve double-sided records. This 
and other devices to bring books to the blind are under the 
supervision in England of the National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, which in this matter 
works in conjunction with St. Dunstan’s. 

^251. Maps. — In addition to all local maps and plans, old 
and new, sets of the Ordnance and Geological Survey maps on 
the one-inch scale and on the six-inch scale for the locality, 
should be added. Atlases will exist in the reference library 
as a matter of course, but maps of the United Kingdom suit- 
able for tourists, motorists, cyclists, anglers, climbers, etc., 
should be added as freely as possible. 

252. Discarding Effete Books. — The question of the 
continuous weeding-out of a public library, with the object of 
keeping it current and of making room for additional stock, has 
already been partly discussed, and it is a most important part 
of modern public library policy. Where they exist the period- 
ical reprinting of class lists affords a valuable opportunity for 
considering the claims of certain kinds of books to remain on the 
shelves, where they may be filling the space which should be 
available for more live works, and are obstructing the general 
work of the library. The stage at which books are due to be 
re-bound is an even more suitable opportunity for this exercise “ 
of judgment. Every public library receives occasionally books 
which must for reasons of policy be catalogued. Gifts, for 
example, are expected to be placed in the library and duly 
catalogued. There are hundreds of such books in some libraries 
which have no permanent value ; and these, and also the mis- 
taken selections of committees and librarians, should be dis- 
carded as soon as possible. There are also, of course, the books 
which go out of use automatically, such as those noted in the 
f 1 See note, p. 200. 
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subjoined Rules. In experience it will be found that thet 
average popular lending library renews its entire stock within 
a time extending from five to ten years, either for the reasons 
given or because of wear and tear. Weeding-out never ceases ; 
and when catalogues are reprinted, books are rearranged, or any 
kind of fresh movement is made, a favourable opportunity is 
afforded to remove works that have proved to be without 
value, or have lost it with the passage of time, or have been 
superseded. A very few books in almost every class are land- 
marks in their subjects and are to be retained for their historical 
values. In this day of co-operation this is rarely necessary 
however. 

253. Rules for the Discarding of Useless Books : 

Science. — All general works which are not of classic rank and 
have been efficiently superseded. All ordinary text-books 
of every science, save mathematics and occult science, may 
usually be discarded when ten years old. 

Useful Arts. — The same rule applies to this class as to Science. 
In large libraries patents, specifications, recipes, and books 
on household arts should be retained. 

Fine Arts. — EBooks must be discarded sparingly in this 
section, even though certain books, owing to the fashions 
that prevail periodically in the arts, seem to be obsolete. 
Collections of engravings, finely illustrated books, and 
collected music, not at all. 

Theology and Philosophy. — Systems of philosophy should 
never be discarded. Historical and explanatory text-books 
when superseded. Old theology, commentaries on the 
Bible, sectarian literature and sermons freely. 

Social Science. — ^This class requires frequent revision, especi- 
ally in the sections devoted to political economy, govern- 
ment, law and other topics. Books on questions of 
momentary interest can be replaced by historical resumes. 
Subjects such as law, government and political economy 
are constantly changing, even in the treatment of their 
history. Parliamentary reform, slavery and chartism are 
illustrations of once burning topics which may be better 
represented by a few comprehensive modem books than 
by collections of the voluminous literature attached to 
each subject. 

Language and Literature. — Old grammars may be dis- 
carded without risk, and also ordinary school dictionaries, 
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# but rarely the larger dictionaries. Books on literary 
history, bibliography and librarianship should not be 
discarded. 

Prose Fiction. — Novelists mentioned in literary histories 
should never be discarded. Minor novelists of all kinds, 
not so mentioned, whose works have remained unissued for 
two years, should be discarded. Continuous popularity is 
a good reason (perhaps the best) for retaining an approved 
contemporary novel. 

Poetry and Drama. — Collected works should never be dis- 
carded unless elTiciently superseded. But poets and 
dramatists, not recognized in literary histories and no 
longer read, may safely be discarded. 

History and Geography. — Historical works which are mere 
rdsumds, and not themselves original authorities, may be 
discarded with comparative safety. Works of travel of 
the ordinary globe-trotting description may be discarded 
when ten years old, along with all kinds of guide-books, 
save those which are local. Pioneer works of exploration 
should be retained. Old gazetteers are, as a rule, useless in 
small libraries, but some of the illustrated ones, like 
Lewis’s for Britain, may be retained for their armorial 
illustrations, and any considerable gazetteer, even if old and 
unused, should be offered to a larger library before it is 
destroyed. Histories which are literary classics, like 
Hume, Robertson, Clarendon, should be kept. 

Biography. — Collected biography should never be discarded. 
Individual lives of persons whose importance has dis- 
appeared may, however, be discarded after they are from 
forty to fifty years old. 

Miscellaneous. — Discard old encyclopaedias with care ; news- 
papers or directories, other than local, freely. Periodicals 
are carefully selected nowadays and only those are pre- 
served which are worthy of a place in the L.A, Index or 
similar keys (see Section 244). The isolated library may 
retain more sets of periodicals than one in a suburban 
district. 

General. — 1. All works that are defective should be discarded, 
or at any rate withdrawn from general circulation. 

A book defective in a plate or a section or two can some- 
times be completed by an application to the publisher for 
the missing part, which is usually forthcoming at small 
cost. Where this is impossible and the value of the book 
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warrants it, a copy can usually be borrowed from another 
library, from which the missing part of the text can be 
typed, and sometimes the plates photographed, and in- 
serted in the defective copy. 

A ruthless policy with dirty books is a public duty and 
economy. Especially does this remark apply to classics : 
clean copies should always be available. Many of the 
criticisms levelled at libraries have been due to neglect of 
this matter. 

2. Formerly it was laid down that well-illustrated books 
in every class should be retained, even if their text had 
been superseded. It is better to extract all the illustra- 
tions and use them in the illustrations collection, described 
later, and to discard the text. 

3. Local books, whatever their subjects, should never be 
discarded ,* books on the locality, by local authors, or 
produced locally. These £g:e also dealt with later. 

254. None of the foregoing recommendations for discarding 
applies to bibliographical rarities or curiosities or to special 
collections. They apply simply to the rank and file of litera- 
ture, the 50 per cent, of the fruits of the press which become 
stale with time. The question of how to dispose of discarded 
books can generally be decided by some local circumstance. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that books which are not 
good enough or fresh enough for a central library, are not 
good enough for a branch library. It has been suggested that 
lists of the discarded books should be printed in the bulletin, 
if there is one, or, failing that, in a separate form. It is useful 
to afford readers the opportunity of judging the weeding out of 
the library, and any serious objection to a book being removed 
can be heard. The practical objection is that many libraries 
discard books so rapidly that such printing is an expensive way 
of reaching the occasional critic. The claims of the National 
Central Library should be remembered in this matter and every 
discarded book which is not a physical ruin may be submitted 
to its judgment. Faded works in every branch of knowledge 
may have a possible reader somewhere to whom they are of 
much value, and this library will determine if the book is 
worth retaining in this central reservoir against such use. It is 
also probably desirable, now that regional co-operative schemes 
exist, for a policy of discarding to be devised for each region 
so that no book of character is altogether lost. 
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Books which are discarded should not be permitted to leave 
the library unless stamped, to indicate that they are rejected. 
A stamp with a movable dating centre should be used, with the 
words, “ Public Library, Discarded,” in a circle. 

255. Practical Methods of Selection. — The application 
of the principles laid down requires organized effort, and ability 
and willingness to make use of the work of experts and of 
bibliographers. A new library is built up with the aid of the 
many general and special bibliographies, a knowledge of which is 
an indispensable part of the librarian’s equipment, such as 
Sonnenschein’s Best Boohs, Nelson’s Standard Books, Minto’s 
Reference Boohs, Mudge’s Guide to Reference Boohs, Grose’s 
Sources and Literature of European History, Rickman’s Index 
Psychoanalyticus, 1893-1926, Thomas’s Bibliography of Anthro- 
pology, Baker’s Guide to the Best Fiction, and Nield’s Guide to the 
Best Historical Novels, to name only a few. The more impor- 
tant of these are listed in ti^e Appendix (The Librarian’s 
Library). The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, which 
is issued periodically, gives a clue to most books in print ; and 
various American select catalogues are valuable, such as the 
H. W. Wilson Standard Catalogue and the bibliographies issued 
by the Library of Congress. The National Book Council issues 
a series of bibliographies of special subjects sponsored by 
experts. Catalogues of reputable libraries may give much 
assistance. Many works which are not primarily bibliographies 
are not to be overlooked ; for examples, for British biography 
there is no better guide than the lists of books at the end of the 
articles in the Dictionary of National Biography ; for science 
and technology the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux issues an invaluable quarterly ASLIB 
Booklist ; and for adolescent readers the Library Association 
has published Boohs for Youth (third edition, 1936), a basic 
catalogue of books for young readers, elaborately described and 
indexed. For children’s books there are many guides, amongst 
which Stevenson’s The Child’s Bookshelf, select catalogue 
published by various public libraries, among them Bethnal 
Green, Glasgow, and Sheffield, and from Canada the capital one 
from Toronto, while the excellent American Guide to Literature 
for Children by Field may be consulted. 

256. For current literature full English lists appear weekly in 
the Publisher’s Circular, which is edited by an able librarian 
and is cumulated yearly as the English Catalogue of Boohs, and 
^gain at five yearly intervals under the same title ; Whitaker’s 
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Cumulative Book List, which is issued quarterly, cumulated at 
six and nine months and again annually, and the Wilson Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Book Index (on much the same principle) 
is to be consulted for new American publications. Books are 
selected in useful lists published in the Library Review, and 
the several library bulletins issued quarterly or at other intervals 
by many libraries may be used as checks, although they are 
usually in the nature of things a little behind the most recent 
publications, and probably should be. The Association of 
Assistant Librarians issues a very brief monthly highly-selective 
annotated list of Books Recommended, which is the best thing 
of its kind available. The American Library Association pub- 
lishes an excellent annotated and classified monthly, The A.L,A, 
Booklist, 

257. Reviews of a general character appear in many journals, 
the best on a comprehensive scale is , probably The Times 
Literary Supplement (weekly), but the special journals and 
reviews — ^there is one for every art, science and other depart- 
ment of knowledge — ^must all be watched. This account by no 
means exhausts the sources of selection. 

258. A librarian must devise means by which systematic 
examination is made of all these sources, so that a consensus 
of opinion on each book may be available. Even so, it is often 
unsatisfactory to buy by announcements or reviews, and an 
examination of aU important books is desirable. Children’s 
books should never be bought without examination. To allow 
of this most publishers are willing to submit their books on 
approval, and some libraries maintain subscriptions with large 
commercial circulating libraries through which new books may 
be tested. It must be clear that no single person can compass 
all this literature : the main difficulties of small libraries arise 
from this fact. It is hoped that shortly the Library Association 
may come to their assistance with the lists which we say are 
now under consideration. In large libraries book-selection is 
portioned out amongst the members of the staff, certain 
members being responsible for certain subjects, or for a certain 
group of reviews and catalogues, and the results of their work 
are sifted by the librarian or some other senior official before 
purchases are made. Every member of staff should be 
encouraged to watch the demands of readers, to specialize in 
some subject, and regularly to share in this all important work 
of building and maintaining a living stock of books. 
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260. Most of the books added to the stock are selected by the 
librarian, with the aids we have described, and after consulta- 
tion of such experts as are available ; and they are purchased 
after examination by the appropriate committee, as suggested 
in Section 57. To the practical work of book-selection the 
librarian brings all the method he can ; he may divide the work 
of examining reviews, catalogues of booksellers, the prospectuses 
and announcements of publishers, and the actual paying of 
visits to publishing houses and booksellers’ shops, amongst the 
members of his staff in whose competence he confides. The 
work is a routine, and every review or catalogue examined 
should be marked, and a slip or card written of the book-entry, 
with particulars of the origin of the suggestion ; thus : 


Keynes, J. M. 

The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 
Macmillan. 5s. Od. 

Observer, 7551 : 9 (+) 

T.L.S., 1780: 213 {+) 

Sun. T. 23.2.36 : 6 (— ) 

Time and Tide. Feb- 8 : 190 ( + ) 

British W. 2576 : 464 {+) 


Fig. 67. — -Librarian’s Suggestions Slip (Section 260). 

The slip indicates that five different persons have read 
reviews of the work in different journals ; each has written 
a temporary slip giving the source of the review, using + when 
it is favourable and — when unfavourable. These opinions are 
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brought together on one final or naaster slip as shown and the 
value of that slip to the librarian in selection and in convincing 
his books sub-committee and its after value to the cataloguing 
staff are incalculable. The example is a rather extreme case ; 
most books are reviewed in one or two journals only. Moreover, 
for many books the librarian does not need reviews, as the 
authors and their merits are known. To consult with experts 
is a practice that is usual and to be encouraged, so long as 
they do not acquire so great an influence that they are able to 
divert an undue proportion of the book-fund to their special 
subjects. A proper perspective, which brings into right 
proportion the wants and needs of all types of readers, is 
essential. 

261. Readers’ Suggestions. — Readers should be encour- 
aged to make known their book-needs, and it is the general 
practice to display prominently notices inviting readers to use 
a Suggestions Book which is kept in a visible place, or the slips 
which are placed conveniently about the library. Committees 
usually deal sympathetically with suggestions so far as it is in 
their power to do so, although the old complaint made in the 
early editions of this Manual that “ there are comparatively 
few suggestions of books made by readers in public libraries ” 
is in our experience no longer true, except in libraries where 
they are not encouraged. Indeed the use of slips, placed, as we 
have said, about the library, in the form shown, which is 
similar to that used at the University Library at Cambridge, 
has produced more suggestions than the whole book fund 
of the library using them could purchase. (See Fig. 68.) 

This plenitude of suggestions is possibly due partly to the 
practice of giving the suggestor the first reading of the book 
when purchased. As a result there has arisen a type of reader 
who regards the suggestion method as a cheap way of getting 
the advantages of a highly-priced subscription library, 
scanning reviews for the book of the moment, or books by 
authors of such repute that the librarian buys them almost 
automatically, and suggesting them in the expectation of 
getting them before other readers. Suggestions are properly 
invited for the purpose of discovering gaps in the stock, and the 
serious reader must not be discouraged from making them. It 
is probably the best method to invite readers to ask for these 
slips or for the suggestions book rather than to place them too 
conveniently before them. A suggestion refused may make an 
irritated reader. Only experience can prove if the precautions 
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implied are necessary in any particular district. It is certain 
that even in libraries which appear to have fairly comprehen- 
sive stocks, suggestions often reveal that quite important books 
are wanting. 


CROYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

READER’S RECOMMENDATION 

Readers are asked to recommend any books which they think ought 
to be found in the Libraries. This form may be given to any member 
of the staff, or placed in the box provided on the counter. 

Other suggestions or complaints (which should be signed) may be 
written on the back. 

I desire to recommend the addition to the Libraries of the following 
book : — 

Author 

Title 

Publisher Price-.- 

Reader’s Name.... 

Address 

Date 


For official use only : — 

Committee’s decision Added. 


Fig. 68. — Reader’s Suggestions Slip (Section 261). 


262. A suggestions book, if used, should be ruled as follows : 


Date 

Author 

Title 

Publisher 
and Price 

Name and 
Address of 
Proposer 

Result 








Fig. 69. — Ruling of Reader’s Suggestions Book (Section 262). 


in the hope that the suggestor may be able to give adequate 
particulars, and sometimes he is, and, in any case, the ruling 
is useful to the staff in tracing them. It is desirable that all 
suggestors should be advised of the result of their suggestions ; 
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and, as we have said, it is a common practice to allow them to 
have the first use of the books ; but this privilege should be 
reserved for those who suggest books which the librarian is 
convinced would in the ordinary way have been overlooked, 
and not be permitted for books which every well-managed 
library would buy in its routine. If there is any doubt, it is 
well to give the reader the benefit of it. 

Suggestions are usually submitted to the committee as a 
separate list with all the particulars shown above. 

263. Gifts. — The Public Libraries Act of 1850 made no 
provision for the purchase of books, as it was thought that 
books would be given by private benefactors. A short experi- 
ence proved that the expectation was baseless, and the Acts 
were amended to permit their purchase. To this day gifts 
form a minor, although much appreciated, source of supply, 
although many of the gifts are of no great value. Citizens 
should be encouraged to give to the libraries, by indications that 
gifts are welcomed and appreciated. On the other hand, the 
I Committee should reserve the right to reject any gift, or to 
\accept it on conditions. The policy of taking everything offered 
with the proviso that the librarian may dispose of the individual 
items according to his judgment, has been found to work well. 
This prevents the limited space of the twentieth century 
library being cluttered up with books that their owner no 
longer wants himself but which his vanity leads him to believe 
should remain his monument in the library. In no circum- 
stances is the mean and unwarranted practice of asking for 
gifts from authors and publishers to be tolerated, any more 
than requests would be for cleaning materials or furniture 
from their purveyors. All gifts should be acknowledged. 
Gifts of substantial value should be acknowledged by resolu- 
tions conveyed appropriately. Acknowledgments lead to other 
gifts, and for this reason they should be made as pleasantly as 
possible, and not by the curt and ungracious postcard. In fact 
postcards should only be used for quite impersonal com- 
munications. An individual signed letter is still the best way of! 
expressing thanks, and few libraries receive so many gifts that 
this becomes burdensome. 

The ruling of a gifts register, which some librarians find it 
advisable to keep, will be found to answer all ordinary purposes. 

The gift number is a progressive number which should be 
given to all gifts, particularly books, because, when pencilled 
on volumes which are duplicates or not stocked for any reason, 
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it is easy to ascertain their history by turning up the number in 
the register. Most of the other headings expiain themselves. 
When books are added to the library as gifts it is well to carry 
into this record the accession numbers given to them in the 
columns provided. In the “ Remarks ’’ column can be entered 
any information as to the disposal of the gifts. In some 
libraries a book is used which resembles a receipt book in having 
a counterfoil and a tear-off sheet forming a thanks circular or 
acknowledgment form. This style of book is less satisfactory 
than the form of record given above. 


^ f 



8 

o 

Date of Ackiiow- 
loflgment. 

Description 

CD 

> 

Kame and 

1 

Accession 

I Number. 

__ 

Remarks. 

1 

o 

p 

*0 

O 

P 

of Gift. 

'o 

d 

Address of 
Donor. 

Lend. 

O 

P 





1 



i 

I 


Fig. 70. — Gifts Register Ruling (Section 263). 


264. From all the sources indicated, and any others available, 
the librarian prepares his official book-list for the committee. 
Occasionally this list is dispensed with, the actual books being 
gathered “ on approval ” from the book-seller and submitted to 
the committee, and for the smaller library, where the space 
is available for their display and where the committee has the 
time to examine them — always a difficult question — ^this method 
has much to commend it. Usually, however, a book-list is 
required, and this is done best if it is duplicated and circulated 
to the committee at a given time before it meets. If the items 
in the list are numbered consecutively, any entry that comes 
under discussion can be referred to easily. The book-list is 
usually in two parts at least, 1, books suggested for purchase, 
and 2, books which have been bought on the authority of the 
chairman or librarian when they have that authority. This is 
usually given for urgent purchases of popular works in much 
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demand or for second-hand works which if they are to be 
acquired must usually be bought at once. Arising out of 
this part of the subject is the question of buying books at 
sales. This is usually done through a bookseller or other 
agent, who receives a marked copy of the catalogue, with 
the prices to be offered written against each entry, and for his 
services in attending and bidding 5 to 10 per cent, is generally 
allowed. Of course, at any book-sale in the same town as the 
library, the librarian may attend, but an experienced agent is 
more likely to avoid mistakes. Unfortunately few public 
libraries can afford to compete with booksellers and. private 
collectors in the saleroom, and in practice this source of acces- 
sions is not of much use to the majority of British public 
libraries. 

The entries in the list may be in classified order; and 
sometimes, where these are branch libraries, the allocation 
of copies is shown ; and at the end there should be a summary 
of the cost. When the list has passed the committee, with 
whatever modifications they may have imposed, the books can 
be ordered as described below in Section 266. 

265. Subscription Books. — Provision must be made in 
many libraries for the works coming regularly as annuals, or 
from societies to whose publications the library subscribes. 
Patents’ specifications, parliamentary reports and other periodi- 
cal publications also furnish a constant, if somewhat irregular, 
stream of additions. There should be some simple means of 
checking these annual and irregular publications, and a series 
of cards, somewhat similar to those suggested for magazines in 
Section 529, will be found very convenient. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that these check-cards should be examined regularly 
for overducs and omissions. Societies which issue only occasional > 
monographs are the most difficult to trace and check. With 
annual publications of a definite kind, such as Whitaker's 
Almanack, there is no trouble whatever. 

266. Ordering. — The bulk of its books the library obtains 
through booksellers ; the custom of the trade does not allow 
libraries, which arc the largest buyers of books, to buy direct 
from the manufacturers, the publishers, an artificial state of 
affairs which has been created to support the book-selling 
trade, and one not without certain advantages. A Net Book 
Agreement exists between the Publishers’ Association, the 
Booksellers Association and the Library Association, which is 
supervised by a joint committee of these three bodies. The 
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agreement is that any library may obtain a discount of 10 per 
cent, on the ordinary net book when the publisher’s discount 
exceeds 2d. in the shilling, provided that the library agrees to 
apply for a license as a “ book agent ” and names any number 
of booksellers as its suppliers. These inadequate terms are 
the best that the combined business acumen of libraries has 
been able to obtain. The routine of book ordering should be’ 
reduced to a simple system. This is influenced by the fact that 
the authority’s Finance Department sometimes imposes 
standard order books or forms on all its departments, including 
the libraries. An easily-worked method is that by which the 
librarian’s suggestion slips, when dealt with by the committee, 
are placed in a special tray, or, better, drawer of a card cabinet, 
in a compartment marked “ Books passed by committee,” 
and entries from them made on an ordinary order sheet, of 
which a carbon copy should be taken, or which may be copied 
later. These order sheets (8 inches x 10 inches) may be ruled 
thus : 

Liberton Public Library, 

Messrs 


19 

Please supply the following books as soon as possible 
accompanied by an invoice setting out the price of every 
single book, and the discount. Unless otherwise specified, 
the latest edition of each book is required. 


Author. Title. Late. Publisher. Price. Bemarks. 


Fig. 71. — ^Book-order Sheet (Section 266). 

In the “ Remarks ” column of the duplicate copy can be 
entered the date of receipt when a parcel of books is being 
marked off. 
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Libraries which use vertical and similar filing systems 
preserve carbon copies of order lists, and file them under appro- 
priate headings, and dispense with the ruled order sheet given 
above, merely accompanying the lists with a general official 
order. Where a duplicated (cyclostyled, mimeographed, etc.) 
list of suggestions is used for the committee, a copy of this, with 
the committee’s adjustments, can be used as an order list. The 
bookseller’s invoice and the books are checked by the suggestion 
slips, and discrepancies of price or books not supplied are 
revealed immediately. The use of books for entering lists, or 
for other library record purposes, is gradually giving way to the 
more mobile and economical systems to be obtained by the use 
of expansible files and card indexes. 



267. When the order has been placed with the bookseller, the 
slips aforesaid should be transferred to a compartment marked 
“ Books on order,” and as the books are supplied they can be 
withdrawn and placed in a compartment marked “ Books for 
catalogue.” This will leave a residue of overdue books, which 
can be overhauled at intervals, and, when the books have been 
written for, transferred to a compartment marked “ Books over- 

^ This illustration is retained because it shows a satisfactory method of 
guiding,; but this typo of tray is inferior to a special drawer in an “ adminis- 
trative ” card cabinet. In such a cabinet drawers would be assigned to 
(!) “ Stjqgistions,” which would include the slips for all books noted by 
the librarian for consideration ; suggestions by experts ; by staff ; incomplete 
works, etc. ; (2) “ Committee Peaweh,” containing books “ Submitted to 
the Committoo,” and “ Passed,” and “ Rejected ” (with reasons), or “ Post- 
poned for further inquiries, etc.” ; (3) “ Ordee Drawer,” with guides showing 

Ordered,” “ Overdue,” “ Not Supplied ” (when O.P., Binding, Reprinting, 
etc., the reasons should be stated and dated) ; and (4) “ Additions,” con- 
taining the slips of books added during the year, after the slips have been used 
in the cataloguing processes. After a year the slips are worked into the Staff 
Catalogue. 
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due.” A simple form of tray is one divided by means of 
projecting guides to indicate the contents of each compartment 
(Fig. 72). 

268. The plan of keeping a check on books at every stage can 
be illustrated from the use of such book-suggestion slips as are 
described in Section 260, i.e.. 


1 

Jones, 

Henry. 

CNS 


Autobiography 



Macmillan, 7 /6 n. 

Jan. 6 

’30 

Thomson 

Jan. 12 

’30 

T.L.S., 196:99 



0 


Pig. 73. — Suggestions-order Slip. Size of card is 5 x 3 inches 
(Section 268). 

This slip (or card) records the progress of the order from the’ 
time when it was selected, the initials T.L.S. indicating that 
The Times Literary Supplement reviewed it satisfactorily, to the 
date of its receipt in the library. When the review 'was marked 
by the selector, the name of the author of the book, its title, 
price and the title of the review were written on the slip. The 
book was allocated to the libraries indicated by the initials 
CNS in the left margin, it was ordered on 6th January 1930 
from the bookseller named Thomson, and was received from 
him on 12th January. This slip, which can be modified to meet 
special conditions, is used in the tray or cabinet already des- 
cribed, will give full and accurate record of the transaction, and 
after the book has been catalogued can be filed in a special 
staff catalogue drawer labelled additions.” 

269. Many books are bought second-hand. A librarian 
building the stock of a new library would naturally avail 
himself of the many excellent second-hand booksellers who 
trade in London, in several of the great cities and occasionally 
(but not so frequently as formerly) in even small places. The 
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method is to prepare numbers of copies of the list of “ wants ” 
and to circulate them ; but the best method is to pay personal 
visits with the lists to such booksellers. By this means books 
can be obtained which might be sold to others in the interval 
between enquiry and ordering, and indeed some booksellers 
find it hardly worth while to reply to such enquiries although 
most of them do so ; and editions may be compared. Another 
source of supply are certain agents who specialize in review 
copies which they retail at two-thirds of the published price. 


193 6 680-2 


Balfour. 


Manual of Botany. 


Fig. 74. — ^Manila Book-card (Section 270). 

The vigilant librarian studies these and other markets with 
care and caution. Copies of books about which little is known 
are not usually cheap at any price. “ Remainders,” Le., 
surplus copies of books which cannot be sold at the full price 
and are jobbed off cheaply, need even more careful scrutiny ; 
some excellent books are so treated by their publishers — ^indeed 
certain firms are so notorious in this way that the librarian 
knows he can get most of their books in mint condition at about 
one-fourth of the published price if he can wait for about six 
months ; but, as a whole, remainders are not worth more than 
the modest price demanded for them and few libraries would 
suffer if they were neglected. 

270 . Every book when received is examined to ascertain that 
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it is perfect and is in the edition that is required. It must then, 
according to the system of charging used, be dealt with further, 
as regards appropriating its equivalent card, indicator book, or 
ledger page, as may be needful. Assuming that card charging 
is the adopted plan, a specially made manila book-card must 
be prepared, having the accession and class number and letter, 
and its author and title written on its front surface, as in Fig. 74. 

This form of book-card is one of the main accessories of the 
card system described in Sections 431-486. Other processes 
for the numbering of books for shelving purposes are described 
in Chapter XVII. 

No j 

Metropolitan Borough op Islington. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

NORTH BRANCH. 

Manor Gardens, Holloway Road, N. 

Hours. Lending Library open from 10 a.m. till 9 p.m. 
on week-days. Closed on Sundays and public holidays. 

Renewals. The issue of a book may be renewed for a 
further period of 15 days on notice being given either per- 
sonally or ip writing. See Rule 19. 

Reserved Books. Any book may be r^erved on pay- 
ment of one penny to cover expenses. See Rule 20. 

Fig. 75. — ^Book Label with Abstract of Rules (Section 271). 

271. The next process is the labelling of the books. Refer- 
ence library books are usually labelled on the inside of their 
front boards with the library book-plate, which may be an 
artistic device, or a simple label bearing the town’s arms and 
a few of the chief rules of the department. Some libraries add 
a label ruled in columns to show dates of issue, but this does 
not seem particularly useful. Lending library books are 
labelled with a label pasted down on the inside front board 
bearing the chief rules for borrowers, and with a date label 
secured to the front fly-leaf by means of a narrow line of paste 
on the inner edge. This enables the label to be removed easily 
when stamped all over with dates of issue. An ordinary form 
of date label is ruled in columns to take the dates as shown in 
Fig. 76. 
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272. It is an important matter, affecting both libraries and 
individual readers, that books should be issued by their pub- 
lishers in a condition of readiness for immediate use. For- 
tunately the inconvenient practice of publishing books with 
uncut leaves which was common before the War and was the 
cause of much waste of time and irritation has now given way, 


TIME ALLOWED EOR READING. 


This book is issued for 15 days and must be returned on or before 
the date last stamped below. If kept beyond that date, a fine 
of one penny per week or part of a week will be incurred. 


No person shall take out of any library any book for use in any 
house in which there is a person suffering from infectious disease, 
and no person shall return to any such library any book which has 
been exposed to infection from any infectious disease, but shall at 
once give notice to the Medical Officer of Health that it has been 
exposed to infection and leave the book at the office of the Medical 
Officer of Health or hand it over to any Sanitary Inspector acting 
on his behalf, who shall cause the same to be disinfected and then 
returned to the Library, or destroyed. 


Fig. 76. — ^Book Label, for Dates (Section 27 J ). 

except in the case of special books usually of limited appeal, 
to the cleaner and much more convenient and economical 
method of cleanly cut edges. 

273. The stamping, and where necessary, cutting, of the 
leaves is the next step in the preparation of new books for public 
use, and in cutting it is necessary to insist that the leaves should 
be cut close into the backs of the books, and not left uncut to 
within half or quarter an inch of the back, so that an ugly tear 
is made whenever the book is fully opened. Flat, thin bone 
or ivory paper-knives are to be preferred to steel as being less 
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likely to damage the back folds or the covers. Bad cutting 
shortens the life of a book considerably. 

Various kinds of stamps are used, ink, embossing and per- 
forating. The ink ones, usually applied with rubber dies, are 
not altogether satisfactory when used with ordinary aniline 
endorsing inks, as they can be erased. Printers’ ink is more 
satisfactory, but it takes some time to dry, and requires metal 
stamps to make it work easily. The ink used by the Post Office 
when applied with a metal stamp has been found effective. 
But for their expense, embossing stamps are most satisfactory, 
and of the various kinds of these the perforating stamp formed 
like a pair of nippers is the easiest to apply. Whatever kind of 
stamp is used, it should be made in a circular shape, as in what- 
ever position it is applied it never appears to be upside down or 
uneven, as other shapes too frequently do. 

Every library should select certain fixed pages on which the 
stamps are to be placed, and every title-page, first and last pages 
of text. All plates should be stamped. It is regrettable to 
have to assert it but all plates should be marked and in such 
manner as to make them unmarketable if removed. The losses 
of valuable plates from expensive books have been considerable 
and it may be urged that a little of the perfection of art must be 
lost in the cause of safety. As a rule too much time is wasted 
in stamping library books, and it will be found quite enough to 
stamp the places indicated, and use a blind embossing stamp 
for the boards, but individual taste will prevail here as in other 
things. 

274. In certain books it is desirable to insert special labels 
for the instruction of the staff and as a gentle warning to 
readers ; for example : 


Notice to Staff.— This 
book is to be examined on 
its return to the library. 

Pig. 77. — ^Warning Label (Section 274). 

This is specially useful in the case of books containing plates 
of art subjects which are liable to theft or disfigurement. In 
reference books with large folding maps or plates, the following 
label, which is attached to each map or plate, has proved to be 
serviceable : 
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FOLDING MAP OR PLATE. 


Please unfold carefully to avoid 
tearing. In re- folding, be sure you 
return to original folds. If a refer- 
ence book, ask the assistant to do it 
for you, rather than re-fold wrongly. 


Fig. 78. — ^IMap or Plate Label (Section 274). 

275. Process Checking. — Many libraries keep a complete 
check of the processes through which a book passes from its 
receipt from the bookseller to its issue to the public, in the form 
of a rubber stamp which is impressed upon the back of the title- 
page, or at some other convenient place in the book ; 


Numbered 

Cut 

Stamped 

Procosa Lab. 



Book-plated 

Catalogued 

Slip ; 

Checked 


Annotation : 


Aoc’tHsionad 

Book-eardod 

Finally Chocked 
and Issued 


Fig. 79. — Process Stamp (Section 275). 


The assistant carrying out the process initials the appropriate 
blank on the impression, and this protects the good assistant 
from blame for the faults of the occasional careless one. What 
is more important, the stamp shows anyone coming newly to a 
batch of books the stage that has been reached in their prepara- 
tion. Such stamps are readily applied and have justified their 
use. 

276. Accessions Book. — This book is the chief inventory or 
record of the books contained in the libi’ary in every department, 
and should be ruled to show the history of each book from its 
accession till its final withdrawal. The modern method is to 
have this accessions book in loose-leaf form so that pages con- 
gested by re-writings arising from withdrawals and replace- 
ments of books can be renewed as required. Some of these 
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columns are rarely used and may, if it is thought fit, be omitted. 
Place of publication and binding, for example, are rarely 
required, and then for special books only. (See Section 279.) 
There are many forms of accession books, but for ordinary 


Accession 

No. 

Author. 

Brief Title. 

Place of 
Publication. 

Date of 
Publication. 

No. of 
Vok. 




! 

) 



Pig. 80. — Stock or Accessions Book. — Licft-hand Folio (Section 276). 


Class 

No. 

Binding. 

Donor or 
Vendor. 

Date of 
Receipt. 

Price. 

Special 

Collection. 

Withdrawal 

Book. 

; Remarks. 



1 

1 

1 

i 




ii 

P 

ii 

p 


Fig. 81. — Stock or Accessions Book. — Right-hand Folio (Section 270). 


libraries the variety shown in the ruling on this page will be 
found sufficient for every purpose. 

277 . The accessions book now recommended can be adapted 
to any system of classification, and when used in conjunction 
with the annual abstract sheets, ruled as shown in Fig. 82, 
the exact position of the stock can be easily and correctly 
ascertained. 

278 . Every book received into the library must be entered 
in the accessions book, and a separate book is usually kept for the 
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reference and lending departments and for every branch. There 
is, however, a growing tendency to accession the stock of all 
departments in one sequence, so that with a change of the initial 
symbol which indicates these departments any book may be 
I transferred should occasion justify it without difficulty, 

^ Provision is made in the ruling of the accessions book for any 
needful cross-reference to the withdrawals book, and a column 
is used for any remarks required to elucidate further the history 
of each book. When a book is discarded it is entered in the 
withdrawals book, and the page of this register is carried into 


Page. 

■ 

Classification. 

Total 

Vols. 

Bought. 

Presented. 

Special 

Collec- 

tions. 




1 























V 








Fig. 82 , — Stock and Withdrawals Abstract Book (Section 278 ). 


the appropriate column in the accessions book against the 
original entry. The stock is balanced annually by the with- 
drawals of the year being deducted from the total stock as 
ascertained at the end of the previous year, plus all the newt 
additions. Withdrawn numbers may be applied to new books | 
so as to prevent blanks in the sequence, as these may play t 
havoc with the charging system later on. 

279. The whole process, as we have said, is simplified by the 
use of a loose-leaf accessions book, such as the “ Kalamazoo ” 
ledgers. As entries become congested by the substitution of 
other books for those originally stocked, the congested pages can 
be re-written as a whole. A register of discarded books or with- 
drawals can be kept in a separate book — the superseded loose 
leaves can be filed for the purpose— if it is thought desirable to 
retain a record of books which have been and are no longer in 
the library ; but experience has not shown such a record to have 
any precise or practical value. The fact that a library did once 
possess a book is not helpful when the book has gone. If a new 
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copy is required, all the particulars necessary for obtaining one 
are at the disposal of the librarian in the recognized trade 
bibliograpliies. 

As in many other branches of library -work, the present 
tendency in accession work is to simplify it. The simplest form 
of accessions book is that in which a specially ruled counterfoil 
is attached to the order forms and which only provides columns 
for accession and class numbers, author, title and number of 
volumes, publisher and price. After all, this accessions book 
need only be a record of origin, purchase and addition to stock, 
and not necessarily an epitome of the catalogue and classifica- 
tion. What an accessions book is wanted for is to answer the 
questions : When did a given book come ; where did it come 
from ; what did it cost ; how many books does the library 
possess ; what are they about ? There are so many records 
which give other particulars that it seems a great w^aste of 
time to repeat a large number of the particulars given in some 
accessions books. 

280. Some libraries have dispensed altogether with the 
accessions book and keep only a card accessions index. It is 
possible to make the slips illustrated in Section 260 and 268 
serve every purpose from suggestion to final record. If the 
slip is made on good card and in duplicate it will pass through 
the processes safely and will pass into the stock cabinet where 
one card wiM be filed under author and one under accessions 
number. There is the possibility that a card accessions book 
in the case of fire might not be regarded as a legal list for 
insurance claims but we do not think the point has been 
tested. Some libraries do not enter fiction in accession books 
in any case ; modern fiction is so transient and its changes 
involve so many alterations in such books, that a card system 
as described is preferred and is adequate. The abstract book 
(Sections 277-8) should be used with this method. 

281. Opinion is divided upon the point, but usually in the 
enumeration of the stock of a library no distinction is made 
between a book and a pamphlet ; every number represents a 
complete item, and the number of pages or subject-matter does 
not enter into the question ; and for accession purposes a 
pamphlet is a book or work, whether it extends to a hundred 
pages or consists of but four. The Library Association, how- 
ever, recommends that in presenting public statistics of stocks, 
as in annual reports, there should be differentiation, and gives 
the following definitions : 

Q 
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“ Volumes mean books as they stand on the shelves. Pieces 
mean separate works or parts (each usually having a separate 
title-page to itself, as with pamphlets, parts of periodicals, and 
the like) ; Papers mean lesser items, usually with less than five 
pages, as broadsides, cards, flysheets and prints ; Items mean 
volumes, pieces, papers, lantern-slides, and generally all material 
constituting the library stock, and issued to readers ; Works 
mean whole literary productions, whether in several volumes or 
only one piece. Thus — ^ten pamphlets bound together, with 
five broadsides at end, are one volume, ten y^orks or pieces, 
fifteen items. A dictionary in twenty volumes would count as 
twenty volumes, pieces, and items, but one work, and in a sense 
one book. Having regard to these definitions, care should be 
taken in recording the number of volumes in a library, to reckon 
ten pamphlets or parts as the equivalent of a single volume.” 

Thus, if these definitions are used, it becomes necessary to 
indicate in the stock book the nature of the work ; and to 
differentiate, one or two symbols, such as p. — pamphlet, and 
pr. — paper, may be used ; but if “ p.” is written in the “ No. 
of vols.” columns to distinguish a pamphlet, that will meet all 
usual statistical purposes. 
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GLASSIFICATION AND SHELF ARRANGEMENT 


CHAPTER XV 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

283. There is no more important factor in the success or 
failure of a library than the classification of the books and other 
material which form its stock. Some of its uses are obvious to 
all readers ; it brings the material on any subject together on 
the shelves and in the catalogues, and thus enables both librarian 
and reader to find books readily. It has perhaps more important 
uses, because it enables the librarian, and, in open access 
libraries, the public, to see the strength and weakness of the 
collection in various subjects ; it, therefore, is the only safe 
and certain means by which a collection may be built up 
systematically, and may be increased. Moreover, it reveals 
the obsolete books merely by bringing them into juxtaposition 
with books which have superseded them. An imperfectly* 
classified, or unclassified, librairy resembles chaos as nearly as I 
anything can do, and want of classification renders the finest I 
collection of books useless except to those who already know 
all there is to be known of any subject in which they may be 
interested, and who can therefore find the books by other 
means. In short, classification is the primary key to the 
assembling, finding, selecting and rejecting of books. 

284. It does even more than this. A perfectly or logically 
constructed classification shows not only all the books on a 
specific subject ; it also shows the books which are collateral, 
or which lead up to and away from the books on the specific 
subject. It will readily be seen, therefore, that the art of 
classification is one that must be understood thoroughly by the 
successful librarian. Several text-books have been written on 
the subject, and many articles have appeared advocating and 
criticizing various systems. We can give here only a few lead- 
ing principles, and afterwards discuss the four or five schemes 
which have received most general recognition from librarians. 

227 
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285. A classification system is a schedule or chart of know- 
ledge arranged in some logical order. It may arrange knowledge 
by the historical, evolutionary or some other and arbitrary 
principle, the choice of which is governed by the rule that the 
order must be that which is likely to be most serviceable to the 
users of the system. Special classifications, such as would be 
necessary for arranging a collection devoted to anthropology, 
or botany, or archaeology, naturally arrange books by the prin- 
ciple that will most clearly reveal their place in the progress of 
the subject required ; and such classifications are merely men- 
tioned in passing. General classifications, which are the business 
of the average librarian, usually proceed in the historical or 
evolutionary order we have mentioned. Their schedules con- 
sist of a number of general headings, called main classes, which 
are divided by gradual steps in accordance with the principle 
employed until specific headings are reached. Each of the head- 
ings must be exclusive of subjects not falling into it. In order 
to make this schedule of subjects practicable as a method of 
book arrangement, it must be equipped with special ‘‘ form ” 
classes which accommodate general works, or works of so com- 
posite a character that they do not fall into any of the subject- 
classes ; and which also accommodate such aggregates of litera- 
ture as poetry, drama, essays, fiction, etc., which are arranged 
by the form in which the matter in them is presented, and not by 
the matter itself. Further, it must be equipped with a notation, 
or a short symbol for each of the subjects in the schedule, which 
may be written on the backs of books and in catalogues instead 
of the names of the subjects. And finally, it must have an 
index which forms a ready key to the tables of the schedule, and 
is a convenient means of checking the placings of books. 

286. The theory of classification is a subject for special study, 
and there are rules of order, division, nomenclature, notation 
and indexing which it is useful for a library student to master. 
As the ground has been covered adequately by the text-books 
which are listed at the end of this, we shall do better to refer the 
reader to these rather than to enlarge this manual by attempting 
to traverse it. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SYSTEMATIC CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 

288. General. — Quite a large number of classification 
schemes have been devised by Continental, American and 
British librarians, in which books are systematically arranged 
according to related topics, and marked with a notation which 
enables any book or subject to be distinguished by its number, 
for purposes of shelving, charging and cataloguing. All the 
best known of such schemes are described in Brown’s Library 
Classification and Cataloguing, London, 1912, and Richardson’s 
Classification, 1930. It will be sufficient to name the methods of 
Harris, Perkins and Smith, of America ,* Edwards and Sonnen- 
schein,- of England ; Bonazzi, of Italy ; and Hartwig, of 
Germany, which, with the well-known French scheme of 
Brunet, make up a very interesting collection of international 
contributions to the classification of books. None of these 
schemes has been adopted in more than one or two libraries, so 
that their influence is not sufficiently widespread to make any 
further description of their details necessary. It will be much 
more helpful to librarians if the chief systems of classification 
are mentioned which fulfil every requirement as regards 
notation and general adaptability to library work, and have been 
put to the practical test of application in a number of libraries. 
The systems in question are the Decimal, the Classification 
Decimate of the Institut International de Bibliographie of 
Brussels, the Expansive, the Library of Congress, and the 
Subject, the last being English and the others American, exdept 
that the Brussels classification is an international expansion of 
the Decimal. They have all been extensively adopted, and 
each exists as a separate printed work, with an index, a vital 
feature of any method of classification. The later systems of 
Ranganathan and Bliss are mentioned in Section 293.1. Un- 
printed schemes, or those of merely theoretical interest, have 
little practical value, and though every librarian has his own 
ideas of classification, and generally manages to graft them on 
to the scheme of some other person, and even to nibble away at 
his original, it is the best and wisest course to adopt a complete, 
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printed and accessible scheme with as little modification as 
possible. 

289. Decimal Classification. — ^This, the most popular and 
widely applied of all library schemes, was invented by Melvil 
Dewey in 1873-76, and has been under revision constantly 
since, and is to-day in general a very extensive and detailed 
scheme. As indicated by its name, the system is divided into 
groups of ten, and from this results an admirable notation of 
unlimited expansibility. 

Its chief divisions are as follows : 


000 Gekeraxt Works. I 

010 

Bibliography. 

020 

Library Economy. 

030 

General Cyclopsedias. 

040 

General Collections. 

050 

General Periodicals. 

060 

General Societies. 

070 

Newspapers. 

080 

Special Libraries. 

090 

Book Parities. 

100 Philosophy. 

no 

Metaphysics. 

120 

Metaphysics : Special 


Topics. 

130 

Mind and Body. 

140 

Philo ophical Systems. 

150 

Mental Faculties, Psychol- 


ogy- 

160 

Logic. 

170 

Ethics. 

180 

Ancient Philosophers. 

190 

Modern Philosophers. 

200 

Religion. 

210 

Natural Theology. 

220 

Bible. 

230 

Doctrinal Theology. 

240 

Devotional and Practical. 

250 

Homdletic, Pastoral, etc. 

260 

Church Institutions. 

270 

Religious History. 

280 

Christian Churches and 


Sects. 

290 

Non-Christian Religions. 


300 Sociology. 

310 Statistics. 

320 Political Science. 

330 Political Economy. 

340 Law. 

350 Administration. 

360 Associations. 

370 Education. 

380 Commerce, etc. 

390 Customs, Costumes, Polk 

lore. 


400 Philology. 


410 

Comparative. 

420 

English. 

430 

German. 

440 

French. 

450 

Italian. 

460 

Spanish. 

470 

Latin. 

480 

Greek. 

490 

Minor Languages. 

500 Natural Science. 

510 

Mathematics. 

520 

Astronomy. 

530 

Physics. 

540 

Chemistry. 

550 

Geology. 

560 

Palseontology. * - 

570 

Biology. 

580 

Botany. *J 

590 

Zoology. 
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600 Useful Arts. 

610 Medicine. 

620 Engineering. 

630 Agriculture. 

640 ‘ Domestic Economy. 

650 Communications. 

660 Cliemical Technology. 

670 Manufactures. 

680 Mechanic Trades. 

690 . Building. 


700 Fine Arts, 

710 Landscape Gardening. 

720 Architecture. 

730 Sculpture. 

740 Drawing, Decoration. 
750 Painting. 

760 Engraving. 

770 Photography. 

780 Music. 

790 Amusements. 


800 

Literature. 

810 

American. 

820 

English. 

830 

German. 

840 

French. 

850 

Italian. 

860 

Spanish. 

870 

Latin. 

880 

Greek. 

890 

Minor Languages. 

900 History. 

910 

Geography and Description 

920 

Biography. 

930 

Ancient History. 

940 

Europe. 


950 

Asia. 


960 

Africa. 


970 

N. America. 

^ Modern. 

980 

S. America. 


990 

Oceanica and 



Polar Regions. .. 



This scheme is published separately as Tables and Index of 
the Decimal Classification and relative Index for arranging and 
cataloguing Libraries, Clippings, Notes, etc,, by Melvil Dewey ; 
the thirteenth edition being dated 1932. 

290. What is known as the expanded Dewey ’’ is the 
Classification Decimole which first appeared in 1905 as a classi- 
fication for a universal subject catalogue projected and since 
diligently pursued by the Institut International de Bibliographic 
which has its home in Brussels. It is in its essentials the 
Decimal Classification minutely developed by experts, with 
certain manipulations of the notation which do not alter its 
character — in essentials the simple figures of Brussels are easily 
recognized by anyone familiar with Dewey — but abandoning 
the standard three-figure notation, and adding a series of signs 
of combination and other common subdivisions to show many 
features of any work. These are the most usual forms in which, 
for example, the subject Public Finance, which is 336 in the 
original Dewey, can be shown : 

Subject. Place. Date. Language. Relation. Relation to detail of 

same subject. 

336 (44) “ 18 ” =4 : 336-6-8 

Alphabeting Letter. General Forms. Special Form. Subject Divisions. 

A-Z -002 .06 *12, etc. 
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thus (to bring several of these numbers into one example), a 
periodical in French or Italian public finance in the eighteenth 
century would receive this number : 

336(45)“ 17 ’’ = 4.05, 

which is almost a symbolized descriptive account of the work. 
The details of this most important bibliographical scheme 
cannot be pursued farther here, but the work is available in 
the volumes entitled Classification Decimale Universelle, 1927-32 
(Brussels : Palais Mondial). A full English translation, incor- 
porating the revisions and expansions recently made, is in 
process of publication (1936) by the British Society of Inter- 
national Bibliography (the Science Library, South Kensington). 
An outline of the scheme as a whole, with a full translation of 
the sections devoted to optics and cognate subjects and of the 
detailed account of the special symbols, has been published by 
Professor A. F. C. Pollard, entitled 025.4:335 — The Decimal 
Classification of the Institut International de Bibliographie, 1926 
(Cambridge University Press). 

291. Expansive Classification. — This system was devised 
by Charles Amni Cutter, a well-known American librarian, and 
author of the code of Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue^ which 
has been a text-book for many years. The Expansive Classi- 
fication has not been adopted to any extent in Britain, but is 
printed in a series of seven classifications of progressive fullness, 
and completely indexed, and so becomes one of the methods to 
be studied. 

An outline of the scheme follows : 

Religion,. Natural theology 

Religions 
Eolk-lore 
Judaism 
Bible 

Christianity 
Patristics 

Apologetics, Evidences 
Doctrinal theology 
Ethical theology 
Ritual theology and 
Church polity 
Pastoral theology 
Sermons 

Ecclesiastical history 
Particular churches 
and sects 


Generalia 

General works 
General encyclopaedias 
General periodicals 
Reference works 
General societies 


Spiritual sciences 
Philosophy 

National philosophies 
and Systems of philo- 
sophy 

Metaphysics 

Logic 

Psychology 
Moral philosophy 
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E-G 

'Historical sciences 

E 

Biography and Portraits 

F-Fz 

History 

F 

Universal history 

F02 

Ancient history 

F03 * 

Modern history 

F04 

Medieeval history 

F11-F99 

History of single countries 
(using local list) 

Fa-Fw 

Allied studies, as Chron- 
ology, Philosophy of 
history, History of 
civilization, Antiqui- 
ties, Numismatics, 

Chivalry, Heraldry 

G 

Geography, Travels 

G11-G99 

Single countries (using 
local list) 

Ga 

Ancient geography 

Gf 

Surveying and Map- 
making 

Gz 

Maps 

H-K 

Social sciences 

Hb 

Statistics 

He 

Economics 

He 

Production 

Hf 

Labour 

Hi 

Slavery 

Hj 

Transportation 

Hk 

Distribution, Commerce 

Mm 

Money 

Hn 

Banking 

Hr 

Private Finance 

Ht 

Taxation and Public 
finance 

Hu 

Tariff 

Hw 

Property, Capital 

Hz 

Consumption. 

I 

Demotics, Sociology 

Ic 

Crime 

Ig 

Charity 

Ih 

Providence 

Ik 

Education 

J 

Civics, Government 

Ju 

Political science Consti- 
tutions and Politics 

K 

Legislation and Law 

Kd 

Public documents 


L~Q 

Natural sciences 

L 

General works. Metrics 

Lh-Lq 

Number and s^ace 

Lb 

Mathematics 

Lh-Lr 

Matter and force 

Lh 

Physics 

Lo 

Chemistry 

Lr 

Astronomy 

M-Q 

Matter and life 

M 

Natural history 

Mg 

Geology, inch Mineralogy, 
Crystallography, Physi- 
cal geography. Meteor- 
ology, Palaeontology. 

My 

Biology 

N 

Botany 

Cryptograms 

Phanerograms 

0 

Zoology 

Invertebrates 

P 

Vertebrates 

Eg 

Mammals 

Pw 

Anthropology, Eth- 
nology Ethnography 

Q 

Medicine 

R-Z 

Arts 

R 

General works, Exhibi- 
tions, Patents 

Rd-Rg 

Extractive arts 

Rd 

Mining 

Re 

Metallurgy 

Rf 

Agriculture 

Rh 

Horticulture 

Ri 

Silviculture 

Ej 

Animaliculture 

Rq 

Chemic arts 

Rt 

Electric arts 

Ry 

Domestic arts 

Rz 

Food and Cookery 

S 

Constructive arts, Engin- 
' eering 

Sg 

Building 

SJ 

Sanitary engineering 

Si 

Hydraulic engineering 

St 

Transportation and Com- 


munication 
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T Fabricative arts, Machin- 

ery, Manufacturing and 
Handicrafts 

U Protective arts, i.e. Mili- 

tary and Naval Arts, 

Life-preserving, Fire- 
fighting 

V Athletic and Recreative 

arts, Sports and Games 
Vs Gymnastics 

Vt Theatre 

Vv Music 

W Fine arts, plastic and 

graphic 

We Landscape gardening 

Wf Architecture 

Wk Casting, Baking, Firing 

Wm Drawing 

Wp Painting 

Wq Engraving 

Wr Photography 

Ws Decorative arts, includ- 

ing Costume 

This scheme is published separately as Expansive Classifica- 
tion : the first six Expansions, by C. A. Cutter, Boston, 1891, 
etc., and a seventh expansion of the work is being issued under 
the supervision of W. P. Cutter, nephew of the author, but no 
parts have been published for several years. 

292. Library of Congress. — ^This is the elaborate and 
detailed scheme applied to the great Library of Congress, and 
is the work of its classification department. Its outline (1909) 
is based upon that of the Expansive scheme of Cutter which is 
shown above, but is varied to meet what are thought to be the 
special needs of the American national library. Each of the 
classes has been published separately in convenient form with an 
index. 

The main classes and divisions of the Library of Congress 
Classification are as follows : 


A 

General Works. Poly- 

AI 

Indexes 


graphy 

AM 

Museums 

AC 

Collections. Series. Col- 

AN 

Newspapers ^ 

lected Works. 

AP 

Periodicals 

AE 

Encyclopaedias 

AS 

Societies. Academies 

AG 

General reference works 

AY 

Year-books. Almanacs 


(other than encyclo- 
psedias) 

AZ 

General history of know 
ledge and learning 


X-Yf Communicative arts (by 
language) 

X Philology 

X Inscriptions 

X Language 

Y Literature 

Yf English Fiction 

Z Book arts (making and use 

of books) 

Za-Zk Production 

Za Authorship 

Zb Rhetoric 

Zd Writing 

Zh Printing 

Zk Binding 

Zl Distribution {Publishing 

and Bookselling) 

Zp Storage and Use (lib- 

raries) 

Zu Description (Zu Biblio- 

graphy ; Zx Selection 
of reading ; Zy Litera- 
ary history; Zz Na- 
tional bibliography) 
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B Philosophy. Religion 

B-J Philosophy 

B Collections. History. 

Systems 

BC Logic 

BD Metaphysics 

Introductions to Philo- 
sophy. Treatises 
Epistemology. Theory 
of knowledge 
Ontology 

Cosmology. Teleology 
Philosophy of religion 
BE Psychology 

BH Esthetics 

BJ Ethics 

BLr-BY Religion. Theology 
BL Religions. Mythology. 

Cults 

BM Theology. Generalities 

BN Historical (Church his- 

tory) 

BQ Exegetical (Bible, etc.) 

BS Systematic (Dogmatics. 

Apologetics) 

BY Practical ( Pastoral. Hom- 

iletics. Liturgies) 


DB Austria-Hungary 

DC Prance 

DD Germany 

DE Classical antiqLuity 

DP Greece 

DG Italy 

DH-DJ Netherlands 

1-399 Belgium and 
Holland 

901-921 Belgium 
901-916 Luxemburg. 
Holland 

DK Russia 

100- 400 Russia. 
General 

401-438 Poland 
451-470 Einland 
751-999 Russia in Asia 

DL Scandinavia 

1-81 Scandinavia. 
General 

101- 296 Denmark 
301-398 Iceland 
401-595 Norway 
601-996 Sweden 


C History — ^Auxiliary 

sciences 

CA Philosophy of history 

CB History of civilization 

(general and general 
special only) 

CC Antiq[uities. General 

CD Archives. Diplomatics 

CE Chronology 

CJ Numismatics 

ON Epigraphy. Inscriptions 
CR Heraldry 

CS Genealogy 

CT Biography 

D History and To- 

pography (except 
America) 

D General history 

DA British history 

20-690 England 
700-749 Wales 
750-890 Scotland 
900-995 Ireland 


DP Spain and Portugal 

1-462 Spain 
500-902 Portugal 

DQ Switzerland 

DR Turkey and the Balkan 

States 

DS 

DT Africa 

DU Australia and Oceania 

E-F America 

E America (general) and 

United States (general) 

P United States (local) and 

America outside of U.S. 

G Geography. Anthro- 

pology 

G Geography. Voyages. 

Travel (general) 

GA Mathematical and astro- 

nomical geography 

GB Physical geography 
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GO 

Oceanology and oceano- 
graphy 

GD 

Biography 

GF 

Anthropogeography 

GN 

Anthropology. Somatol- 
ogy. Ethnology. Ethno- 
graphy (general). Pre- 
historic archaeology 

GR 

Folk-lore 

GT 

Culture and civihzation. 
Manners and customs 

GV 

Sports and amusements. 
Games 

H 

Social Sciences. 

General 

HA 

Statistics 

HB 

Economics, Theory 
Economic history 
National production. 

Economic situation 

(by countries). 

HD 

Economic history. Organ- 
ization and situation 
of agriculture and in- 
dustries 

Land. Agriculture 
Corporations 

Labour 

Industries 

HE 

Transportation and com- 
munication 

HF 

Commerce, including 

tariff 

HG 

Finance 

Money 

Banking 

Insurance 

HJ 

Public Finance 

HM 

Sociology. General and 
theoretical 

HN 

Social history. Social 


reform 


Social groups 

Family, marriage, 
women 

Associations, secret 
societies, clubs, etc. 
Communities : Urban, 
Rural 


HY 

Classes. Aristocracy, 
third estate, bour- 
geoisie, peasantry, 
labouring classes, 

proletariate, serfs 
Nations. Races 

Social pathology. Phil- 

HX 

anthropy. Charities 

and corrections 
Socialism. Communism. 

J 

Anarchism 

Pohtical science. 

JA 

Documents 

1-9 Official gazettes 
10-99 United States 
100-999 Other countries 
General Works 

JC 

Theory of State 

JF 

Constitutional history 

JK 

and administration. 
General 

United States 

JL 

Other American 

JN 

States 

Europe 

JQ 

Asia, Africa, Aus- 

JS 

tralia, and Pacific 
Islands 

Local Government 

JY 

Colonies and colon- 

JX • 

ization. Emigration 
and immigration 
International law 

K 

Law 

LA 

History of education 

LB 

Theory and practice. 

LC 

Educational psychol- 
ogy. Teaching 

Special forms, relations. 

LD 

and applications 
Universities and colleges 

LE 

Other American 

LF 

Europe 

LG 

Asia, Africa, Oceania 

LH 

University, college, and 

LJ 

school magazines, etc. 
College fraternities and 

LT 

their publications 

Text- books (general 

M 

only ; special text 
books go with their 
subjects, B-Z) 

Music 

ML 

Musical literature 

MT 

Theory 
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N 

NA 

NB 

NO 

m) 

ISTE 

m 

ISIK 


P 


PA 


PB 


PE 

PE 

PG 

PH 

PS 

PK 


Fine Arts. General 

ArcMtecture 

Sculpture and related arts 
Graphic arts in general. 

Drawing and design 
Painting 
Engraving 

Photography (in art). See 
TR 

Art applied to industry. 
Decoration and orna- 
ment 


Language and Litera- 
ture 

Philology and Lin- 
guistics 

Classical philology 
1-199 General 
201-891 Greek languages 
■ 1001-1151 Mediseval and 
modern 

2001-2891 Latin lan- 
guage 

Modem European lan- 
guages. General works 
Celtic language 
Romance languages 
Teutonic languages 
General 
Gothic 

Scandinavian 

English 

Erisian 

Dutch 

German 

Slavic languages 
Lithuanian 
Lettish 
Finnish 
Hungarian 
Albanian 
Basque 

Oriental language^ Gen- 
eral works 
Hamitio 
Semitic 
Indo-Iranian 
Amenian 
Caucasian 


PL Languages of Eastern Asia 

Oceania, Africa 

PM Hyperborean languages 

American languages 


PN-PV Literary History. Lit- 
erature 
PZ Fiction 


Q Science. General 

QA Mathematics 

801-999 Analytic 
mechanics 

QB Astronomy 

281-349 Geodesy 
QC Physics 

81-119 Weights and 
measures 

801-999 Terrestrial mag- 
netism and meteor- 
ology 

QD Chemistry 

901-999 Crystallography 
QE Geology 

’c/. BG, GC 

351-499 Mineralogy and 
petrology 

701-999 Paleontology 
QH Natural history 

201-299 Microscopy 
301-999 General biology 
QK Botany 

QL Zoology 

801-999 General ana- 
tomy and embryology 
QM Human anotamy 

QP Physiology 

QR Bacteriology 

R Medicine. General 

RA State medicine. Docu- 

ments. Public health. 
Medical climatology. 

Hospitals 
Jurisprudence 
RB Pathology 

RC Practice of medicine 
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ED 

Surgery 

BE 

Ophthalmology 

EE 

Otology. Phrenology. Lar- 
yngology 

EG 

Gynecology and obstetrics 

EJ 

Pediatrics 

EK 

Dentristry 

EL 

Dermatology 

EM 

Therapeutics 

ES 

. Pharmacy and materia 
. medica 

ET 

Nursing 

EY 

Botanic, Thomsonian and 
Eclectic medicine 

EZ 

Miscellaneous schools and 
arts 

S 

Agriculture. Plant and 
Animal Industry 

General agriculture, soils, 
fertilizers, farm imple- 
ments, etc. 

SB 

General plant culture, in- 
cluding field crops. Hor- 
ticulture. Landscape 

gardening and parks. 
Pests and diseases. 

SD 

Forestry 

SF 

Animal husbandry. Veter- 
inary medicine 

Fish culture and fisheries. 
Angling. 

SK 

Hunting. Gapae protection 

T 

Technology. General 

TA-TH 

Building and Engineering 
Group 

TA 

Engineeriug. General. 
Civil engineering 

TO 

Hydraulic engineering 

(harbours, rivers, canals) 

TD 

Sanitary and municipal 
engineering 

TE 

Eoads and pavements 

TE 

Eailroads 

TG 

Bridges and roofs 


TH 

Building construction 

TJ~TL 

9111—9600 Fire preven- 
tion, fire extinction. 

Mechanical Group 

TJ 

Mechanical engineering 

TK 

Electric engineering and 


industries. 

TL 

Motor vehicles. Cycles. 


Aeronautics 

TN-TE 

Chemical Group 

TN 

Mineral industries 

TP 

Chemical technology 

TE 

Photography 

TS-TX 

Composite Group 

TS 

Manufactures 

TT 

Trades 

TX 

Domestic science 

U 

Military Science. 


General 

IJA 

Armies. Organization and 


distribution 

DB 

Administration 

DC 

Maintenance and trans- 


portation 

UD 

Infantry 

UE 

Cavalry 

TIE 

Artillery 

DG 

Military engineering 

DH 

Minor services 

V 

Naval Science. General 

VA 

Navies. Organization and 


distribution 

VB 

Administration 

VC 

Maintenance 

VD 

Seamen 

VE 

Marines 

VF 

Ordnance 

VG 

Minor sevices 

VK 

Navigation 

VM 

Shipbuilding and marine 


engineering 

Bibliography and 
Library Science 
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293. Subject Classification. — ^Tliis, the most used British 
scheme, is the work of the author of this Manual, James 
Duff Brown ; is a complete, homogeneous, detailed and well- 
indexed scheme, and is selected for notice as being generally 
applicable to British libraries of all kinds, although it is not 
likely to oust the Decimal scheme from its priority of place. It 
is based on the principle of placing all topics in a logical 
sequence ; of keeping applications of theory as close as possible 
to the foundation theory ; and of providing one place only for 
each important topic. The complications and intersections of 
human knowledge prevent anything more than an approxima- 
tion to this ideal, but it has been found in actual practice to be 
a classification scheme which works easily and harmoniously. 

The following resume of part of its valuable introduction will 
give the best view of the principles on which the system is 
based : 

The Order of the Main Classes 

“ A Generalia. — Comprises most of the rules, methods and 
factors of general application, which qualify or pervade every 
branch of knowledge, and cannot be logically assigned to any 
other single main class as peculiar or germaine to it. 

“ B, C, D Physical Sciences. — The material side of science, 
matter, force, motion and their applications, which are assumed 
to precede life and mind. 

‘‘ E, F Biological Science. — ^Life and its forms, general 
biological theories and facts, plant and animal life, each in an 
ascending order from low to high forms of organization. 

“ G, H Ethnological and Medical Science. — Human life, 
its varieties, physical history, disorders and recreations, as a 
higher development of plant and animal life, completing the 
biological chain. 

“I Economic Biology and Domestic Arts. — The applica- 
tions of plant and animal life to human needs. As a matter of 
practical convenience, rather than logical necessity, composite 
subjects like Agriculture, Clothing, Foods, etc. — involving 
questions of origin, use and manufacture — are kept all in one 
place, close to the main classes from which they are derived, 
rather than distributed more closely at Botany or Zoology. 

“ J, K Philosophy and Religion. — ^Mental attributes, order 
and beliefs of human life. 

“ L Social and Political Science. — Social order and laws 
of human life. 
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“ M Language and Literature. — Communication and re- 
cording in human life. The spoken, written and printed word. 

“ N Literary Forms. — ^The products of communication and 
recording in human life in their more imaginative forms. 

“ 0-X History, Geography, Biography. — The actions, 
records and descriptions of human life and its dwelling-place. 
Arranged in this order and at this place because of their intimate 
connexion. Geography, although logically related to Physi- 
ography, and Biography to Ethnology, are, nevertheless, as a 
matter of practical utility, and because of the literature actually 
existing, more naturally grouped here than separated. 

“ The order of the classes may, therefore, be brieflv described 
as expressing : Matter. 

2. Life. 

3. Mind. 

4. Record.” ^ 

The Categorical Tables form an important feature, 
whereby a separate series of forms, phases and other qualifying 
factors are provided, which can be applied to every subject, and 
so relieve the main tables from congestion. They are applicable 
to the very largest libraries, and give ample means of sub- 
dividing any topic, however large it may be. They can also 
be used with other systems of classification, as they are indepen- 
dent of the main tables and form a series of parallel numbers 
by which the classification numbers can be themselves classified. 
For example, a library may have 1000 books on a subject like 
Architecture in general, to all of which the simple number B300 
would be applied. By adding the qualifying numbers from the 
Categorical Tables, which appear after a point, and are invari- 
ably the same when applied to any subject, the following sub- 
classification would result, which has the effect of assembling 
all related forms of books together : 


B300 

Architecture, General 

B300-1 

— 

Bibliography 

B300-2 

— 

Dictionaries 

B300-3 

— 

Text-books, Systematic 

B3004 

— 

— Popular 

B300-6 

— 

Societies 

B300-7 

— 

Periodicals 

B300-10 

— 

History 


and so on. 

iprom Subject Classification, by James Duff Brown, 1906, pp. 11-13; 
second edition, 1914. 

R 
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If, in addition to those general works, the library possessed 
several hundreds of books on Building Construction, B305, 
these would be subdivided in exactly the same manner, as would 
also any subdivisions of the same topic, such as Foundations, 
Walls, Roofs, etc. : 

B305-1 Building Construction, Bibhography 
B305-3 — — Text-books, Systematic 

B305-10 — — History 

B329T E/Oofs, Bibliography 

These categorical tables are therefore of universal application, 
and as they contain nearly one thousand qualifying forms, 
phases, etc., it will be seen that their use will greatly simplify 
the practical work of classification. 

As will be seen by the above examples, the symbols of the 
Notation are simple combinations of letters and numbers. By 
treating the numbers decimally, it is possible to intercalate as 
many new ones as desired between any of the existing 
numbers. 

The Index is extensive, and comprises practically every topic 
likely to be encountered in ordinary practice. 

It is impossible to set forth all the features of this system of 
classification — its elaborate series of biographical numbers for 
arranging Fiction, Poetry and other alphabetical classes ; its 
new system of short date-marks ,* its rules for the arrangement 
of special subjects, authors, etc. ; and its notes on the simplifica- 
tion of the whole subject of book classification. Reference can 
only be made to the Summary Table of Main Classes for an idea 
of the size and style of the system. 


Summary Table of Main Classes, 
Main 


A — Generalia 
B-D — Physical Science 
E-F — Biological Science 
G-H — ^Ethnology, Medicine 

I — ^Economic Biology, Domes- 
tic Arts 

J-K — Philosophy and Religion 


WITH Abridged Notation 
Classes 

L — Social and Political Science 

M — Language and Literature 

N — Literary Forms, Fiction, 
Poetry 

0-W — History and Geography 
X — Biography 
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A Generalia 

AO Generalia 

A1 Education 

A3 Logic 

A4 Mathematics 

A5 Geometry 

A6 Graphic and Plastic Arts 

A9 General Science 

B, C, D Physical Science 

BO Physics, Dynamics 

Bl Mechanical engineering 

B2 Civil engineering 

B3 Architecture 

B5 Railways, Vehicles 

Bf) Transport, Shipbuilding 

BS Naval and . Military 

science 

CO Electricity 

Cl Optics 

C2 Heat 

C3 Acoustics 

C4 Music 

C8 Astronomy 

DO Physiography'^ 

Dl Hydrography, Hydro- 

statics 

D2 Meteorology, Pneumatics 

D3 Geology, Petrology 

D4 Crystallography, Mncr- 

alogy 

DO Metallurgy, Mining, Metal 

trades 

D7 Chemistry 

D9 Chemical technology 

E, F Biological Science 

EO Biology 

El Botany 

E2 Cryptogams 

E3 Phanerogams 

EO Zoology 

El Metazoa 

E2 Mollusca 

E3 Insecta 

E4 Pisces (Fishes) 

E5 'Reptilia 

F6 Aves (Birds) 

E7 Mammalia 


G, H Ethnology and Medicine 

GO Ethnology 

G2 Human Anatomy and 

Physiology 

G3 Pathology 

G4 Materia medica 

Therapeutics 

Gr> Functions, Organs, Oste- 

ology 

G7 Nervous system 

GS Sensory system 

G9 Respiratory system 

Ho Blood and Circulation 

Hi Digestive system 

H2 Urinary system 

H3 Reproductive system 

H4 Skin and Hair 

H5 Parasitical and Infectious 

diseases 

Hr> Ambulance, Hospitals, 

Hygiene 

H7 Physical Training and 

Exercises 
HS Field sports 

HO Recreative arts 

I Economic Biology, Do- 

mestic Arts 

Id Agriculture, Dairy farming 

II Veterinary medicine 

12 Milling, Gardening, Forestry 

13 W ood- working 

14 Textile manufactures 

15 Clothing trades 

10 Costume. J ewellery 
17 Vegetable and Animal products 
IS Foods and Beverages 
19 Gastronomy. Domestic economy 

J, K Philosophy and Reli- 
gion 

JO Metaphysics 

J1 .Esthetics, Psychology 

J2 Ethics 

J3 Philosophy 

J4 Theology, Religion, 

general 

J5 Mythology, Folk-lore 

J6 Church doctrines 

J7 Fasts and Festivals 

J8 Church Government 

KO Non-Chiistian churches 

K1 Bible 

K3 Christology 
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k:4 

Early and Eastern Chris- 
tian churches 

K5 

Monachism 

K6 

Roman Catholicism 

K7 

Protestantism. Episco- 
pacy 

K8 

Nonconformist churches 

K9 

Presbyterian and other 
churches 

L 

Social and Political 
Science 

LO 

Social science 

LI 

Political economy 

L2 

Government 

L3 

Central and Local ad- 
ministration 

L4 

Law 

L5 

Trials. Actions 

L6 

Criminology. Penology 

L7 

Contracts. Property 

L8 

Commerce and Trade 

L9 

Finance 

M 

Language and Litera- 
ture 

MO 

Language, general 

Ml 

Literature, general 

M2 

African Languages and 
Literature 

M2-3 

Asiatic Languages and 
Literature 

M3 

Malayan-Polynesian 

Literature 

M4 

European (Latin, etc.) 
Literature 

M5 

European (Teutonic) 

MB 

American 

M7 

Palaeography. Biblio- 

graphy 

M8 

Printing, Bookbinding 

M9 

Library economy 

N 

Literary Forms 

NO 

Fiction 

N1 

Poetry 

N2 

Drama 

N3 

Essays and Miscellanea 

0-W 

History and Geography 

GO 

Universal history 

01 

Archaeology 


02 Universal geography 

03 Africa, North 

04 Egypt 

05 East Africa 

06 Central Africa 

07 South Africa 

08 West Africa 

09 African Islands 


P Oceania and Asia 

PO Australia 

PI Polynesia, Micronesia, etc. 

P2 Malaysia 

P29 Asia 

P3 Japan 

P4 China 

Po Farther India. Malay 

States 

P6 India 

P88 Afghanistan 

P9 Persia 


Q, R Europe (South, Latin, 
etc.) 

QO Europe, general 
Q1 Turkey in Europe 
Q12 Turkey in Asia 
Q2 Palestine, Arabia 
Q3 Greece 
Q4 Balkan States 
Q5 Italy 
RO France 
R6 Spain 
R8 Portugal 


S, T Europe (North, Teu- 
tonic, Slavonic) 

SO Russia in Europe 
SI 5 Poland 

52 Finland 

S25 Russia in Asia 

53 Austria 
S34 Bohemia 

54 Hungary 

55 Switzerland 

56 Germany 
TO Netherlands 
T1 Holland 

T2 Belgium 
T5 Denmark 
T6 Norway 
T8 Sweden 
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U, V British Islands 
UO Ireland 
XJ2 Wales 
U3 England 
VO Scotland 
Vo United Kingdom 
V6 British Empire 

W America 
WO America, general 
W02 Canada 
W1 United States 
W5 Mexico 
W6 Central America 


W63 West Indies 
W7 South America 
W72 Brazil 
W76 Peru 
W78 Paraguay 
W8 Argentina 
W83 ChUi 
W9 Polar Kegions 

X Biography 
XO Collective andUlass 
X08 Heraldry 
X2 Portraits 
X3 Individual Biography 


293.1. Two recent general schemes have been published. 
The Colon Classification, 1933, is by the librarian of Madras 
University, S. R. Ranganathan (Madras ; London, Edward 
Goldston), and is based on the classification of any subject by 
its uses and relations which are. indicated by numbers divided 
by the colon ‘‘ : ” which gives its name to the classification. 
It is valuable as an example of modem synthetic method and 
has a useful section on the various Indian vernacular literatures. 
The second is as yet only in rather full outline, A System of 
Bibliographic Classification, 1935 (N. York, Wilson), which m 
a practical application of the theories advanced in its author’s 
two important treatises cited in Section 287. Bliss, after an 
extensive study of the history and theory of classification, has 
evolved an order which he claims, with some justice, is more 
accurate and permanent than any yet proposed for the arrange- 
ment of libraries. The scheme appears to be learned, logical 
and practicable and deserves careful study as certainly do the 
two books upon the findings of which it is based. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 

294. Numbers. — The class letters and numbers of all books 
should be written in the inside, preferably on the back or front 
of the title-page, and should also be carried on to the labels, 
book-cards and all other records. On the outside the class letters 
and numbers may be lettered in gilt or written on a suitable tag, 
which must be firmly pasted on the back. The usual position 



Pig. 83. — Lettering of Class Numbers (Section 294). 


for the tag is at about inches from the foot of the back, as 
this gives regular and uniform marking, which looks neat. Some 
librarians prefer a place at the top of the back, as the arranging 
number thus becomes more prominent, and the tag at the foot 
is more subject to handling. The diagram shows the two 
methods. An “ electric stylus,” marketed by Gaylord Brothers, 
and obtainable in England from the Woolston Book Company, 
Nottingham, enables numbers to be etched, in gold or colours, 
and is cheaper than binders’ stamping and more effective than 
any other method. 

295. In classification systems in which the class numbers are 
used for charging and all other purposes it is necessary to 

246 
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provide a series of elaborate auxiliary marks to distinguish book 
from book in the same subdivision. Thus, in the Decimal 
scheme, 621 *18 is the number for books on boilers. If there are 
six books on this topic, some distinction must be used in charg- 
ing to enable the librarian to know which book has been issued. 
Cutter has devised a table for this purpose, which is known as 
the “ Cutter Author Marks,” by which surnames are arranged 
according to their initials and qualified by a number thus : 


Abbott =Ab2. 
Acland=Ac6. 
Cook =C77. 
Cousin =C83. 
Crabb =C84. 


Gardiner =G16. 
Gerry =G36. 
Gihnan =G42. 
Shock =Sh8. 


The six books on boilers would accordingly be distinguished by 
receiving these author marks, and the mmibers might become : 


621-18 Ab2 

621-18 csa 

621-18 G16 
621-18 Sh8 


Abbott on Boilers. 
Cousin „ 

Gardiner ,, 
Shock ,, 


In the Subject Classification these books when given the 
number for boilers, C210, could be further distinguished by the 
numbers of the biographical tables, thus : 


C210 

Abbott on Boilers. 

8011 


C210 

Cousin 

3669 


C210 

Gardiner 

4565 


C210 

Shock 

7863 



296. Book and Shelf Marking. — It is more economical 
and better to have the class numbers stamped on the back of the 
book at once than to rely on tags or labels, which have a ten- 
dency to peel off. In some open access libraries using ordinary 
gilt lettering, a subsidiary marking has been adopted to prevent 
misplacement and to aid replacement. 

These marks are simple roimd spots of coloured enamel 
painted on the backs of books, and they effectually prevent 
shelf being mixed with shelf and bay with bay. There are eight 
shelves in a bay, and eight distinctive colours are used, so that 
no colour is repeated in the same bay, and they are varied in 
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every succeeding bay, so that adjoining shelves will not cor- 
respond in the colour of their marking. As a further precaution, 
the class marks are placed at different heights on the backs of 
the books in each bay, so that, even if a red-marked book from 
Bay 1 were placed among the red-marked books on Bay 3, there 
would still be a distinction. Of course the same level is main- 
tained for each bay, by means of gauges, and the progression of 
colours is observed. When a book moves forward to another 
shelf, the mark is painted over with the new colour, and when 
the book is moved to another bay, the mark is carefully scraped 


Bay 1. 
Blue 


Red 


Green 


Yellow 


Mauve 


White 


Grey 

Buff 


Colours. 
Bay 2. 

Yellow 

Mauve 

White 

Grey 

Buff 

Blue 

Red 

Green 


Bay 3. 


Grey 


Buff 


Blue 


Red 


Green 


YeUow 


Mauve 


White 


Big. 84. — Colour Marking of Books (Section 296). 

out and altered to suit the new location. As movement is not 
extensive in ordinary libraries, this alteration is only an 
occasional duty. The class numbers maintain the topic order on 
the shelves, and so the most common method of open access 
shelf marking is complete. It has been argued that the class 
letters and numbers are all-sufficient to maintain order in a 
library which allows readers to go to the shelves, but on this 
point experience varies. At any rate, there is no harm in taking 
simple precautions of this kind, which certainly possess the 
great advantage that if a book is misplaced it can be noticed 
instantly and rectified. Uniform marks require closer scrutiny, 
the use of colours demands but a casual glance. In closely 
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classified libraries where there is no public access to the shelves, 
simple class numbers ought to be sufficient for staff purposes. 

297. It is desirable that the arrangement of the shelves should 
be made as clear as possible to the staff and to readers by means 






• 




• 


MANUAL . 
OF 

BOTANY 

FIELD 

GEOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

ELECTRICITY 

■ 

BALFOUR 

6E1KIE 
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of various guides, and these are particularly necessary in open 
access libraries. The best general guide is a plan of the depart- 
ment showing the disposition of the books in the cases, and 
indicating the sequence of the classification by means of arrows. 
The old plan of the Croydon Central Lending Library (Fig. 38) 
may serve as an example. If the classes are indicated 
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cliromatically : for example, 000 red, 100 blue, 200 yellow, 300 
green, etc., the plan will be more easily followed. Such a plan, 
drawn to a large scale, framed, and hung in a conspicuous 



Fig. 86. — Shelf Front with Topic-labels and (arbitrary) Number 
(Section 297). 


position, will give readers a valuable conspectus of the depart- 
ment. 

In addition, a series of bold class labels at the top of each 
class, and plenty of topic labels on the shelves, together with the 
progressive class numbers boldly printed, and fixed to the end 



Fig. 87. — Bay Guide showing Construction (Section 297). 

of each shelf, will be found a great help to understanding the 
classification and finding the books. Shelf topic and number 
labels can be printed by the staff with an ordinary rubber- 
printing or sign-writing apparatus, and they can be fixed to the 
shelves by means of the label-holders mentioned in Section 300. 
For class numbers on the shelf-ends xylonite label-holders will 
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be found economical and convenient, as they can be cut into 
inch widths. The above figure (Fig. 86) of a shelf-front with 
labels will give some idea of the application of these marks. 
The class number of the first or last topic only need be given. 
A method of guiding by bays instead of by shelves is described 
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Fig. 8S. — Bay Guide showing Lettering of Front (Section 297). 

in The Library World (Nov., 1901) and is one of many experi- 
ments which have been made with shelf guiding. The illus- 
trations (Figs. 87, 88) will show much better than words the 
appearance and possibilities of this system. Another form is 
illustrated below (Fig. 89) and shows a class label for indicating 
the chief contents of a main class. The illustration of an open 
access lending library given on p. 253 (Fig. 90) shows the 
system of press guides used at the North Islington Library, 
which in practice has been found very effective. 
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In this matter of guiding, much ingenuity and some taste 
have been displayed at times. The facias of shelves can be 
“ written ” in gold or in coloured paint to set out subjects, 
and any number of variants of the methods detailed above are 
possible to the versatile librarian. Colour, attention- value, and 
good taste should be aimed at in all guiding. 
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For Special Subjects see Index to Subject Classification. 


Fig. 89. — Class Guide (Section 297). 


298. Shelf Register. — The shelf register is a record of t|ie 
books as they stand on the shelves, and is the main guide used 
in stock-taking and otherwise checking the books. Cards are 
sometimes used for this purpose, each work being entered on a 
separate card, the whole being arranged in trays in the order 
of the classification. 

Another method is to use shelf-register sheets, which occupy 
very little space, a single sheet being used for each class, division, 
or sub-division. The sheet is headed, as shown in the sub- 
joined ruling, with the classification number, and the books in 
the section are entered in author-alphabetical order to begin 
with, afterwards just as books are added (Fig. 91). The narrow 
columns are reserved for checking the shelves at stock-taking. 
The date of check is written at the top, and the presence of the 
book indicated by a tick. Missing books are not ticked, but 
noted in order that further search may be made in the charging 
system and other records. When they turn up they are ticked 
off. The sheets are collated periodically, and any books which 
continue to be unaccounted for are noted and entered in a special 
book ruled to show author and title, date missing, and having 
a column for the record of any subsequent facts, such as its 
finding, replacement, or other means of recovery. 

299. Dummies and Overflow Stock. — Sometimes the 
library becomes congested at certain places owing to limited 
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space and rapid growth, and if discarding is not resorted to some 
of the less popular, or old books, must be removed to a supple- 
mentary store. There is scarcely a library which does not 



Fig. 90. — ^Bookcase with. Classification Guides and Shelf Labels 


(Section 297). 

possess a second classification stored apart, where such crowded- 
out books are kept. On the shelf-register these books can either 
be indicated by some such means as a red-ink cross, or they can 
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be removed from the original and entered on supplementary 
sheets. Dummies, such as those described in Section 800, can 
also be used to show books located elsewhere, especially in open 
access libraries, but as they occupy almost as much room as the 
books themselves some form of list of these books can be 
mounted on cards and kept beside each bookcase. The question 
of surplus stock is one which ought to be dealt with on the 
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I'lG. 91. — Shelf-check Register (Section 298.) 


broad lines of the discarding policy discussed in Sections 252-3, 
but, of course, an actual division of stock caused by overcrowd- 
ing must be treated as recommended above. 

Large and odd-sized books should be shelved in special 
presses, and their place in the classification can be indicated by 
means of dummies, as described below. 

300. Shelf Accessories. — ^For the purpose of maintaining 
order on the shelves and marking particular divisions or classes, 
various devices have from time to time been introduced. 

Dummies are used to indicate the temporary absence of books, 
or to show that particular works, because of their large size, are 
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located on some other shelf. The simplest form of shelf diuiini}" 
for classification purposes is a block of wood about 7 inches x 
5 inches X f inch, painted wdiite, or covered with white paper 
on the edge, and lettered with the title of the book which it 
represents. The title may be written on each of the seven-inch 
faces, in case the block gets reversed, and should also bear a 
plain direction to the location of the book it represents (Fig. 92). 



Tig. 92. — Shelf Dummy for Book Shelved out of Order (Section 300). 

[A similar dummy, bearing the classification number and the 
name of the division, serves as a good guide to the classification. 
The block is inserted at the beginning of each new classification 
sequence ; and in this case, as in that of the dummy that 
represents books, the dummy is too unlike a book to be taken 
for anything other than a guide.] 

For books temporarily withdrawn a piece of millboard covered 
white on one side may be used in the form shown on next page 
(Fig. 93). This should have the author, number and title of the 
missing book written on the white side. One board of this sort 
can be used over and over again for different books, by simply 
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adding the new title and obliterating the old one. This board 
can also be used instead of the block illustrated on page 255 
(Fig. 92) if space is a matter of moment. 


— 7 - > 



Fig. 93.— Millboard Dummy for Withdrawn Book (Section COO). 


The object of the tail in this form of board is to prevent the 
board from disappearing behind or getting lost among the books. 
When placed between two books, with the projection over- 
hanging the front of the shelf, it will always stick out so as to 
be seen readily, while it cannot be pushed deep into the shelf 
because of the projection. 



2 


Fig. 94. — Various Label -holders : 1, xylonite holder ; 2, variant of 
Fig. 97 ; 3, brass slot holder (Section 300). 

Label-Holdeks for keeping all kinds of classification or 
other labels in place upon the fore-edges of shelves, close to the 
books which they indicate, are made in various forms. An old 
form was made out of tin or thin japanned iron, with a pair of 
flanges on the upper and lower edges to take a card-label. This 
was screwed or tacked on to the edge of the shelf and shifted 
when necessary. Another form of this holder is made precisely 
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the same as regards the turned-oYer flanges to form grooves, 
but without the screw-holes, and has in addition a long projec- 
tion to slide under the books on the shelf so as to keep in place. 
This can be moved easily, but it is very apt to be pulled out 
when books are removed. A simple, effective shelf label-holder 
is made from strips of transparent xylonite bent in a rectangular 




Pig. 95. — Tongued Metal Book- 
rest (Section SCO). 


Fig. 96. — Flanged Metal 
Book-rest (Section 300). 


form, and pinned or screwed to the under-side of the shelf as 
illustrated. Fig. 94 illustrates the various forms mentioned, as 
well as the combined book-rest and guide, a variant of which is 
also shown in 97. This can be made to fit into shelves with 
either square or rounded edges, and keeps the labels clean, as it 
covers them over. The advantage of this form of label-holder 



Fig. 97. — Combined Bcok-rest and 
Shelf Guide (Section 300). 


is that it can be cut with a pair of scissors or a knife to any size 
if wanted only for simple shelf or class numbers. It is also 
easily adjusted or changed., 

Book-Rests and Shelf Guides. — ^Practically every 
librarian born before 1880 has invented a book-rest at some 
period of his career, and there is consequently the less need for 
describing more than one or two typical devices. They are not 
much used in modern open shelf libraries and possibly give 
more trouble than service. The best-known form is the ordinary 
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rectangular metal rest, which is made in several styles in 
japanned iron. Fig. 95 is the commonest form, though it is 


[Lihraco. 

Fig. 9S. — Lambert’s Adjustable Book Carrier 
(Section 301). 

objectionable, because books are apt to be impaled upon the 
sharp edge and damaged, and occasionally the rest itself is lost. 


[Idhraco. 

Fig. 99. — Book Trough (Section 301). 

A better, though slightly more expensive, form is Fig. 96. By 
reason of the flanged side there is no danger of books being 


damaged, and this side can also be used as a classification guide 
if wanted to indicate where one class begins and another ends. 


[ Lihraco 

Fig. 100. — Book Trough (Section 301). 
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301. Book-Display. — Modern furniture has been developed 
to enable a larger amount of book-display apart from, or in 
connexion with, the ordinary classification. In its simplest 
form book-display consisted in merely removing to a separate 



[TAhmco. 

Fig. 102. — Display Stand, with Screen for Posters, Lists, etc. 
(Section 303). 


prominent place a number of books which it was desired to 
bring before readers, and to place them in a separate rack or 
stand accompanied by a label which increased the attraction. 
The ordinary book rack or trough, which is to be found holding 
a few volumes on every private library desk, can be used for 
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this purpose ; and in some libraries one is sometimes pi ced on 
every table in a reading-room. Good examples are shown in 
Figs. 99 and 100. 

In libraries where space is congested the Lambert Book 
Carrier, Fig. 98, the ends of which slide inward to hold a few 



[Lihracom 

Fig. 103. — Display Stand (Section 303). 


books upright can be made so as to hook on to the ends of book- 
cases ; it is also one of the best table racks and, as its name 
implies, useful for carrying books. 

302. Obviously much more elaborate book-display can be 
employed. The order of the classification can be varied so that 
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popular subjects such as fiction, travel, etc., can be distributed 
in order to avoid the crowding of readers. It is usual in open- 
access lending libraries to shelve the fiction on the walls around 
the room, and Biography is usually taken out of the classifica- 



tion sequence and arranged in a separate alphabetical order. 
Other variations are common. 

303. To enable exhibitions of books on special subjects — 
for examples, the Germany of Hitler, Abyssinia, Penal Reform, 
etc.^ — combined with labels and pictures or diagrams, the display 
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stands shown in Figs. 101-3 are among many that have been 
devised. They place great emphasis on the screen on which 
posters relative to the books and brief reading lists, or pictures, 
may be displayed above the volumes shown. The purpose of 
these stands is to advertise, and in some libraries the method 
of separating books from the classification is carried to great 
lengths. It is xmobjectionable in most cases and is often very 
useful. It can be abused, as it may turn a well-arranged library 
into an incoherent assembly of books in which only the librarian, 
and not always he, knows where all the books are on a subject. 
It is desirable where readers having no special interests have to 
be attracted, but it may be an inconvenience to the reader 
with a purpose. Every librarian will balance the advantages 
and disadvantages of the method. 

The book-truck is useful both for displays and for conveying 
books from place to place. Fig. 104 shows from two points of 
view a good practical example. 
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DIVISION VI 

CATALOGUING, FILING AND INDEXING 
CHAPTER XVIII 

CATALOGUING METHODS, RULES AND CODES 

306 . General. — Of the interior work of the municipal, or 
even more of the university or institutional library, that which 
occupies most time and thought is cataloguing. A catalogue is 
properly defined as an explanatory, logically-arranged inventory 
and key to the books and their contents, and differs from a 
bibliography in being confined to the books in a given library. 
For its production adequate knowledge both of cataloguing rules 
and of general subjects is required, and experience in ordinary 
reference work is essential.* The staff, therefore, to whom the 
cataloguing is entrusted should be trained for the work and well 
educated ; that is to say, that part of the staff which deals with 
the final processes in cataloguing— the choice of headings, treat- 
ment of titles, annotation, selection of added entries, and the 
filing of the finished material. In large libraries cataloguing 
staffs are chosen with care, and cataloguing rooms are arranged 
for the work with a regard to the value of natural lighting, of 
furniture so arranged that the cataloguer has not to rise from 
his desk every time he wishes to make a reference, and, indeed, 
with the object of producing the best results at a minimum 
expenditure of energy. Even in the smallest library, where 
the librarian does the cataloguing, a preliminary attention to 
such matters as the construction of the cataloguing table and 
its accessibility to the inevitable cataloguer’s reference books, 
will save much labour thereafter. • It may not be superfluous to 
add that as cataloguing is exacting work, it is fatiguing work, 
and no assistant should be kept at it without variation for a 
longer time than he can remain mentally alert and fresh. Eye- 
strain and fatigue mean inaccuracy, and at the best inefficient 
work, and seven hours is a maximum that should not be 
exceeded. 
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307. Kinds of Catalogue. — There is no more important 
decision that a librarian has to make than that of the form 
which the catalogue is to take. A ^\Tong choice here will 
produce months of labour to make good the error. The choice 
will no doubt be influenced by the kind of public for which the 
catalogue is required. The public may be general in character, 
and within that somewhat vague definition may be artisan, or 
commercial, or what not ; or it may be special — with a large 
number of students. The public a municipal library has to 
serve usually combines all these elements ; and in choosing the 
form of catalogue, a librarian may be guided by the desire to 
serve them all, but to empliasize the educational side of his work. 
The questions which a catalogue or catalogues may be expected 
to answer are : what books has the library (^7) by a given author, 
(b) on a given subject, (c) having a given title. Most catalogues 
may, by the addition of indexes, be made to yield this informa- 
tion with varying degrees of efficiency. The various forms, and 
examples of them, should be considered carefully before the 
choice is made. Those usually recognized are the Author cata- 
logue, the Dictionary catalogue, the Classified catalogue, and 
the Alphabetical- Classed catalogue. 

The author catalogue is valuable in the hands of literary 
men and of experts, but is of limited use to the reader whose 
knowledge of authors is small. It is simply an alphabetical 
arrangement of author entries of books, without any reference 
in that arrangement to their subjects. The best examples of 
this form of cataloguing are the British Museum Catalogue of the 
Printed Books and the Author Catalogue of the London Library. 

The dictionary catalogue is the form most popular here and in 
America, and, unfortunately, is usually the most defective. As 
its name implies, it resembles in its arrangement the alphabetical 
order of the dictionary, and embraces in one alphabet entries of 
authors, subjects, titles, and series. The principle of subject 
entry is that books are entered under the specific subject, 
and not usually under broad headings ; thus books on Trees 
are entered under that word, and not, as in a classified catalogue, 
under their historical, or logical, place in Botany. The diction- 
ary form is attractive to the general reader, and in its ideal 
form is an effective instrument ; that is to say, when it analyses 
the subjects in books, and links all specific and general headings 
by cross-references. The best examples are the Brooklyn 
Library Catalogue and the Index Catalogue of the U.S. Surgeon- 
GeneraFs Library ; and good English examples, which will 
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repay study, are the catalogues, now thirty years old, of 
Bishopsgate Institute, London, and of Hampstead Public 
Libraries, which seems to be modelled on the Bishopsgate 
catalogue. There have been few recent models as the expense 
of printing complete dictionary catalogues is almost prohibitive, 
but the Catalogue of Works of Non-Fiction, 1925-35, issued by 
the Liverpool Public Libraries, is a recent good example (both of 
r brief cataloguing and of modern catalogue printing) . Ob j ections 
to the dictionary catalogue are that it gives no connected view 
of any subject and of its collateral subjects, that it is rarely 
cross-referenced adequately, that headings are chosen haphazard 
and, what is its chief objection, if it is printed it is out-of-date 
the day after publication — an objection which does not apply 
so much to the printed classified catalogue, as that lends itself 
to publication, and to revision, a class at a time. Librarians 
using this form should base their subject entries upon the 
A.L.A. List of Subject Readings (second edition, 1911), or the 
Library of Congress List (in progress, issued in parts by the 
Library), or Minnie E. Sears’s List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries (H. W. Wilson Co., second edition, 1926), as these will 
secure a choice of recognized headings and save much labour 
in deciding between alternative headings. The application of 
the Library of Congress list may be studied in The Library 
Association Index to Periodicals (1915, and in progress), which 
is, in the main, arranged upon it. 

The classified catalogue is preferred by many librarians as 
being more adequate in its analysis of books and in showing 
their relationships. The best accessible example is probably 
that of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the first complete 
form of which appeared from 1895 to 1902, although there have 
been supplements and revisions. Good examples in England 
and Scotland have been issued by The Patent Office, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Bolton, Walthamstow, Dorset County and 
by Glasgow (bulletins of additions larger than most catalogues 
issued here), and in 1910 James Duff Brown issued a Select 
Catalogue from Islington Public Libraries, containing entries of 
the basic books of that system arranged on his own Subject 
Classification, which has been the forerunner of several select 
catalogues. In the classified catalogue books are arranged in the 
order of the classification, in the perfect form in the strict order 
of it, and under each specific heading the books can be arranged 
alphabetically or (preferably) in chronological or inverse- 
chronological order, or in the order which places the best book 
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first. Such a catalogue shows the whole “ family ” literature 
of every subject in a logical progression, and is therefore much 
more valuable to the student than other forms. It must, 
however, be equipped with author and subject indexes to 
enable ordinary readers who have not grasped the scheme of 
classification to use it ; such indexes are usually placed at the 
end of the catalogue, or class if the catalogue is issued in class 
lists, and the catalogue is prefaced with an outline of the scheme. 

The alphabetical-classed catalogue is one in which the books 
are arranged under specific subjects and the subject headings 
are arranged in alphabetical order. Excellent examples of the 
method are the Library Association Index to Periodieak and 
(with briefer entries) the London Library Subject Index, and the 
British Museum Subject Index. As the last two examples show, 
this form is usually provided as an index to be used in conjunc- 
tion with a separate author catalogue, but complete, individual 
catalogues have been produced in this form. Its advantages 
are those accruing to the alphabet, rapid reference and easy 
recognition ; its disadvantages are the inevitable separations of 
allied topics. 

308. Annotation, Etc. — ^In all forms of catalogue the 
difficulties which have to be obviated are the lack of clearness of 
meaning in titles and of information as to the qualifications of 
authors, the scope, size, format, date and other features of books. 
These particulars can, and should, be given as a rule under the 
principal entry of each book as part of the main entry ; but ! 
to amplify such information, notes — technically called annota- 
tions — are now frequently provided. The best book on the art 
of annotation is E. A. Savage’s Manual of Annotation in Library 
Catalogues, and the student is referred to that work. Here it 
will be sufficient to say that catalogue entries should be as full 
in bibliographical particulars as the means of the library will 
allow, and that notes, which must be as brief as possible, should 
elucidate obscure titles, show the qualifications of the author, 
his method, elementary or otherwise, the preliminary knowledge 
required for the reading of the book, its place in the literature 
of the subject, and the presence of bibliographies, glossaries, 
etc. ; and should give, in the case of reprints, th^ date of first 
publication, and in that of revised editions, the nature of the 
revision or editorial additions. 

308.1. Selective Cataloguing. — ^Almost at the outset the 
librarian must decide to what fullness he will carry the catalogu- 
ing process. Every library receives books of apparently 
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permanent value about which no to 

catalogue them fully arises, but It also receives works of 
temporary or of small value which it would seem do not deserve 
the expense of full cataloguing ; and possibly much modern 
fiction and many pamphlets also fall into this category. The 
problem is a real one and its solution depends upon the size, 
place and character of the library. In this day of many and 
special bibliographies — even if there are too few as yet — brief 
cataloguing often serves, although the real librarian naturally 
prefers adequate bibliographical cataloguing. To catalogue 
modern fiction, and other books that are obviously for the 
moment only, more thoroughly than by an entry under author 
with distinguishing initials, brief title and date, and the briefest 
entry under subject (where there is one) is unnecessary waste. 
But here judgment enters and criticism may be raised. The 
matter must have careful thought and the collection of papers 
entitled Selective Cataloguing edited by van Hoesen and chapter 
15 of Sharp’s Cataloguing (see Section 312) will be of much 
assistance. 

309. Form of Catalogue. — ^Having chosen the manner in 
which his catalogue is to be compiled, or, to adapt a term from 
classification, its inner form, the librarian has an almost equally 
important decision to make as to the manner of its outer form, 
or the way in which it may be made accessible to his public. 
At one time every librarian aimed to produce a printed catalogue 
as a matter of course and necessity, partly because MS. forms 
were imperfect, and partly because the universal prevalence of 
the barrier system made a key of which every reader could have 
a copy an integral part of the charging. This view does not 
prevail to anything like the former extent, and the complete 
' printed catalogue in book form is becoming less and less general. 
In some ways this is unfortunate, because the printed catalogue 
has the indisputable value of book-form, homogeneity, and 
convenience both for consultation and for carrying about ; 
besides, it is a valuable bibliographical tool for use in all other 
libraries. At the same time, the great cost of the printed 
catalogue, especially when issued complete in any of the alpha- 
betical form?, and the irritating fact that in a growing library it 
is incomplete the day after it is published, have made it almost 
impossible for public libraries to publish in this form. Complete 
printed class-lists are a more satisfactory form, because each 
class can be published separately and at such intervals as 
will distribute the cost over several years ; and revisions can 
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be made in similar serial manner, so that classes such as the 
Useful Arts, in which books most rapidly run out of date or are 
superseded, can be more frequently revised than others. Most 
classified catalogues are issued in this manner. But, in spite 
of the admitted advantages of the complete printed catalogue 
in book-form, the tendency is to depend upon complete manu- 
script catalogues at the library, and to advise readers of 
additions by means of a periodical library bulletin, by dupli- 
cated lists, by lists published in the local newspapers, etc. The 
open access system has destroyed the most immediate necessity 
for the printed catalogue — ^the choosing of books from a stock 
which readers were unable to examine — and few libraries which 
publish such a catalogue can hope to recoup even a substantial 
part of the cost from sales. As we have said, one or two 
libraries have a selected printed catalogue, which contains the 
10,000-20,000 invariable books in the library — the classics in 
all branches of literature which readers have a right to expect 
to find on the shelves — and depend upon MS. catalogues for the 
stock as a whole. 

310. Card Distribution, Etc. — In using the term “manu- 
script catalogue ” we speak somewhat loosely, in that the term 
usually covers any catalogue not in printed hook form ; hence it 
covers slip, card, sheaf, placard and various other forms in 
which individual entries may indeed be printed. The most 
used of these is the card catalogue, in which each entry of books 
is made on a separate card, and the cards are arranged on their 
fore-edges in drawers or trays (but drawers preferably) in the 
order that would be used in a book-catalogue. The merit of 
this system is its infinite flexibility ; for, as every book has its 
separate card, cards can be inserted or withdrawn without dis- 
locating the order, and the catalogue can be kept up-to-date 
always. Several of the great bibliographical and cataloguing 
institutions have adopted this form, the most important being 
the Library of Congress at Washington. This admirable library 
not only prints its own cards, but offers copies for sale to other 
libraries at a low cost, and nearly six thousand libraries and 
institutions subscribe for them. In 1935 these cards were 
available for 1,370,723 titles, and to these additions of from 
50,000 to 55,000 have been made annually. As the cards are 
of standard size (5 inches x 3 inches=12*5 x7-5 cm.) they can 
be used in any properly constructed catalogue. Naturally 
there is an emphasis on American books, but thousands of the 
cards apply to English books as well Thus, for an expenditure 
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of about two cents per card, an^lifeg^iry may have the cards 
for its catalogues, and this is at a far smaller cost in labour and 
money than any individual printed entry can be obtained by 
any library. The backbone of the system is the “ unit ” card ; 
that is to say, one card is printed for a book and on it are 
indicated all cross-references, etc., and extra copies of the card 
can, if it is thought necessary, be purchased and placed under 
the headings indicated. The Library of Congress issues advance 
proof sheets at a charge of $30 a year, which may be cut up and 
mounted on cards as a staff catalogue, or as suggestion slips, 
and from these may be learned the serial numbers by which 
cards may be ordered. In the United States several of the great 
city libraries act as depots for storing whole sets of the cards, 
which librarians of other libraries may consult instead of proof 
sheets. This card distribution method has thus been dwelt 
upon as it has as yet no analogue in the United Kingdom, and 
it is to be hoped that some judiciously chosen great British 
libraries may act as depots for Library of Congress and other 
cards. Their use would save thousands of pounds to British 
libraries, as well as set free for the special local cataloguing 
that in every library wants doing' as well as for other library 
purposes the hundreds of cataloguers in hundreds of libraries 
who are all engaged now in the wasteful task of cataloguing the 
very same books. Other libraries which have issued printed 
cards are the Institut International de Bibliographie at Brussels, 
the Concilium Bibliographicum, Zurich, the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, and Pittsburgh Library. About ninety per 
cent, of the books in the United States are covered by the 
Library of Congress cards ; therefore a certain number of 
cards have still to be made by the individual libraries ; and in 
English libraries practically all the card catalogues are so made. 
In some cases the cards are made by mounting entries from the 
periodical list of additions or bulletin, but usually the cards are 
written, hand-printed or typed. It is obvious that some system 
of card distribution from an authoritative centre is badly 
needed in the United Kingdom as a measure of mere economy. 

311. Sheaf Catalogue. — The second form of manuscript 
catalogue is the sheaf, which may be described as a book- 
application of the principle of the card catalogue. It consists 
of a sheaf or holder in the shape of a book-cover designed to 
hold some 600 or 800 leaves which is fitted with locking rods. 
The leaves are separate individual pieces of paper cut to a 
standard size and punched with slots and holes to accommodate 
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the locking rods of the sheaf. The sheaf is arranged on much the 
same plan as the card catalogue, except that in some cases 
several books are entered on a page, and when the page becomes 
congested it is rewritten as a whole. This is meant to save 
space but is doubtful economy ; one sheet one entry is in the 
long run the more economical method. It will be seen that 
this is the loose-leaf principle, which has become so prominent 
in business methodology ; and, indeed, the sheaf- catalogue was 
undoubtedly the forerunner of the loose-leaf ledger. It has 
most of the advantages of the card catalogue, occupies less 
space, and has the undeniable advantage of book form. Either 
card or sheaf is infinitely superior to any other form of MS. 
catalogue. 

A reference only is necessary to other forms of MS. which have 
been proposed from time to time, as none of them has been 
adopted by any number of libraries. The very old libraries 
occasionally use a slip catalogue ; the Bodleian and British 
Museum, for example, paste slips into volumes or guard books 
resembling large scrap-books in approximate alphabetical order, 
and other libraries use similar methods. The system is a good 
one in many respects ; it works and the public understands and 
likes it ; but the catalogue runs to so many large volumes that 
its accommodation would be a serious matter for the ordinary 
library ; and the congestion of entries, with loss of all but 
approximate alphabetical order at most letters of the alphabet, 
will be obvious. Adjustments will be explained in the next 
chapter. 

It is not the intention here to recommend any special method 
or form of cataloguing ; individual library systems have 
individual needs ; and no librarian should make so important a 
decision as the character of his catalogue without an examina- 
tion of such catalogues as have been named and described. Our 
next chapter will illustrate the physical forms of catalogue 
sufficiently, we think, for most practical purposes. 

312. Codes and Rules.^ — ^Whatever form of catalogue is 
chosen, the main entry is practically the same for them all ; 

^ Foreign codes which deserve mention are : 

France : Association des Bibliothecaires Fran^ais. Eegles et n^ges . . . pour 
la redaction et le classement des catalo^es, etc., 1913. Paris : Champion. 
Italian : Fumagalli, Giuseppe. Cataloghi di Bibliothece, e Indice Biblio- 
graphia : Memoria. Firenze : G. C. Sansoni, 1887. 

German: Instractionem fiir die Alphahetischen Katalcg der Preuszischen 
Bibliotheken. Zweite ausg., 1908. Berlin: Behxend, 1909. 

Austrian : K. K. Hofbibliothek. Vorschriffc fur die Verfassung des Alpha- 
betischen ATominal-Zettelkatalogs der Druckwerke. Hr^. von der 
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that is, the author entry ; and a whole literature of cataloguing 
rules and codes now exists which must receive careful attention. 
The following is a selection of the best of it : 

Bodleian Library. Rules for the Author Catalogues of Books published 
in and after 1920. 1923. Oxford. 

Rules for the Catalogue of Printed Books published before 1920. 

1922. Oxford. 

British Museum. Rules for Compiling Catalogues in the Department of 
Printed Books. 1927. 

Cutter, C. A. Rules for a Printed Dictionary Catalogue. 4th ed., 
Washington, D.C., 1904. Reprinted by the Library Association. 
1935. London. 

(The most complete and detailed work on the subject.) 

Quinn, J. H. Library Cataloguing, 1913. Truslove & Hanson. 

(A good English text-book for beginners, but limited mainly to 
the dictionary form, which the author prefers.) 

Brown, J. D. Library Classification and Cataloguing, 1912. O.p. Grafton. 
(More advanced and comprehensive than Quinn, and is illustrated 
freely. Superseded in part by Sharp, see below.) 

Dewey, Melvil. Library School Rules : 1, Card Catalog Rules ; 2, Acces- 
sion Book Rules ,* 3, Shelf List Rules. 5th ed. Boston : Libr. 
Bureau, 1905. 

(With 52 facsimiles of sample cards.-) 

Fellows, Dorcas. Cataloguing Rules. Ed. 2, 1922. N.Y. : Wilson Co. 
Hitchler, Theresa. Cataloguing for Small Libraries. Ed. 3, 1926. 
Chicago : A.L.A. 

Jast, L. S. Classified and Annotated Cataloguing : Suggestions and 
Rules. See Library World, v. 3, 1898-1900. Abridged in Library 
World, V. 7, 1906. 

Library of Congress. Printed Catalogue Rules. [On cards supplied free 
to subscribers to the L. of C.’s catalogue cards.] 

Linderfelt, K. A. Eclectric Card Catalog Rules : Authors and Titles. 
Based on Dziatzko’s Instruction, compared with the Rules of the 
British Museum, Cutter, Dewey, Perkins and other authorities. 
Boston : C. A. Cutter, 1890. 

(An invaluable reference book.) 

Mann, Margaret. Introduction to Cataloguing and the Classification of 
Books. 1930. A.L.A., Chicago. 

(A sound class-book, with readings and exercises.) 


Direction. Mit zwei beilagen, einon sachregister und 500 beispielen. 
Wien : Selbstverlag der K. K. Hofbibliothek, 1901. 

Spanish : J unta Facultativa de Archives, Bibliotecas y Museos. Instrucciones 
para la redaccidn de los catdlogos en las bibliotecas publicas del estado. 
Madrid : Tip. de la Revista de Archives, Bibliotecas y Museos, 1902. 

A good list of later codes is included in Mann’s Introduction to Gatalogving 
and Classification, pp. 149-51. 
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New South Wales. Sydney Public Library. Guide to the System of 
Cataloguing the Reference Library : -with rules for catalogiiing. By 
H. C. L. Anderson. 4th ed. 1902. Sydney : GuUick. 

Perkins, P. B. San Prancisco Cataloguing for Public Libraries : A 
Manual based on the System in use in the San Prancisco Free Public 
Library. S. Prancisco : C. A. Murdock, 1884. 

Sharp, H. A. Cataloguing : a Text-Book for Use in Libraries. 1935. 

Grafton. (The most modem and best British book.) 

Van Hoesen, H. B., Ed. Selective Cataloguing : Cataloguers’ Round 
Table, American Librarj^ Association, July 3, 1924 ; by T. Franklin 
Currier and others : together with other papers and extracts. 1928. 
N.Y.: Wilson. 

313. Anglo-American Code. — ^^Yhile the study of the above 
codes and elucidations is a necessary preliminary to the best 
cataloguing work, they all lead up in general to the Anglo- 
American cataloguing code, which made its first appearance in 
1908.^ This is a useful and happy example of co-operation 
between the two principal library societies of the world, and 
may be said to have laid the foundations of all subsequent cata- 
loguing method. It consists of definitions ; 174 substantive 
rules, with variations where the two countries could not agree, 
and where some recognized authority such as the Library of 
Congress differed from the rule recommended ; and appendices 
on abbreviations, transliteration, and sample catalogue cards 
illustrating the rules*. A digest and criticism of these rules, 
which are too matiy to be copied here, will be found in Brown’s 
Library Classification and Cataloguing, and a thorough explana- 
tion of them in Sharp’s Cataloguing, and these will serve to 
show the skeleton of the entries they provide, and be service- 
able to the student who reads them in connexion with the Code 
itself. The main feature of the Code is fullness of entry, 
involving various repetitions in places ; for example, the 
author’s name, which is used as the heading, is also repeated in 
the title. 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole. The American 
Revolution, 1763-83 ; being the chapters and passages 
relating to America from the author’s History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, by William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. . . . Arranged and edited, with historical and 
bibliographical notes, by James Albert Woodburn. . . . 

Added entry : W^oodburn, James Albert, 

1 Cataloguing Rules : Author and Title Entries. Compiled by Committees 
of the American Library Association and the library Association. English 
edition, 1908. (Reprinted 1930.) A revision is under consideration, but the 
time of publication cannot be predicted. 

T 
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The example will give an idea of the general treatment of a 
book and of the use of punctuation. The three dots have a 
“ separating ’’ purpose merely. Rules that differ from some 
in fairly general use are : 23, which prescribes that authors 
shall be entered in full and in their vernacular form with certain 
exceptions ; 25, which enters compound names under the first 
part of the name and refers from the other part, — ^thus : Burne- 
Jones, Sir Edward, not Jones, Sir Edward Burne- ; and in 
particular 33, which enters a nobleman under his family name 
and refers from his titles, — ^thus : Thomson, William, 1st baron 
Kelvin ; Lubbock, John, 1st Lord Avebury, Authors who have 
changed their names are entered under the earliest form, but 
the later name is added to the entry, — ^thus : Smith, Hannah, 
afterwards Hesba Stretton ; and married women are treated 
similarly. Pseudonymous authors are entered under their real 
names when they are known, with references from the assumed 
names. 

It will be clear that, in view of the impossibility of printing 
the Anglo-American Code in this chapter, it will be futile to give 
an alternative code in a manual which deals with the general 
activities of the ^profession. A brief code did appear in our 
Third Edition (1919) which was practical and simple, and 
reference may be made to that, but it is strongly to be suggested 
that all future catalogues should be accommodated to the 
A.-A. Code in order that uniform methods of entry may be 
perfected, catalogues may become more generally understand- 
able, and a formidable obstacle to co-operative cataloguing be 
removed. 

314. Bulletins. — Since about 1894 a number of libraries have 
issued periodical magazines, or bulletins, in which are printed 
lists of new books, reading lists on special subjects, notes on the 
work of the libraries, and other matter likely to be of use and 
interest to library readers. Sometimes these are not distinc- 
tively lists of books, but miscellanies of literary and library 
activity with occasional mention of books ; and as such are 
valuable publicity material. The orthodox and more per- 
manently useful bulletin, however, has for its first purpose the 
provision of a regular supplementary catalogue of all book 
additions ; a second purpose is to publish notifications of new 
rules or alterations in the working of the library ,* and a third 
may be to issue information about the work accomplished by 
the library. The greatest amount of space, therefore, is alloted 
to the description of new books, and annotations are supplied 
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liberally to the entries which require them. The magazine has 
the advantage over ordinary supplementary catalogues tliat it 
is issued regularly and frequently ; and it has a valuable 
purpose in supplying printed entries by means of which the 
card or sheaf catalogue can be kept up-to-date effectively. 
Copies of the magazine can be printed on thin paper (preferably 
bank paper) on one side only, and the entries can be cut out and 
mounted on cards or slips and inserted in the standard cata- 
logue of the library, whatever form it may take. Emphasis 
may be laid upon the special catalogues or reading lists which 
can conveniently be published by this means. A special 
catalogue is usually a classified list of entries on the subject 
chosen in ordinary catalogue form, of 'which several good 
examples appear in the Coventry Bookshelf and the Norwich 
Readers' Guide. A reading list has a directive purpose ; it is in 
a much freer form as a rule, selects the best books on the subject 
and indicates the order in which they may be read most profit- 
ably, with qualitative and elucidatory notes. Examples of such 
lists appear in several American library bulletins and examples 
readily accessible are those in the Croydon Reader’s Index^ a 
sample from one of which is subjoined : 

DARWIN AND THE EVOLUTION THEORY 

PART 1. INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 

For those who are unable to read very widely in the theory the following are suggested, 
in the order given, as sufficient for giving an accurate and fairly complete \iew of the question. 

Saleeb>’5 “ Organic Evolution,’^ a simple but interesting intro, to 

the subject C 575 

Romanes’s “ Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution*' is also a 

brief statement of the primary factors of the theory CST 575 

Clodd’s “ Story of Creation*’ is a popular but more extensive 

study of the whole question of evolution CST 575 

Wallace’s Darwinism ” should be read as a direct intro, to 
Darwin’s own works. Embraces researches made between 
1872 and 1889 , and answers objections ; it is popular in 
method ... ... ... ... ... ... ... CST 575 

Darwin’s ^ Origin of Species ” is the epoch-making work in which, 
in 1859 , he first fully expounded his theory of the mutability 

of species CST 575 

His '' Descent of Man,” 1871 , is an account of further 

experiments, and more careful in style ... ... CT 575 

Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature ” may be read as a suppl. to 

Darwin, as the work of a brilliant independent critic CST 578 

Romanes’s ” Darwin and after Darwin ” carries on the theory to 
1890 . 3 V. C 


575 
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Haeckers “ Evolution of Man ” contains the view of the theory 
of the first of German biologists. Principally a study of 
embryology. 2 v. ... ... ... ... ... C 575 

Weissmann’s “ The Evolution Theory " is the latest re-statement 
of the whole subject (1904). Is popular, and contains a study 
of the author’s germ theory. 2 v. ... ... ... C 572 

If the reader is unahle to spare time for readini; all the above, Romanes’s 
“ Scientific Evidences ” and Wallace’s “Darwinism” are perhaps the most useful to 
the beginner. 


PART 2. A MORE COMPLETE COURSE. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

See Francis Darwin’s " Life and Letters of Charles Darwin.” 

3 v., 1887 CS B 

The official life, by his son ; it contains an r.utohic.Trrr.bfen’ c., and is “ at 
once a biography, an autobiography, and the h of a a:, idea.” 

And its complement, Darwin’s "More Letters.” 2 v. ' 

CST 575 

A record of his work, in hitherto unpublished letters. V. 1 deals almost 
entirely with evolution. 

See also the popular biographies : 

Bettany’s “ Life of Charles Darwin ” in the Great Writers ” 

ser. ... ... C B 

And Grant Allen’s “Charles Darwin” in the “English 

Worthies ” ser C5T b 

Also “ Memorial Notices : Reprinted from * Nature,’ ” 

1882 CSTR B 

Appreciations and criticisms of his work in geology, boir.rv. 7 "-lory, psycho- 
logy, and other branches of thought, by Huxley, Rom;.n- Ch ik;--, .u’.c I )yer. 

WORKS. 

1839 Darwin’s “ Journal of Researches into the Natural History 
and Geology of the Countries Visited during the voyage of 
H.M.S. ‘ Beagle ’ [1832-36],” 1889 CSTR 508.3 

This V. and the two succeeding ones were the outcome of n go%Trr:rr;cnt 
scientific expedition round the world during which D. was TIu- 

results of the voyage were considered “ the most important of recent years,” and 
“ it is impossible to overrate the influence of the voyage on D.’s career. He left 
England untried, he returned a practised and brilliant geologist. And above all 
he came back full of the thoughts of evolution.” 

The general appearance of the additions catalogue as it 

appears in these bulletins may be gathered from the two 

following examples : 

Philology. 

Wright, Joseph. Primer of the Gothic Language : 
containing the Gospel of St. Mark, selections from 
the other Gospels, and the Second Epistle to Timothy : 

. with grammar, notes, and glossary. 1899 . 

(Clarendon Pr.) R 439 

Author was deputy prof, of comparative philology, Oxford Univ., and ed. 
of “ The English Dialect Diet.” (I^q 427). Bibliog. of works on Gothic, 2 pp. 

225 hh V / b 
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Natural Science - 

Ellis, David. Medicinal Herbs and Poisonous Plants. 

Ilhis, 1918. (Blackie) GST 581.6 

Author is D.Sc., Ph.D.. F.R.S.F.. Elementnry botanical desf'riptif^ns of 
British plants, including iniporit-d c r cr.lii-ctVd for the herbalist. Xotes 

concerning cultivation, sources of supply, present and former price, and other 
commercial details, are given of the more important British drug plants. 

615 2 m 

Gerliardi, G. H. W. Electricity Meters : their con- 
struction and management : a practical manual for 
central station engineers, distribution engineers, 
and students. Ulus. 1917. (Benn) ... GR 621.3 

Author is chief of testing dept.. Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., London. 
Alphabetically arranged descriptions, under classified heads, of the principal 
meters in use to-day. Latter portions of v. is devoted to testing arrangements 
and apparatus, meter ivstitu. fi.ving. reading, cleaning and repairing, and 
book-keeping. 

198i3 

Mackenzie, Col. J. S. F, Wild Flowers, and How to 
Name Them at a Glance without Botany. Ulus. 
(Holden) GST 580 

Deals ’With some 300 of the larger and more common ’wild flowers, without 
technical terms, and uses identification methods described as similar to those 
employed by the police in identifying people. 

Stanley, W. F. Notes on the Nebular Theory in Relation 
to Stellar, Solar, Planetary, Cometary, and Geo- 
logical Phenomena. 15-I-259 pp. 31 Ulus. SJ ins. 
XSfins. 1895. (Paul, Trench, Triibner) GSTR S70(016) 

Author (1829-1909), (F-R.-^.S., F.G.S., etc.), scientific instrument maker and 
educationalist, was a South Norwood resident, a local J.P., and founder of the 
Stanley Technical Trade Schools, South Norw'ood. 

523.1 Gifts from Mrs. Cushing 19Si9 

^C=Ceiitral, R = Reference, S== South Norw^ood, and T= Thornton 

Heath, the Libraries possessing copies. 

Useful Arts. 

Jennings, A. S. Painting by immersion and by com- 
pressed air. 1915. Ulus. [698] 22216 

A detailed technical treatise on the methods and appliances for “ spraying ” 
paint, lacquer, enamel, varnish, etc., and painting by immersion. By the 
process of “ flowing on ” it is stated that a complete coat of enamel can be 
given to the body of a four-seated touring car in two minutes. 

Jex-Blake, A. J. Tuberculosis : a general account of 
the disease, its forms, treatment, and prevention. 

1915. [616.995] 22158 

Kean, F. J. Petrol engine. 1915. Diagrams. [621.434] 

22217 

Each part of the engine is dealt with in a separate chapter. The two-stroke 
engine receives a chapter to itself- Liquid fuels are very briefly covered in 
four pages. The appendix deals with engine troubles, their causes and cure. 

Kingsbury, J. E. Telephone and telephone exchanges : 
their invention and development. 1915. IIL. 

[621.385] 22207 

An attempt has been made in this work so to relate the inventions and de- 
velopments in the telephone field that the record may constitute in effect a 
short history of the telephcme industry and an expre^on of its main principles. 
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Lange, K. R. By-products of coal-gas manufacture : 

trans. from the German. 1915. III. [665.7] 22037 

Contents : Introduction ; Purification of coal gas ; Coke ; Gas-tar ; Gas 
liquor ; Treatment of thr. .tcs r'T-'^y-r.T agents ; Treatment of cyanogen sludge ; 
Treatment of crude lie::;, 's ; : :.i of ammonium thiocyanate, etc. 

McCormick, W. H. Electricity. Romance of Reality 

Series. 1915. Ill- [621.3] 21858 

Martin, Geoffrey. Chlorine and Chlorine products. 
Manuals of Chemical Technology IM. 1915. 111 . 

[661.3] 22159 

Includes the manufacture of M-"r;rh-r7 yv-vdo-, hypochlorites, chlorates, 
etc., with sections on bromine, acid; with a chapter on 

“ Recent oxidizing agents ” by G. V.'. C • 

Martin, Geoffrey, ani Barbour, William. Industrial 
nitrogen compounds and explosives. Manuals of 
Chemical Technology III. 1915. III. [662] 22160 

A practical treatise on the manufacture, properties, and industrial uses of 
nitric acid, nitrates, ammonia, ammonium salts, cyanides, etc., including 
most recent modern explosives. 

The cost of such bulletins varies according to style, variety 
of types used, etc., and rarely can it be recovered from sales. 
Some bulletins are wholly or partly supported by advertise- 
ments, and when these are included it is better that they should 
be on separated pages at the beginning and end, and not, as is 
sometimes done, inserted in irritating manner amongst the 
library matter. 

315. Printing the Catalogue: Preparation of Copy. — 

The quickest and most economical method of preparing cata- 
logue copy for the printer is to do it as perfectly as possible, 
according to set rules of typing or handwriting, punctuation, 
type-marking, and revision. Irritations innumerable pursue 
the librarian who allows copy to go to the printer which “ leaves 
it ” without qualification to the imagination or discretion of 
that too often unjustly abused person ; printers’ corrections 
are an alarming addition to the cost if they have not been 
anticipated ; and what is and what is not a correction has 
always been a matter upon which author and printer have 
not seen eye to eye. If the copy is fool-proof and composi- 
tion-proof the chances of corrections are reduced to the mini- 
mum, although it is impossible to remove them entirely. The 
use of the typewriter is becoming universal, and in some 
libraries the cataloguer does not use a pen at all but types 
entries from the books. 

Separate entries may be made for each book on slips, of 
uniform size to permit of rapid arrangement ,* and in most cases 
the 5 in. x3 in. paper slips used for suggestions will serve, 
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although where annotation is used to any extent the size is 
rather too small for type- or hancl-WTitten entries. On these 
the entries are made according to the rules in force, and if they 
are not typed, should be according to a standard hand-witing. 

DisjoinBd hand 


ABCDEF GHIJKLMN 
0 P Q R STUVWXYZ 

abcde kl m ino|: 

qrstuLvvsixyz. 

{234561890 & 


Take great pains to have all 
writing uniform in size, slant, 
spacing 8c forms of letters. 


SPECIMEN ALPHABETS AND FIGURES 
Joined hand 

aBC£)£ 

n©PQRS3uvujxyz 

UU UJ 

12 3 45 6 1890 &c 

- doAfi. gALoJ: puaimjb to oil 

UPUii/YU^ ujY\XJ^o->\/rf\. tm. fcXoL/ni: 

&: ^on/rYU> o^ £iLfctjjjru>. 

[Mraco. 

Fig. 105. — Standard Library Script and Cursive Handwriting (Section 315). 


Experience teaches that the all too prevalent neglect of hand- 
writing is a cause of irritation, loss of time and expense. 
Students should be compelled to recognize that there is no 
relation between genius and their unintelligible hieroglyphics, 
as they are prone to suppose, and that individuality or character 
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in handwriting in librarians is merely an impertinent nuisance. 
The models given" (Fig. 105) are the best forms of hand-script 
that have yet been devised, and every beginner in cataloguing 
should be required to learn their use. If the slip is ruled 
horizontally, with two vertical lines (a double margin) at the 
left side of the slip, it will be easier to regularize every entry by 
commencing the leading word or name at the first vertical line, 
the title at the second, and leaving a horizontal line blank 
between the title and the annotation. Every typed istinction 
should be indicated according to the standard rules for marking 
printing copy (see Brown’s Library Classification and Catalogu- 
ing, p. 256, “ printer’s corrections,” which apply to the prepara- 
tion of copy as well as to its correction). Finally, all copy 
should be checked microscopically by a second person before 
it is sent to the printer, even if it has been written by the chief 
librarian himself or by the chief cataloguer. The slips should be 
arranged in order and numbered, or they may be mounted on 
sheets of paper in columns of about ten or twenty, in order to 
prevent loss. Two proofs at least should be required from the 
printer, the first in slip, or galley, form, the second in page 
form ; it is better to have three proofs, especially if the cata- 
logue has elaborate type distinctions, employs many abbrevi- 
ations, etc. Moreover, the most minute reading of proofs is 
necessary. It is remarkable to what an extent errors creep into 
proofs, and the practice of the printer’s reader who went over 
every page of proof however perfect until he did find an error, 
although it is a counsel of perfection, is suggestive of what may 
be expected from the reader of catalogue proofs. 

316. Printing the Catalogue : Typography and Speci- 
fications. — In Section 372 we deal briefly with printing for 
all general library purposes and much of what is said there 
applies to the printing of the catalogue or bulletin. A catalogue 
can be none the worse and may be much the better if the 
librarian has kept himself abreast of modern typography which 
is in an adventurous experimental state. Since William Morris 
showed that beauty could be combined with a certain degree of 
legibility in books, printers have made strides in type design, 
which, as Mr. Fred M. Gardner affirms, received in late years 
, remarkable impetus from the design of Gill sans type by 
Eric Gill. This type with its bold classic simplicity and freedom 
from tails and spidery strokes has attracted librarians, and is 
much used in catalogues, although mainly in short lists and only 
once, in the Liverpool Catalogue, 1926-35, in a catalogue 
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ELLAM 101 EMOTIONS 


Eiiam, J. E. Religion of Tibet 294 

(Ed.) Message of Buddhism 294 

Ellerman Lines. Development of British 
shipping throughout the ages. Ulus. 

1924 387 

Elies, Sir H., and others. Fighting 

tanks 940.927 

Elliott, C., and M. Fitzgerald. (Eds.) Home 

fires without smoke 614.71 

Elliott, L. E. Argentina of to-day D82 

Ellis, D., and D. Campbell. Science and 

practice of confectionery 641.8 

Ellis, Havelock. Dance of life 301 

Study of British genius 151.1 

Views and reviews. 2 v 824 


Biography 

Peterson. H. Havelock Ellis: philosopher of 

love. Ports., illus B Eli 

Ellis, John W. Fungus flora of the Hundred of 

Wirral S89.2 

Ellis, M. H. Express to Hindustan 910.3 

Long lead D94 

Ellis, S. M. Life of Michael Kelly B Ke! 

Solitary horseman B Jam 

The life of G. P. R. James. 

Ellis, T. E. (Lord Howard de Walden) 

Children of Don 822 

Five pantomimes 793 

Ellis-Fermor, U. M. Christopher Mar- 
lowe B Mar 

EIlis-Morris, E. Children’s dances 793.1 

Ellison, Grace 

An Englishwoman in Angora D56.3 

Life story of Princess Marina B Mar 

Yugoslavia D49.7 

Ellison, W. Escapes and adventures.. .940.927 
Elisberg, Edward. “On the bottom ’’...6S6.6 

Ellwood, G. M. Art of pen drawing 741 

Elocution 

Bagley, L. The spoken word. 1925 808.5 

A guide to expression in speech, acting, and i 
tation, 

Bernard, J, Dramatic recitals and how to 

deliver them. 1934 808.5 

Twenty-four lessons in elocution. 

1933 808.5 

Berton, P. Training for speaking. Illus. 

1926 808.5 

Gullan, M. Choral speaking (for verse- 

speaking choirs). 1931 808.5 

and P. Gurrey. Poetry speaking for 

children 808.5 

Haddock, E. The art of clear speaking. 

1923 808.5 

Law, F. M-as^cry cf speech. 1519 803.5 

Loosmore, W. C. The art of talking. 
1923 808.5 

Self-expression in speech and conversation. 

MacClure, V. The practical elocution book. 

1928 808.5 

O’Neill, R. M. The science and art of speech 
and gesture- Ulus. 1927 808.5 

Elased on the method of Francois Delsarte. 

Patry, R. 1. Elocution for teachers and 

students. 1927 808.5 

See also Acting ; Public speaking ; Recitations. 
Eisner, E. Romance of the Basque 

country D46.6 

Elsom, J. C., and B. M. Trilling. Social 

games and group dances ......790 

Elson, Robert. How to be happy on the 

Riviera D44.94 

Elstein, N. Israel in the kitchen: a play 822 

Elston, Roy. Off the beaten track in Southern 
France D44 


Elston, Roy — continued 
Travels in Normandy D44.2 

See also Cook's Traveller’s handbooks. 

Elton, Oliver. C. E. Montague B Mon 

English muse 821.09 

Survey of English literature, 1730-1780. 

2 v 820.9 

Elton of Headington, 1st Baron. “England 

arise I’’ 329.85 

Towards the new Labour party.. .329.85 

Elves and the shoemaker, by E. Sidgwick. 

(In her Fairy-tale plays.) 793 

Elwell-Sutton, A. S. The Chinese people... 95 1 
Eiwin, Malcolm. Playgoer’s handbook to 

Restoration drama 822.09 

Thackeray B Tha 

Victorian, wallflowers 820.9 

Emancipation of slaves, see Slavery. 
Embroidery 

Arthur, A. K. An embroidery book- Ulus. 

1920 746.1 

Brandon-Jones, A. Siir.p'a s;-tch parterr.s for 
embroidery. s. .ccL.ic., i9Z6-29 ..746.1 
Christie. 4- Samplers andstitches. Ulus, (col., 

&c.) 1929 746.1 

Drew, J. H. Embroidery and design. Ulus. 
1929 746.1 

Decorative arc applied to embroidery. 

“Good Needlework.’’ Gift book. Ulus. (coL, 

&c.) 746.1 

Second gift book. H]us. (col., &c.) 746.1 

How to make table mats, runners, duchess sets, 
handbags, &c. 

Minter, D. C. (Ed.) Modern needlecraft, 
Illus. (co!.. &c.) 1932 646 

Contains chapters on decorative stttchcry and 
embroidery. 

Mochrie, E. Simple embroidery. Illus... .746. 1 
Pesel, L. F. Practical canvas embroidery. 
Ulus. (col.. &c.) 1929 746.1 

A handbook with diagrams and scale drawings taken 
from XVHth century samplers, &c. 

Stitches from old English embroideries. 

Ulus 746.1 

Stitches from western embroideries. 

Illus 746.1 

Thomas, M. Dictionary of embroidery stitches. 
Ulus. 1934 746.1 

See also Decorative arts ; Needlework. 

Emden, P. H. Behind the throne 942 

Emden 

Franz Joseph. Emden. Maps, ports., illus. 
1928 940.925 


Mucke, H. von. The “Ayesha.” Maps, ports., 
illus. 1930 940.925 

The escape of the landing icjjid of the " Emden " ; 
ed . With an account st the ca.'ecr of the Emden,'* 
by J. G. Lockhart. 

Emergence of man, fay G. Heard. Illus. 


1931 901 

Emerson, I. Things seen in Sicify D45.8 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. The heart of Emer- 
son’s journals ; ed. by B. Perry. 1927. B Erne 
Emerson, W. R. P. Diagnosis of health. ..613 
Emery, G. F. Executors and adminis- 
trators 347.6 

Emigration, see Migration. 

Emil and the detectives: a play, by E. 

Kaestner 822 

Emmet, Robert, by R. W. Postgate, Ports. 

1931 B Emm 

Emmett, W. H. Marxian economic handbook 

and glossary 331 

Emotions 

MacCurdy, J. T. The psycholc^y of emotion: 
morbid and fK>rmal. 1925 157 


Tig. 106. — From Liverpool's Non-Fiction CaUdogue^ 1935 (about 6/8ths original 
size). Gill Sans type is used throughout ; 8 pt. extra light and 8 pt. 
bold for main entries, with 6 pt. for annotations. The sharp impression 
makes the 6 pt. clear (even when reduced here) and the double columns 
obviate the usual straggly effect (Section 316). 
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History, biography and Memoirs • 15 

GALE, NORMAN. A Famous Old Book Shop (Over, Rugby). 

9" X 6". 17 pp. Rugby: Over. 1914. 

GARNETT. DAVID. Never be a Bookseller. 7|" x 5|". 15 pp. 
New York: Knopf. 1929. 

GENT, THOMAS. The Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, of York; 
written by Himself. 8^" x 5J". 208 pp. London: Thomas Thorpe. 
1832. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The. Vol. XXIV, for the Year 1754. 

^ pp. Contains (p. 35) an Account of the Life of the 

late Mr. Edward Cave, by Samuel Johnson. London: Cave. 1754. 

GOMME, GEORGE LAURENCE (Editor). The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library: Being a classified collection of the chief contents of 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” from 1731 to 1868. SJ" x 5|". 359 pp. 
Containing Literary Curiosities and Notes, edited by A. B. G. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1 888. 

GOSCHEN, VISCOUNT. The Life and Times of Georg Joachim 
Goschen, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1828. By his 
Grandson. 8|-" X SJ". Vol. 1487 pp. Vo-I. II 490 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Murray. 1903. 

GRAVES, CHARLES L. Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan. 

8J" X 5|". 426 pp. London: Macmillan. 1910. 

GRAY, GEORGE J. Cambridge Bookselling and the Oldest Book- 
shop in the United Kingdom. 6J" X 4J". 35 pp. Cambridge: 
Bowes Sc Bowes. 1925. 

William Pickering. A Paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society, March 15th, 1897. 8|-" x 6f". 50 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Bibliographical Society. 1898. 

Green. Charles Edward Green. Obituary Notices. 8" x 6". 
41pp. Privately Printed. 1920. 

Griffin. The Centenary Volume of Charles Griffin and Company, 
Ltd., Publishers, 1820-1920. 8J^ X 6^". 310 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Griffin. 1920. 

GUY, THOMAS. A Copy of the Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Guy, Esq. 8J" X 5J". 98 pp. London. 1815. 

HARPER, J. HENRY. The House of Harper. A Century of Pub- 
lishing in Franklin Square. 8|-’’ x 5|\ 702 pp. Illustrated. 

London: Harper. 1912, 

Fig. 107. — The National Book CoTincil’s Boohs About Boohs (or catalogue of 
its own library) 6/7ths original size), in which 10 pt. Gill Sans, with 
leading between each entry produces an effective but rather generouslv- 
spaced page (Section 31G). 
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PRODUCTION. PRICES 

Cole (G. D. H.) Self-government in industry. 1928. [331. SS] 

Henderson (Hubert D.) Supply and demand. 1922. 

(Cambridge Economic Handbooks) .. .. 338 

Smith (D. H.) Economics of Empire trade. 1930. bib. 338 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Barker (Arthur) The British corn trade, from the 
earliest times to the present day. ill. (Common 

Commodities and Industries) 33S.1 

Fordham (Montague) Rebuilding of rural England. 

1924. port. 33S.1 

Macara (Sir Chas. W.) Modern industrial tendencies. 

1926. 338.1 

Concerned mainly with the Cotton industIy^ The author 
was President of the English and International Cotton. 

Federations for many years. 

Sachs (John C.) Furs and the fur trade, ill. (Common 

Commodities and Industries) ... . .. 338.1 

Wolff (Henry W.) Rural reconstruction. 1921. ...... 338.1 

Wood (Walter) The Meat industry, ill. (Common 

Commodities and Industries) 338.1 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 

F 1 TZR.ANDOLPH (Helen E.). Hay (M. Doriel) and Jones 
(Anna M.) The Rural industries of England and 
W’ales : a survey made on behalf of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 

4v. 1926-7. ill 338.15 

Contents: volume 1 — Timber and underwood Industries 
and some village workshops, volume n — Osier-growing 
and basketry, and some rural factories, volume iii — 

Decorative arts and rural potteries, volu.me iv’ — Wales. 

The last of the authors mentioned above is responsible for 
the fourth volume only. 


Green (J. L.) The Rural industries of England 338.15 

MINING PRODUCTS 

Ashton (Thomas S.) and Sykes (Joseph) The Coal 

industry of the eighteenth centuiyc 1929. bib. 338.2 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), with Minutes of evidence, and appendices. 

1926 [326.3628] 

PRICES 

Angell (James W.) Theory of international prices : 
history, criticism and restatement. 1926. statistics, 

bib. ' 338.5 

Hobson (J. A.) Gold, pi ices, and wages, with an ex- 
amination of the quantity theory. 1913. diagrams. 338.5 
Layton (Sir Walter T.) and Crowther (Geoffrey) An 
Introduction to the study of prices. 1935. charts, 
appendices. - - 338.5 


51 

Fig. 108. — ^From the Dorset County Library’s H(rnrF%cimn Oatidc^Me, 1936 
(about 6/7ths original size) combining 10 pt. Old Style typ entries with 
GiU Sans headings. Interesting, but perhaps not so immediately effective 
as the liiverpool example, and the siagle column with marginal class 
numbers is to some ejm less economical and pleasing (Section 316). 
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AERO ENGINES and AVIATION 


SCHOFIEI.D, H. M. Pictorial flying course ----- 629.13 

AND W. E. Johns 

Sprigg, T, S. “ Air licences. 1934 - _ _ ~ 629.13 

Stewart, 0. - Flying as a career. 1934 - - ~ 629.13 

Sumner, P. H. - Aircraft progress and development. 

1935 ~ - “ - - “ - 629.13 


f MOTOR CARS, MOTOR-CYCLES and CYCLES 


(See also '' Books for Craftsmen ”) 

Donkin, C. T, B. Elements of motor vehicle design. 1935 629.26 
Earney, J. “ ~ Modern motor repair. 4 do/s. - - 629.24 

Judge, A. W., Modern motor cars and commercial 

Editor vehicles. 4 do/s. _ _ _ _ 629.2 

Stewart, 0. - Traffic driving technique. 1934- - 629.2 

Stuart, J. R., Garage worker's handbooks. 7 vols. 

Editor 1933-34 ------ 629.24 


II USEFUL METAL WORK and FURNACES 


(See also " Books for Craftsmen ") 

Bardtke, P. - Technique of modern welding. 1933 - 671 
Charnock, G. F. Mechanical technology. 1934 - - 621.7 

Laing, j. and Manual of foundry practice. 1934 - 621.74 

R. T. Roefe 

Partington, E. - Chemical plumbing, lead-burning, etc. - 671 
Robiette, a. G. Electric melting practice. 1935 - - 669 

Smith, E. A. - Working in precious metals - - - 669.2 

Stockton, R. C. - Principles of electric welding : metallic 

arc process. 1933 - - _ _ 671 


IT USEFUL BUILDING and CARPENTRY 

(See also “ Books for Craftsmen ") 

Aechin, G. - - Practical building law. 1933 ~ - 692 

Ashworth, H. I. Architectural practice and administra- 
tion. 1933 _ - - _ - 692.5 

Barnard, J. - Every^nan his own mechanic- - - 690 

35 

Pig. 109. — Prom Dagenham’s Four Thousand Recommendta Books (6/7ths 
original size), in which Ronaldson’s caps and italics are used throughout 
to make a legible, well-arranged page (Section 316 ). 
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exceeding 300 pages. The samples of bulletins already given 
in Sections 314 are of ordinary printing, and although they have 
no special distinction are satisfactory to older readers" The 
modern librarian, however, wants modern work in which types 
are chosen to produce attention values by harmony in blend- 
ing ; and where it is at all possible consultations between 
librarian and expert printer should be held before the printing 
contract is made because when once a form is chosen it must, 
as a rule, be followed consistently. This is sometimes not 
possible with municipal libraries where all the printing of the 
municipality is let to one contractor, and that of course the 
cheapest, who may not have the desired stocks of type. The 
examples which have been chosen for inclusion here by Mr. 
Gardner illustrate some attractive modern catalogues and 
book-lists (Figs. 106-09). 

Hints on printing specifications for catalogues can be gained 
from Philip’s The Production of the Printed Catalogue and from 
Quinn’s Library Cataloguings but the specifications there given 
must be adjusted to the special kind of catalogue proposed. An 
excellent practical method of obtaining estimates of cost is 
to have specimen pages printed of the body of the catalogue 
and the indexes, exactly of the required model, spaced out with 
the number of lines per page. If the manuscript copy is not 
ready, estimates can be obtained from the printers per page, 
according to the specimen pages, and this is a fair way of tender- 
ing. If the copy is ready, estimates should be obtained for the 
whole job, including covers, in the style of the specimen pages. 
A printer can soon tell how much print a manuscript will run 
to, especially if the copy has been prepared in a uniform manner, 
with ten or twelve slips mounted on the folio. A clear under- 
standing as to payment for corrections and additions to proof 
should be reached before the tender is accepted. 

317. Co-operative Cataloguing. — ^Efforts have been made 
from time to time to obviate the duplicating of cataloguing 
work that occurs all over the country, and in every country, and 
brief reference should be made to these. The principal is the 
Library of Congress card-distribution system, to which detailed 
reference has been made (Section 310). In Great Britain 
various attempts have been made, but chiefly in the form of 
annotated and classified lists of new books, which it was 
expected that libraries would transfer to their own catalogues. 
Such lists were issued in The Library World in 1901, but were 
discontinued for lack of support. Later the Library Association 
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issued such lists in The Library Association Record, and it is 
hoped that they will be revived in a separate form ; the 
Association of Assistant Librarians has gone in this direction 
in its monthly Recommended Boohs, which, however, is limited 
to about ten of the best books which are appraised and des- 
cribed with verve. The Librarian and Booh Selector publishes 
monthly annotated lists which are classified by the Decimal 
classification and The Library Review select quarterly ones. In 
America, The AX. A, Book-List, The Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
and The Ontario Library Review all provide similar lists. Any 
of the entries in all of these is suitable for cutting out and 
mounting on cards or slips for insertion in existing catalogues, 
A few publishers issue their lists in this form, some even using 
actual catalogue cards. 

Other kinds of catalogue co-operation are those in which more 
than one library have joined in the issue of a catalogue to cover 
the stock of all in certain subjects. Examples are the Classified 
Catalogue on Architecture, etc., in the Principal Libraries of 
Manchester and S.alford, 1909, which was edited by Henry 
Guppy and Guthrie Vine for the Joint Architectural Committee 
of Manchester ; and the Newcastle Classical Catalogue, 1912, 
which contains certain periodicals and books in the Armstrong 
College Library, as well as those in the Public Libraries. The 
university libraries have co-operated in a union-catalogue of 
periodicals. A series of class-lists on important subjects such 
as Internal Combustion Engines and Aeronautics, both 1918, 
were issued by the Committee on Joint-Technical Catalogues, 
Glasgow, which bring together titles from the libraries of 
eighteen institutions in that city, indicating the location of 
the various books by abbreviations added to the entries, as : 

Cassier’s Engineering Monthly. E. Kp. L. Ml. P. Pp. S. St. U. 

The recent co-operation of the Regional Library Bureaux 
to produce union catalogues of the non-fiction books in large 
library areas, including a union card catalogue of all the 
reference departments of London public libraries, all of 
which are housed in the National Central Library, is dealt 
with later in detail. 

Many schemes for national central co-operative cataloguing 
have been drawn up, and lie buried in the pages of library 
periodicals, until some future time when the benefits of such 
work will be realized and recognized in this country. 



CHAPTER XIX 


MECHANICAL :VIETHODS OF DISPLAYING CATALOGUES 

318. We have dealt already with forms of catalogue to some 
extent, but the five chief methods of displaying manuscript 
catalogues merit a more detailed consideration and illustration. 
It is needless to attempt to describe every device w’hich has 
been introduced for the purpose of displaying catalogues and 
providing for additions and expansion, and we shall limit our 
selection to those which are best knowm, most effective or most 
used. The five chief methods are the Page, Card, Sheaf, Placard 
and Panoramic, a nomenclature suggested in an article which 
appeared in 1893 in The Library^ pp. 45-66. 

319. Page Catalogues. — The most elementary form of the 
page catalogue is the ordinary manuscript book, with stepped 
thumb-index or simple alphabetical division of the leaves, so 
many being allowed for each letter of the alphabet. This is 
an unsuitable variety for a public library, and should not be used 
for cataloguing purposes. 

The British Museum public catalogue consists of large guard 
books, in which printed or manuscript slips of book entries are 
mounted on the tough cartridge paper leaves, so as to leave 
space for additions. When a page becomes congested, the slips 
can be lifted by means of a paper-knife, as they are secured 
only at the ends, another leaf can be inserted on the adjoining 
guard, and the old and additional slips can be redistributed over 
the whole of the newly created space. This catalogue repre- 
sents but one alphabet, or copy of the catalogue, in some 
hundreds of volumes, and each volume only holds a small por- 
tion of the alphabet, as from Bal to Bee. One copy of the cata- 
logue thus serves many readers at one time. By distributing 
the entries over a number of volumes, congestion is less likely 
to occur than in catalogues complete in themselves in one or 
two volumes. 

A variation of this system of guard book is to be seen in some 
public libraries where the whole of the catalogue is mounted in 
one volume. A number of copies of this style of page catalogue 

287 
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must be provided to meet public needs, and it is, on the whole, 
a less serviceable and much more expensive form than the 
catalogue on similar lines spread over a number of volumes. A 
good example of this kind of page catalogue is to be seen in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, wdiere it exists in the form of huge 
guard books displayed on special stands. 



Fig. 110. — ^Catalogue Shelves at the British Museum (Section 310). 

320 . To overcome the difficulty of inserting additional leaves 
at pleasure in page catalogues, various kinds of adjustable 
albums, with movable leaves, have been introduced. At the 
Biblioth^que Nationale, in Paris, and elsewhere a catalogue is 
used consisting of thick, hinged leaves, punched at the back and 
laced into the boards, or secured by means of a screw fastening. 

321 . Another variety of this French binder designed to 
secure adjustability of leaves is that shown in the illustration 
(Fig. Ill), wherein the leaves are clamiied by the pressure of 
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two wooden slats, which are drawn together by means of two 
or more endless screws turned by a key. For this kind of binder 
it is necessary to notch the leaves to correspond with the 
screws. These are merely mentioned as representing the 
beginnings, which business owes to the library, of the many 
loose-leaf holders, binders and sheaf forms with which every 
business man is familiar to-day, and for librarians have reached 
the greatest utility in the form illustrated in Section 336-37. 
Obviously, the most recent methods of loose-leaf ledgers have 
great possibilities for catalogues, and are j^robably to be j^refer- 
red to any book manuscript type other than the sheaf. 

The whole of the devices 
just described depend for 
their utility upon the fact 
that leaves can be inserted, 
to a more or less limited 
extent, at any point. The 
British Museum type does 

not provide for unlimited m. -Adjustable Screw Binder 

additions, nor for any sub- (Section 321). 

sequent division of volumes, 

without much trouble and rebinding. The French and other 
adjustable leaved binders do allow for unlimited insertions, 
subject to the condition that the matter mounted on the 
pages must be re-distributed. In an adjustable book new 
leaves can be inserted at any place till the volume is 
full, and then the contents may be divided and two books used, 
this sub-division and spreading being continued as the entries 
increase in number. 

322. A form of page catalogue combining the powders of 
inserting new leaves at any point, and moving single entries 
about without having to paste them down or lift them up, is 
called the Rudolph Indexer. It consists in its book form of 
thick cardboard leaves, to which metal flanges are secured, 
down each margin. Each leaf is provided with a double-hinged 
fastening, which enables it to be hooked on to any adjoining 
leaf, so as to form a volimie of any desired thickness, to which 
a pair of covers can be attached. The catalogue entries ate 
written or printed on narrow cards, and these are slipped under 
the flanges, which secure them by either end. Fig. 112 shows 
at a glance the appearance of this form of page catalogue, of 
which, again, the modern filing and indexing firms have pro- 
duced many variations, 
u 
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323, There are certain advantages claimed for page cata- 
logues which may be enumerated here. The chief is that a 
large group of entries can be scanned with one sweep of the 
eye, thereby facilitating the rapid finding of any particular 
entry. Another is that, being in book form, it is more easily 
manipulated than other forms of catalogue. Its comparative 
cheapness is sometimes put forward as an advantage over other 
forms, particularly cards, but on this point it is not wise to 
assume cheapness where so much time and labour are neces- 
sarily involved. As regards the claim to rapidity in turning up 
entries because a whole page is exposed at a time, some enter- 
tain doubts as to its soundness. General experience of such 



Tig. 112. — ^Rudolph Indexer Book (Section 322). 


catalogues as the British Museum is that, owing to the number 
of entries, the occasional congestions and disorders where 
double columns of entries exist, it is more difficult to find a 
given entry than in the case of cards or slips properly guided 
and in accurate alphabetical order. This point may be further 
illustrated by the case of men or women who are not adepts at 
using alphabetical lists, and who turn up a particular word in a 
dictionary with much difficulty and loss of time. 

324. Card Catalogues. — The card-index is the invention of 
librarians, and is perhaps the most important contribution to 
method that commerce owes to them. Cards for library cata- 
loguing purposes were used in France in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; they were used in Trinity College, Dublin, 
early in the nineteenth century ; and in 1852 they were intro- 
duced into the Bank of England for commercial indexing. The 
plan of keeping cards or slips on edge in boxes or drawers loosely, 
thereby giving unlimited means of expansion and intercala- 
tion, must have occurred to many minds as the best means 
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FIQ, 113. 

Card Catalogue Calunot, with vertical file and eheivoB for fSibliographios or other Works (Section 325). 
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of maintaining perpetual alphabetical order. Single cards not 
attached in any way, save temporarily, possess unlimited powers 
of movability, and can be arranged in any kind of order when 



Lig. 114. — Two-way Card Cabinet with xylonite panel at back 
column of trays (Section 32dj. 


[Lilruco. 
of opposite 


assembled in numbers, because each card can be taken away 
or moved about or fresh- cards added at any point in a series, 

without upsetting any adjoining card, or interrupting alpha- 
betical order. 
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The standard cards are 5 inches X 3 inches in size. The 
cards, when arranged, are separated into small divisions by 
means of projecting guides, on which are printed subject or 
author or other words or class numbers, which serve the same 
purpose as the running eatch-words of a dictionary, only they 
are much more effective, because more conspicuous. They are 
secured by means of a rod which passes through holes punched 
in the lower part of the cards, and the rod is either locked or 
screwed into the back or front of the drawer. 

325. The usual plan is to store the cards in the drawers of a 
cabinet, marking the contents of each drawer plainly on the 



Fig. ]J5. — Sideless Card Catalogue Tray (Seetion 32(1). 


outside. Figs. 113-14 show how this is done in the modern 
types. 

326. \"arious improvements have been made as the use of 
catalogue cabinets has advanced, including an adjustable 
angle-block, for supporting the cards at a suitable angle for easy 
consultation : this can be screwed up tight at any point in a 
drawer, so as to hold a smaller or larger number of cards in 
place ; a special form of rod on which the cards are strung or 
filed, easily removable, but still capable of safeguarding them 
against misuse or misplacement ; a special automatic catch at the 
front of the drawer to prevent it being pulled out accidentally, 
but which does not prevent any drawer from being taken away 
from the cabinet if required. Another important improvement 
introduced in 1902 was the modification in the sides of trays, 
whereby the woodwork w'as cut down so as to lighten the tray 
and enable the cards to be handled from the sides as well as the 
top. This variety is known as the ‘‘ Sideless Tray ” (Fig. 115), 
In the most modern form the cabinet is inclined backward from 
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bottom to top. This enables easy consultation of cards as the 
slope of the drawers causes the cards to fall automatically 
backwards into the position in which they can be read. 

327. The card catalogue in cabinets of fixed drawers is held 
by some not to be such an effective arrangement as detachable 
trays or drawers stored in a suitable rack or cabinet. The 
fixed-drawer plan has various disadvantages, chief among which 
is the serious one that a single person consulting a cabinet may 
monopolize from 6,000 to 10,000 entries, according to the 
number of drawers forming a tier. Where there are four to six 
drawers in a tier it is impossible to adjust them so that both tall 
and short persons will find them equally accessible ; and only a 
few persons can use the catalogue at one time, as two persons 
will practically cover up three tiers, thus in some cases cutting 
off from other users at least 20,000 or more entries. There is 
also the difficulty of filling up application forms for books, as no 
proper writing surfaces ‘are available, although some modern 
cabinets have a horizontal shelf which slides in and out as 
required from the centre or from beneath the cabinet. In 
addition, where the face of the cabinet is not sloped as des- 
cribed above there is the difficulty of obtaining a good light on 
the lower drawers, and the large amount of space occupied by 
a large cabinet. To meet these difficulties card cabinets should 
be placed most carefully so that the person of average height 
can consult all drawers without trouble ; and the extension 
shelf just mentioned should be provided ; or, the cabinets 
should stand upon a table the top of which projects in front of 
them sufficiently to permit of drawers withdrawn from the 
cabinet being placed upon them. This shelf or table provides 
the desired writing surface; and small paper note-blocks 
on which readers can note catalogue particulars are part of the 
table equipment. 

When printed entries are mounted on blank cards, it is advis- 
able to “ guard ” them, in order to balance the additional thick- 
ness of the upper part, which causes bulging, by pricking the 
fronts of the cards, or embossing them by means of a blunt awl, 
thus : 


Embossed 

Hole 

Embossed 

dent 


dent 
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A similar result may be obtained by pasting strips of paper 
of similar quality to that on which the printed entries are 
mounted on the lower part of the back of the card. 

328. Various kinds of trays, described and figured below, are 
intended to replace the “ cabinet ’’ system ; but it is clear that 
if every drawer is easily detached from a cabinet and if suitable 
table space is available their advantages are more theoretical 
than real. A good form, whiqh is well safeguarded and not too 
heavy or clumsy, will be found in a 
tray which is provided with all 
necessary accessories in the form 
of locking-rod, guides, adjustable 
angle-block, outside label-holder, 
and felt pads to prevent it from 
scratching table-tops or other furni- 
ture. This kind of tray can be kept 
in racks of a convenient size, and 
users can remove it to a table for 
consultation. 

329. It is unlikely hereafter that 
any but the standard 5 in.x3 in. 
catalogue card, with the ordinary 
cabinets having sideless drawers 
and locking-rods, will be extensively 
used ; but it is desirable that other 
existing or past practical forms 
should be known. A French form 
of card-catalogue tray was invented 
by F. Bonnange, of Paris, in 1866, and improved in 1874. In this, 
the methods of securing the card differs from the rod threading 
through perforations, as in English and American models. The 
cards are hinged, and have shoulders formed in the slightly 
thicker lower portion, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 116), 
which is also slotted to clear the fastening. The hinged cards 
shoulder into side grooves formed in the. wooden trays, and the 
slotted portion is placed astride a powerful endless screw, which 
traverses the tray from end to end, and carries a suitable block 
which acts as a travelling clamp. The screw is worked by 
means of a key, and when turned to the right the block travels 
forward along the screw till the cards are all firmly clamped 
between it and the end of the tray ; when turned to the left 
the block travels back and so releases the cards to enable inser- 
tions to be made. The upper portion of the cards being hinged, 
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and consequently free of the block, are not clamped, and can 
be turned over readily for purposes of consultation. Guides, 
alphabetical or numerical, may be inserted either above or at 
either side of the cards. 

330. An Italian card tray on a somewhat similar principle 
to this was invented by A. Staderini, of Rome, in 1890. It 
differs from the Bonnange tray in having a sliding-block gearing 
with a ratchet which is fastened along the bottom and made 






Fig. 117. — Bonnange Card Catalogue Trays (Section 329). 

to engage or disengage with a key. The cards are similar in 
principle to those of the Bonnange system, save that the lower 
hinged half is not slotted. The illustration (Fig. 118) will 
explain better than words the appearance and other accessories 
of this tray. 

Both the Bonnange and Staderini methods share in common 
an advantage of some importance, viz., the clamped lower por- 
tion of the card forms a counterfoil to show what has been 
taken, should a card by accident or design be removed or torn 
off. The accession number or brief title of the book can be 
written on the clamped portion of the card, and so will safe- 
guard against loss and imperfections. This is an advantage 
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not possessed by any of the ordinary card methods, because 
when cards are torn from the rods they leave no trace, and 
become lost for ever, leaving it very problematical whether a 
catalogue is perfect or not. 

331. A card catalogue on a somewhat similar principle to 
the French and Italian forms Just described is known as the 



Fig. 118, — Staderim Card Trays and Hinged Card (Seetion SIO). 


Duplex Card Catalogue, and was invented in England to enable 
both sides of the cards to be used, thereby considerably enlarg- 
ing the capacity of the catalogue, while materially reducing 
its bulk. It is fitted with faUing ends which act as angle- 
blocks ; a travelling angle-block can be adjusted and locked 
at any point ; a locking-rod for threading the cards upon in 
order to secure them ; and xylonite label-holders. The cards 
are larger than ordinary catalogue cards, and instead of being 
hinged are simply creased at a short distance above the rod 
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holes. This gives a slight bulge and enables the cards to have 
the necessary play. The trays are held lengthways in a position 
parallel to the body, instead of at right angles as in the case of 
ordinary trays, and the cards or leaves are simply turned over 
like those of a book. 

The main objection to the card catalogue is the material one 
of the space it occupies ; indeed so serious is this problem that 
libraries may ultimately be driven back on the printed catalogue 
for the bulk of their stock, using the card catalogue only for 
additions. There are some libraries in which the cabinets 
occupy about one-third of the entire library, and in great 
libraries special rooms or corridors have been provided to 
contain them. 

An extended, illustrated study of the card-cataloguing 
methodology is Sayers and Stewart’s The Card Catalogue, 



Fig. 119. — Duplex Card Catalogue (Section 331). 


332. Sheaf Catalogues. — The sheaf catalogue is not so 
widely used as the card system in Britain, but, as we have shown, 
it has exactly the same advantages as regards the power of 
expansion and intercalation. It aims at combining the advan- 
tages of both book and card catalogues by : dividing the 
catalogue into handy sections so that the maximum number of 
readers can consult it at one time ; providing means for con- 
tinuous expansion in alphabetical order ; safeguarding the 
contents of sections ; reducing the amount of storage space 
occupied ; and enabling users to handle and turn over the cata- 
logue like the leaves of an ordinary book. The introduction 
of ordinary paper slips, which can be used in any typewriter, 
which can be easily stored in various forms of binders in book 
form, and which can be added to in manuscript without undoing 
the holder, is a real economy in library administration which 
has not received the attention it deserves. While 1,000 entries 
in a card catalogue will occupy from 750 to 840 cubic inches of 
space, the sheaf-holders most in use will not take up more than 
fifty-six cubic inches of space for the same number of entries. 
The writing surfaces is also much larger. 
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333. The slip catalogue known as the Leyden, from its first 
use in the University Library of Leyden, in Holland, in 1871 , 
consists of bundles of slips, notched as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 120), and secured by means of cord or catgut. The outer 



Fig. 120. — ^Leyden Slip Holder (Section 3S3). 


boards are hinged, and notched to correspond with the slips, 
and the cord is tied firmly round the volume and into the slots, 
so as to bind the whole. These Leyden holders are only adapted 
for private or staff use, and must be kept in very thin sections, 
as the volumes get more loose and insecure the thicker they are 



Fig. 121. — A Volume of Staderini Sheaf Catalogue (Section 334). 

made. As a means of holding any kind of temporary slip, this 
is, however, a useful device. 

334. A much more mechanically perfect slip catalogue-holder 
is the screw-binder invented by A. Staderini, of Rome. It 
comprises a fixed back and boards, to which two iron screw-bolts 
are attached. On these the slips, which are perforated to corre- 
spond with the bolts, are threaded, and the books are secured by 
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means of brass-screw-caps which fasten the boards to the bolts, 
and so make the volume rigid and the slips secure. These 
volumes are numbered and kept in pigeon-holes, which bear the 
volume numbers and letters denoting the section of the alphabet 
contained in each sheaf (Figs. 121-22), 

335. A “ sheaf ’’-holder on exactly the same principle, but 
with a different and neater fastening, was invented in 1891 by 
Mrs. Saceoni-Ricci, of Florence. This holder also fits into 
numbered pigeon-holes, and consists of perforated slips threaded 



Fig. 122. — ’Staderini Sheaf Catalogue in the Victor Emmanuel Library, 
Rome (Section 334). 


on to two upright rods, which are kept in place by means of a 
sliding bar which, when screwed into place, locks the slips and 
boards into one compact voltmie (Fig. 123). 

336. The oldest of the British sheaf catalogues is the Adjust- 
able Catalogue-Holder,” which was invented by A. W. Lambert 
about 1892. This has a flexible leather back, and the slips are 
bound and unbound by the contracting and expanding action 
of two cylindrical screws, turned by means of a metal key. It 
is not necessary, as in the case of all other sheaf-holders, to undo 
this one in order to remove the slips when additions are being 
made, the loosening of the screws being all that is necessary. 
The slips are punched at the back edge with bayonet-shaped 
or keyed slots, which give sufficient holding power when the 
screws are tightened to clamp the boards and slips into one solid 
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and firm volume. The book numbers, if ’^lyrkteu, on the clamped 
portion of the slips, will remain in the sheaiaf en^E^s should be 
wilfully torn out, and no catalogue could be 
without the knowledge of the librarian. Xylonite ferbcf-hpiijers 



Fig. 123. — Sacconi Sheaf Catalogue (Section 333). 


are attached to the back of this form of sheaf, which enable con- 
tents labels to be changed at will, without pasting or damaging 
the back. A rack or pigeon-holes can be provided in which to 
store these sheafs in numbered, alphabetical or class order. 

337. A later form of it differs from the adjustable in having 
a rigid back, and but one screw. In other respects it is perhaps 
easier to manipulate than the binders just described. 



Fig. 124 . — ^Adjustable Sheaf Catalogue, Open for Consultation 
(Section 336-337). 


The holder consists of a strong wooden back to which two 
stout covers are attached by means of hinges, specially designed 
to guard against injury to the covers. Within the holder a 
special form of brass screw-fitting is mounted, upon which the 
slips are threaded, so that when the covers are closed the whole 
sheaf is firmly secured by means of a special screw. A few 
turns of the key suffices to lock or open the holder. 

338. One way of maintaining a sheaf catalogue for public 
use, especially in open access libraries, is to provide a sheaf or 
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sheaves for each class of literature, and to enter the books in 
order, using both sides of the slips for entries of small 
topics. These sheaves can be kept on the shelves with their 
classes. To this an author and title index can be provided in 
one alphabet, each author being kept on one slip or more, and 
both sides of the slips being used to ensure economy of space, 
and enable readers to find at once any particular book. Thus, 
on the front of the slip an author entry might appear as in 
Fig. 126, while on the back, or reverse side, the titles would 
be continued as on Fig. 127. 

The matter of strict alphabetical order in such index slips is 
of little consequence, owing to the concentration of entries 



Fig. 125. — ^Adjustable Sheaf Catalogue, Open for making Additions with 
Cradle and Key (Section 336-337). 


which enables a consulter to note the contents with one sweep 
of the eye. 

Title entries can be done in similar fashion, the leading word 
being used as the index or catch-heading, as in Fig. 128. Here, 
again, strict alphabetical order need not be maintained, owing 
to the comparatively small compass in which the entries are 
displayed. 

The classified sheaves can be kept in the same manner, or, 
if it is felt that a separate slip should be written for each book, 
to ensure strict order, this of course can be done. But it is at 
best doubtful if this is necessary save in very large subjects. 
For example, entries like the above are quite easily discovered 
(Fig. 129). 

Where annotations on a large scale are employed, it is best 
to make use of a separate slip for each entry. 

In all kinds of sheaf catalogues a fair margin should be 
allowed round the entries, to» preserve them against finger- 
marks. 

The slips are punched so as to secure absolute uniformity in 
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size and in the position of the holes. The hole being made in 
an oval form allows the slips to be easily threaded on, or 
removed from the screw-fitting. 



0 



The special construction of the holders prevents the slips 
from sagging or drooping at their free ends, a fault observable 


Fig. J2n,— Front of Slu-af Cataloguo Author Blip (Boetion 338). 
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in both the Staderini and Sacconi forms. It is usual to “ guide ” 
all forms of sheaf or slip catalogues, by boldly writing catch- 
words on both outer corners of each leaf (see Figs. 126-29), and 


Oiiphant- 

(tvqrs.^ 

La.ird of Norl^w, 

Ffchion 


Pe r pet" uci ! cuna. l-e . 

ric>'!on 


Hesl'er. 


O 





Pig. 127. — ^Beverse of Slieaf Catalogue Author Slip (Section 33s). 


indicating the contents by means of the xylonite label-holders 
on the backs. 

The whole subject of sheaf-cataloguing methodology is 
explained and illustrated in Stewart’s The Sheaf Catalogue. 



Old 

courf" suburb, by Hunh 

Old 

U30S 


Old 

curloslly shop, by Dickers 

Fichton 


Old 

dominion, by Jbhnshor 

Fichion 

o 

Old 

fV^orl•ali^y, by Scol-h 

Ficbon 

Old 

world in its new face^ by Bellows 

Q037 



[oLnd so onj 



Fig. 128. — Sheaf Catalogue Title Slip (Section 338). 


339. Placard Catalogues. — The most ordinary form of 
placard catalogue is a manuscript or printed list of books on a 
large sheet or sheets, which is framed and hung on the wall 
where readers can see it. There are several varieties of these 
framed lists, which are used chiefly for lists of additions. A 
form giving the power of moving single entries has been devised 
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in England which is better than anything else usually seen. 
This consists of a frame with a movable back, on wliieh vertical 



xylonite slips are fastened in such a way as to form long columns 

with flanged sides. Under the flanges can be slipped pieces of 
cardboard the width of the columns, which slide up and down 
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in the length of the column as required. The titles of new books 
can be written on these cards and arranged in any order. If 
blank cards are left between every letter of the alphabet or every 
class, additional entries can be added at any moment. If 
several frames are used, some hundreds of new books can be 
catalogued, and when full the entries can be transferred to the 
printed bulletin, or otherwise utilized, to free the frames for 
further additions. This adjustable accessions catalogue corres- 
ponds in principle with the adjustable Periodical List (Section 
527). 

340. Panoramic Catalogues. — Several methods have been 
proposed or devised for displaying catalogue entries on an end- 
less chain in a panoramic or continuous form, but none of them 
has been generally adopted. 

Bibliography (Chapters XVIII-XIX) 

The principal literature of the subject of cataloguing has been mentioned 
in the text, and much of the best, more recent •writing is in periodicals ; 
moreover, every general work on libraries has a chapter or more on the 
subject. The following is ofiered as a selection of the other literature in 
separate form : 

341. General : 

Akers, S. G-- Simple Library Cataloguing, 2nd ed., 1933. A.L.A., 
Chicago. 

A.L.A. Cataloguers’ and Classifiers’ Year-Book, 1929 to date. 1930. 
Chicago. 

Bishop, W. W. Practical Handbook of Modern Library Cataloguing, 
1914. Baltimore : Williams & Wilkins. 

(One of the most useful of “ organizer’s ” books.) 

Lelisle, Leopold. Instructions EMmentaires et Techniques pour la Mise 
et le Maintien en Ordre des Li^vres d’une Bibliotheque, 1910. 

Howe, H. E. The Catalogue. A.L.A. Man. of Lib. Econ., xix, 1927. 
Chicago. 

MacPherson, Harriett D. Some Problems in Cataloguing. 1936. A.L.A., 
Chicago. 

Quinn, J. H., and Acomb, H. W. Manual of Cataloguing and Indexing. 
1933. 

(This work has been severely critised, but may usefuUy be read 
after Sharp’s CataloguiTig,) 

Thome, W. B. First Steps in Library Cataloguing, 1917. L.A.A., 
Series 8. 

Wheatley, H. B. How to Catalogue a Library, 1889. Stock. 
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342. Codes, Rules, etc. : 

Aberdeen University Library. Condensed Cataloguing Rules, 1914. 

New York State Library Scbool. Fellows, J. D. Cataloguing Rules : for 
the Course in Elementarj" Cataloguing, 1914. Library School, 36. 

Wisconsin University Library School. Tiirvill, Helen. Cataloguing 
Rules, 1912. 

343. Annotation : 

Savage, E. A. Manual of Descriptive Annotation in Library Catalogues, 
1906. (Grafton.) 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. First Steps in Annotation in Catalogues, 1932. 
L.A.A., Series 9. 

344. Children’s Catalogues (see also Division XI) : 

Johnson, M. F. Cataloguing and Classification for Elementary School 
Libraries. 1929. N.Y., Wilson. 

Mann, M. E. The Cataloguing of Juvenile Books, hi Subject Headings 
for Use in a Dictionary Catalogue of Juvenile Books. 1916. A.L.A., 
Chicago. 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. The Catalogue and How to Make It. In his 
Manual of Children’s Libraries. 1932. 

Sayers and Stewart. Catalogues for Children : with a Code of Rules, 
1905. 

345. Subject Headings : 

A.L.A. List of Subject Headings for use in Dictionary Catalogues. 3rd 
ed., by M. J, Briggs, 1911. 

Mann, M. Subject Headings for use in Dictionary Catalogues of Juvenile 
Books, 1916. A.L.A. 

Library of Congress. Subject Headings used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logues of the L. of C. ; edited by M. W. MacNair. 1928. Washington. 

346. Card Catalogues : Sheaf Catalogues : 

Carnegie Libraiy of Pittsburgh, Rules for Filing Cards in the Dictionary 
Catalogues, 1917. 

Ormerod, James. Style in Card Cataloguing, 1933. Derby, The Author. 

Sayers and Stewart. The Card Catalogue, 1913, (Grafton.) 

Stewart, J. D. The Sheaf Catalogue, 1909. (Grafton.) 

347. Co-operative Cataloguing : 

Jahr, T., and Strohm, A. J. Bibliography of Co-operative Cataloguing 
and the Printing of Catalogue Cards ; with References to Inter- 
national Bibliography and the Universal Catalogue, 1850-1902. 1903. 
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348. Cataloguer’s Reference Books : 

New York State Library. Selections of Cataloguer’s Reference Books in 
New York State Librarj^ 1903. 

See also Brown’s Library Classification and Cataloguing and Stewart’s 
Sbeaf Catalogue. 

349. Printing the Catalogue: 

Philip, A. J. The Production of the Printed Catalogue, 1910. Atkinson. 
Walter, P. K. Library Printing. A.L.A. Man, of Lib. Econ., xxxii, 1923. 
Chicago. 

Por articles, see Cannons : P, Cataloguing and Indexing, and Library 
Literature under all the headings set out above. 
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FILING AND INDEXING 

350. General. — ^Since the Ahb6 Rosier devised the card- 
index in 1775 for his catalogue of the publications of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, the librarian slowly but surely has 
developed its uses as a cataloguing instrument. Since the 
beginning of this century the business world has adopted it 
and applied it with ingenuity to every form of index in banking, 
insurance, administration departments of factories, and sales 
departments and even accounts are now kept on cards. We 
make no question now that in libraries such methods as card- 
indexing and its derivative, vertical filing, become more 
necessary every day if the librarian is to handle with any degree 
of success the multiplicity of documents, prints, papers and other 
disparate matter which form so important a part of the stock of 
a really living library ,* but it would need a large separate 
volume to set out all the adaptations of card-work now avail- 
able, with their additional aids of colour, perforated or shaped 
tabs, movable guides and so on ; it is a study well worthy 
of the attention of the student, and is best pursued in the 
catalogues of the many makers of cards and indexing and filing 
systems, and at the annual exhibitions of business methods 
held in the great towns. The librarian should avail himself 
of any mechanised method which will facilitate his service and 
release liis staff for that closer work with books and readers 
which is now the need of librarianship. 

The general indexing and filing problems before the librarian 
are these : 

1. Borrowers’ register. 

2. Stationery and supplies register. 

3. Correspondence filing and indexing. 

4. Indexing of minutes. 

5. The filing of clippings. 

6. „ broadsides, prints, photographs, maps, 

lantern slides, negatives. 

7. „ deeds. 

8. „ pamphlets. 

310 
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As the index is the key to the filing system, we will treat of 
filing methods first. 

351. Vertical, and Loose, versus Other Methods. — 
Any rigid method of filing becomes confused and time-wasting. 
For example, the old method for correspondence sent out was to 
copy it in a letter-book which was equipped with a thumb-index. 
As all letters so copied were placed in the book in chronological 
order, it necessarily happened that correspondence with a given 



3 

Fig. 131. — ^Tke Vertical File: I, Square cut folder; 2, Tabbed folder; 3, 
Alphabetic (or numerical) Guides (Section 351). 


person or on a given subject was found in several separate places 
in the book ; and, although the letters received w^hich occa- 
sioned the correspondence could be pasted into the letter-book 
against the replies, no connected view of the correspondence 
could be gained without several references. The letter-book 
method served its purpose for a long time ; it has the undeniable 
advantage that any correction or alteration in the original is 
at once seen ; and it has been preserved owing to the con- 
servatism which is a British characteristic and to fear of loss or 
misplacement. Experience proves, however, that loss and mis- 
placement can easily be prevented when filing by flexible 
methods is used, and the feared inaccurate record that cannot 
be deleted is so rare in libraries as to be negligible ; after all 
library correspondence rarely deals with great financial or 
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other risks. Moreover, the principle of classification-alpha' 
betical or subject— is the foundation of successful filing which 
admits of rapid reference and completeness ; for it is beyond 
question desirable that all correspondence and other documents, 
relating to any given matter, should be kept in one place only. 



I hihrm. 


tiG. 132.— Tie Vertical Me : 1, Steel transfer case ; 2, Steel box 
(Section 315). 

For example, the bookbinding transactions of a library involve 
correspondence with several bookbinders, speclcatiois, instruc- 
tions, orders, incidental correspondence respecting defects 
eiTors, etc.— and all this material should come together for 
the simple reason that it is used together. To ensure this 
the material must be filed individually as a general rule • 
that IS to say, in such a way that additional material can 
inserted. There are various methods ; the Stolzenberg 
tile, lor instance, and other files which resemble it. These 
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are generally folders of stout maiiila, having two flexible 
prongs inside at the fold which penetrate and fold over the 
margins of the papers and so hold them in place ; and when an 
insertion is made the prongs are lifted and the new paper fitted 
into position. More recent is loose filing in folders in which the 
material is not secured in any w’ay, and insertions are therefore 
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Fig. 133. — The Vertical File: A Steel Filing Cabinet (Section 331). 


possible without obstruction of any kind. While papers are in 
process of use they are temporarily filed in cases or smaller 
cabinets, and the steel box is sometimes used for storage filing 
of old correspondence which must be retained but would 
congest the current files if kept in them. The current files of 
folders are cabinets of drawers, which of course can be added to 
as required. The average office desk is also now equipped 
with drawers for vertical filing. Figs. 131-33 show all the 
usual equipment of folder, case and cabinet, and there are a 
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number of varieties and materials from wbicli all of these are 
made, and much ingenuity goes to the devising of tabs, guides, 
runners, etc. 

In these folders correspondence and other documents are 
filed together with the carbon copies of replies. The carbon 
copy of a letter is, of course, an exact facsimile of it made at 
the one original operation of writing or typing the letter ; it is 
thus an exact record, and additions or corrections are easily 
visible. 

352. The arrangement of papers in the files is a matter 
upon which opinion differs, but except for general correspond- 
ence, which may be filed alphabetically in folders — one or more 
folders as required being devoted to each letter of the alphabet — 
it is generally found that a classified, arrangement is to be 
preferred. Even in the alphabetical folders an expansible 
number should be given to each folder in order that it may be 
indexed briefly and clearly. For the classification of correspon- 
dence several schemes have been devised ; that, for example, in 
the latest edition of Dewey’s Decimal Classification is full, 
flexible and practical ; and perhaps that which is most used is 
L. Stanley last’s Decimal Classification of Library Economy and 
Office Papers, 1906 (revised 1907). The main divisions, a sub- 
division, and a section of the complete tables will enable us to 
illustrate its use (see p. 315). 

353. Everything that comes into the library or goes out of 
it, except the actual books, will fit into such a classification, 
and many be numbered and indexed by it. All correspondence 
is marked boldly with the number of the division to which it 
belongs, and is filed in the folders which bear the number. The 
folders are numbered on the projecting edge of the broader flap, 
or on the tab, as shown in Fig. 131, and are arranged numerically 
according to the notation order. It may be objected that this 
method separates letters from one correspondent who may 
write at various times or on various subjects ; but experience 
proves that except in a few cases, such as are provided for under 
55, where general correspondence is arranged alphabetically 
under the names of the writers, the questions the file is required 
to answer are not answered in terms of names of correspondents ; 
moreover, the alphabetical name index, which is an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of the method, brings together all 
references to letters from any given correspondent. The index 
should be on cards, and should give the name and address 
of the correspondent^ the classification number of the 
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subject, and the dates of the letters received or dispatched 
(see Fig. 185). 

Not only does this index serve as a key to the correspondence 
file (Section 852) ; it may contain, without prejudice to its 
value, all addresses which the librarian deems it expedient to 
keep, with telephone numbers, telegraphic addresses, and cable 
codes where necessary. 

It will be obvious that a classified file of this kind will accom- 
niodate all other documents and lists — book-lists, reports made 


SMTH, H. J., & SONS, Ltd. 

147a Pateexoster Eow, 

LONDON, E.C,2. 


^ Phone — London Wall 6692. 
Code~~A.B.O. 

1919. 

623—14 My. 

623— 9 Je. 

631— 18 Jy. 
etc. 


Pig. 135. — ^Address, and Correspondence, Index-Card. Size 5x3 inches 
(Section 353). 

on subjects or departments, minutes, and in fact any miscel- 
laneous papers whatsoever. 

354. The effectiveness, and indeed safety, of any individual 
indexing or filing system depends upon the care with which it 
is manipulated in order that misplacements of papers or cards 
may not occur. The fear of carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of assistants has caused some librarians to prefer an 
alphabetical system of filing. When this is so it should be 
alphabetical by subjects, except in the case of general corres- 
pondence which deals with no particular subjects. Library 
communications are frequently of this general nature, but the 
vital letters are upon subjects ; for example, 

Exhibitions, 

Lectures, 

Readings, 

Story Hours, 
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are headings taken at random for which folders would be 
included. In the arranging of courses of lectures, for example, 
a librarian may write and receive any number of letters ; and 
he wants them together and not in an alphabetical order of 
correspondents. This alphabetical-subject system requires an 
index to such folders as do not come under general corre- 
spondence ; folders coming under the latter would be most 
useful in a sequence separate from the subject folders, but such 
separation is not essential. 

355. If either of the two methods outlined is thought to be 
too complex — ^neither is so really — ^the old theory that the 
only natural arrangement for letters is an alphabetical one ” 
will rule the choice of method. This simply means arrangement 
alphabetically by the name of the correspondent, and in this 
method the file is self-indexing to the extent of the names. If 
it is made the rule to place letters from institutions under the 
names of such institutions, and to insert, where necessary, in 
strict alphabetical order slips of paper to hold all cross-references 
from the names of officers, there will be no need for further 
indexing. If topical indexes are required they can be compiled 
on blank sheets, the subject word being written boldly on the 
top of the sheet, and the names of the writers on the topic in 
alphabetical order below. These sheets can take their place in 
alphabetical order among the letters. The method seems 
rather crude to a librarian trained to use systematic methods. 

356. All working correspondence files should be weeded out 
at intervals to remove matter of transient interest and to relieve 
congestion. The librarian should at the first mark such papers 
as are to be filed — some correspondence is merely formal, and 
has no information value, and need not be filed even tempor- 
arily ; but it is better to file everything and to weed frequently 
than to lose any important document by initial carelessness. 
When weeding out, the matter of merely temporary interest may 
be destroyed ; and that which it is desired to keep may be 
transferred in strict order to filing boxes, of which there are 
several forms in cardboard, cloth-board or steel, or to another 
storage filing cabinet, thus leaving the working files free from 
any but current matter. 

357. Prints, Photographs and Maps.— Unframed, un- 
mounted “ illustration ’’ material, which includes prints, 
illustrations, photographs, maps, and broadsides, requires 
separate and careful filing. In the first place it should, if possible, 
be mounted on nature,” sultan meeca,” or similar mounts of 
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miifoxm size. This applies particularly to prints and photo- 
graphs, and is the best means of ensuring their preservation 
and ease in handling and consulting them. They then need 
close classification by one of the existing systematic schemes to 
line on so far as may be with the classification of the books ; and 
it is often necessary to expand a classification considerably to 
differentiate the almost innumerable sub-topics which may 
form the subjects of pictures. Such expansion is skilled work 
and should be done only by an expert classifier. An examina- 
tion of the classification proposed for local photographic sur- 
veys in Gower, last and TojDley’s The Camera as Historian, 1916 



Fig. I3G. — Storage Box for Paipaplilcts, Letters, etc. (Section 357). 


(Sampson, Low), will show how minute a classification photo- 
graphs demand. Each mount should bear a label, in the top 
left corner preferably, giving the class-number, the subject, and 
other particulars (see the sections on Photograi^hic Surveys, 
etc.). The filing may be in classification order in boxes which 
will lie flat on the shelves ; and the most economical boxes are 
those made of the stoutest material compatible with lightness, 
such as cardboard covered with rexine, pegamoid cloth, etc. ; 
heavy boxes of wood are aw^kward to handle and should be 
avoided. Better than boxes, because of the ease of consultation 
and insertion permitted, is a vertical file in drawers. In this the 
prints are inserted loosely like cards in a card-index, and no 
lifting and little handling are necessary to find any given print. 
For vertical filing the mounts should be the stoutest available 
and a further protection is to use folders to hold groups of 
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prints — one to a topic as a rule. The projecting edge of the 
folder may bear the topic number. 

358. Maps which are not too large to be folded can be filed on 
the vertical system, but other solutions of the map-filing prob- 
lem have been suggested : rolling them and inserting them in 
tubes in a cabinet on the principle of the umbrella stand ; 
mounting them on spring rollers and fixing them over bookcases 
where they can be drawn down to be consulted exactly as a blind 
is drawn ; and an ingenious method demised by I^Ir. G. T. 
Shaw, and described in Public Libraries : their Organization^ etc.^ 
1918 (Library Association), is worth examination. For the 
many small maps that all libraries possess, the vertical file is 
probably the best method, but fiat filing in such boxes as 
Fig. 137 depicts is sometimes preferred. Single sheets of the 
Ordnance Survey, or other similar maps which are much 



Fig. 137. — Box for Filing Prints and Maps (Sections 3.78 and 4fM)). 


handled, should be mounted on linen or some similar material, 
and an additional protection from tearing is to bind them 
with tape, which may be done by folding the tape over the 
edges and running them round with an ordinary sewing 
machine. 

359. Newspaper Clippings. — ^The vertical file is an excellent 
instrument for dealing with newspaper clippings. These, in the 
case of matters of temporary interest, may be dropped into 
classified folders. For clippings which it is desired to keep, it is 
better to provide a mount, which may be of paper of sufficient 
substance to bear them, and paste them down, writing in the 
top left corner the class-number, subject, source and date of the 
clipping. The older methods of filing clippings in newspaper- 
cuttings books, or in any form of guard book, have the dis- 
advantage of inflexibility, w'ant of rational means of indexing 
the contents, and occasion reference in course of time to several 
volumes for matter on any subject. 

360. General. — ^For most filing purposes quarto folders, to 
accommodate quarto papers, which file in standard-sized 
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drawers, are sufficient ; but both drawers and folders can be 
obtained in foolscap and other sizes. As in the case of card 
systems, the librarian should study the many variations of 
filing “ folder ” now available. They are excellent forms with 
a spring back which grips the papers and yet is so easily adjusted 
that it has all the advantages of loose filing without the danger 
of muddle that may arise if the folder is dropped. And not- 
withstanding our advocacy of the loose method of filing for 
papers which have an invariable chronological appearing and 
are valuable in that order, there is much to be said for folders 
which have steel prongs or other grips, for example Stolzenberg 
files ; and these have also the never-to-be-discounted virtue of 
book form. Such papers are minutes, periodical reports on 
special departments, financial analyses, book-lists, etc. More- 
over, although the standard Stolzenberg cabinet accommodates 
its folders in horizontal fashion, the latter are also suitable 
for filing vertically in the drawers recommended for general 
purposes. 

361. Lantern Slides and Negatives. — Modern libraries 
collect and preserve, occasionally even make for their own use, 
lantern slides and negatives. The method recommended for 
storing these is precisely similar to that for prints ; that is to 
say, in drawers in cabinets of suitable dimensions. Such 
cabinets are made by several firms specializing in photographic 
apparatus and drawers can be obtained of a size to accommodate 
either slides or negatives. Without being dogmatical upon the 
point it may safely be said that the best arrangement of slides 
is a classified one in drawers, the classification number being 
written on a label on the mount of the slide and on the top edge 
of the binding. If the slide is made from a negative in the 
possession of the library the number of the negative should also 
appear on the mount. 

362. Negatives require more careful treatment, as the film 
is subject to damage if unprotected. They are also generally 
larger than lantern slides ; and separate cabinets, or separate 
drawers, are desirable to hold them. A useful method is to 
insert each in a small manila folder bearing the number on its 
edge, which number should also be written in ink (white is best) 
on the corner of the negative. Negatives may be arranged by 
accession numbers, as they are rarely wanted more than one at 
a time ; and the slide catalogue will refer from slide to negative 
as well as be a direct reference to the latter. 

363. The index or catalogue of slides may be on cards 
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arranged as a rule by titles or subjects, as the photographer or 
slide-maker’s name is rarely wanted. The following example of 
card shows the title, source, location, and classification number 
of a slide and the number of its negative : 


656 LOCOMOTIVES. 

Ble. BlenMnsop’s Engine, with Rack-Rail, ISll. 


Print — ' Lantern Slide — 

Process Coloured. 

Size 3 in. X 3 in. I 

Negative 18. Lecture — ^Railways. 

66675 P. 
i 

I 

Fig. 138. — ^Lantern-slide Index Card. Size 5x3 inches (Section 363). 

Slides which form lecture sets and are invariably used together 
may be filed as sets, in spite of the fact that the others may be 
classified. After all, the rule of classification itself is that things 
used together must be placed together. 

364. Indexes. — ^Probably no work demands the use of 
indexes so imperatively as library work. The catalogue is 
merely an extension of an index, and the borrowers’ register 
(which is dealt with in Section 417, etc.) is in its most convenient 
form merely an index. We have already dealt with the indexes 
for correspondence, lantern slides, etc., and it will be more 
convenient to deal with the indexes to prints and maps in 
Sections 468, etc. Here we can mention only one or two admini- 
strative indexes, with the general remark that the methods 
described are not to be regarded as stereotyped, but are merely 
suggestions which librarians may adapt to their special needs. 

The Card Diary. — ^A useful little card index is one which 
may go on a desk, and is guided with the days of the week, and 
has such other guides as “ This Week,” ‘‘ To-day,” Next 
Week,” “ Miscellaneous matters,” etc., which serves as a 
reminder to its user. Behind the appropriate guide are filed 
cards referring to the matters which are to be dealt with at the 
Y 
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time indicated. These card-diaries are commonly known as 
“ ticklers,” and can be a most effective aid to methodical 
administration. 

Stationery and Supplies Index. — It is an important 
matter, especially in large libraries, to be able to put hands 
immediately upon any article of stationery or other supplies. 
The old, haphazard plan of thrusting supplies in cupboards 
with wooden doors, and trusting to luck or memory for finding 
them again, is too leisurely a method for the busy modern 
librarian. All storage cupboards or presses should have glazed 



Fine Eeceipt Books. Office Desk. 


































X 



Fig. 139. — Supplies Location Card (Section 364). 


doors. This simple precaution has the effect of inducing tidiness 
on the part of the staff, and the prospect of slovenly arrange- 
ment is reduced to a minimum. The next process is to decide 
upon a method of indexing which will offer the greatest facilities 
for rapidly finding any given article. In The Library World for 
July, 1899, Mr. last describes a graphic method of achieving 
this end. He provides a series of cards of uniform size, one or 
more for each article indexed, according to the need for indexing 
them more than once in the alphabet. On these cards he draws 
a rough diagrammatic elevation of the cupboard or other place 
of storage as illustrated (Fig. 139). 

On this is indicated at the top left-hand corner the class- 
number, the name or nature of the supply, and at the opposite 
corner its location. When a supply is stored away in this 
receptacle one of the blank cards representing it is headed as 
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described, and the exact place where the articles are stored is 
indicated by a cross marked on the diagram, as shown above. 
Of course, every separate receptacle must have its own series 
of specially drawn cards. The index is made by arranging these 
cards in the alphabetical order of the names of the various 
articles. Any one wanting a new fine receipt book, and not 
knowing where to find it, would look up this index under the 
word “ Fine and there he would find the card which indicates 
not only the receptacle where these books were stored, but also 
the exact position. This card may be combined with the invent- 
ory card described in the next chapter (Section 377). 


i F 


I JVIasefield, Johx 


Tragedy of Nan 


Grant Richards, 4s. 6d. net 


Accession No. 23,526 
Incomplete 


Dirty 
Worn out 


Out of date 

New ed. Yes. Heinemann 1928. 
Date added. Apr. 1922. 


Date withdrawn, 25 : 5 : 30. 
No. of copies in Lib., 4. 

Worth replacing : \/Ye8. No. 
Transferred. 

Marked in Acc. Bk. y'J.K. 
Issu^, 83 
Libraries. CNWS 


Fig. 140. — ^Withdrawals Card (Section 366). 


Another plan would be to mark every cupboard or other 
receptacle with a letter or number. As these places would have 
glass doors, if they had any at all, there would be no necessity 
to mark separate shelves or pigeon-holes further. It is not 
always possible, or even desirable, to fix the location of supplies 
beyond the main receptacle. A reference to a cupboard is quite 
near enough for any one having eyes in his head. To these 
various receptacles an index on cards or slip books as before can 
readily be made. The card should bear the name of the article 
at one of its top corners, and on the opposite corner the number 
or letter of the place where it is to be found. If necessary the 
remainder of the card or slip can be used for setting out the 
dates and quantities of successive orders of the article. This 
will be found a very useful form of inventory. 
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365. The indexes of minute books are usually kept in the 
books themselves and not separately. If a thumb index has 
not been provided, a few pages, say, twenty-six, may be reserved 


MISSING 

355 Legion of Frontierswomen. Pocock, Roger (Ed.) 
Frontierswomen’s Pocket Book. 

JVIissing on Oct, 1912. Stock No. 19843. 

Found on Jan. 1919. 

Where found — In a Newton ^pillar box. Returned by Postal 
Authorities. — E. L. M. 

Condition Replaced 


Fig. 141. — Missing Books Index Card (Section 367). 
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Shelves . j 
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Repairs 





Recasing 





Binding 



i 
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Withdrawals, j 

1 1 




i 

Reference . i 

i 






Fig. 141a. — ^Missing Books Index Card, Back (Section 367). 


at the beginning or end of the book, in which an alphabetical 
sequence can be spaced out in pencil. It is equally clear, for all 
the reasons given in favour of the individual entries that card 
permit, that these indexes may be made on cards. 
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366. Withdrawn Books. — The card is a useful medium for 
recording withdrawals, and furnishes ample room for particulars 
(see Fig. 140). 

367. Stocktaking Results. — Books missing at stocktaking 
are conveniently indexed on cards (see Fig. 141). 

The back of the card indicates the dates at which examina- 
tions were made of the various places where the missing book 
might be traced (see Fig. 141a). 

368. Other. — Other indexes which have been found of value 
are a general administrative index, with sections allotted to 
suggestions for activities ; information gi\'en from the libraries, 
and not given (a most important matter as revealing deficiencies 
needing remedy) ; the location and distribution of keys when 
the latter are in the hands of several people ; classification 
decisions ; and, indeed, there is no limit to the use of the card 
index as an administrative tool. One simple and invaluable 
index in libraries where lectures are given is a Lecturers’ Index, 
with guides for Offers, Next Series, Current Lectures, Past 
Lectures, behind which are placed cards bearing the names and 
addresses of lecturers, the titles and other particulars of their 
lectures, dates of delivery, etc. The mere indexing of such 
materials affords many suggestions and reduces lecture-organiza- 
tion to a very simple process. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

PRINTING, STATIONERY AND RECORDS 

372. In Section 315-16 the desirability of good printing in 
library forms, letter-headings, lists, posters and documents of 
all kinds was implied ; and a study of the examples there given 
of catalogue-printing will show to the older reader how greatly 
the printing craft has improved in late years ; insomuch that 
it may be said that everyone using books is now more “ type- 
conscious ” than was the case. It is a good general rule that the 
librarian should maintain touch with the developments of the 
printer’s craft as shown in printing journals and the catalogues 
of type-manufacturers, and should examine every book and 
other print he receives from this point of view. This last is not 
a useless injunction as it is rather remarkable but true that most 
men read without noticing the character of the type they read ; 
and it is probable that if the type does intrude upon the con- 
sciousness, as type, it is badly used ; art here should conceal 
art. On general principles such a work as Horace Hart’s 
Rules for Compositors and Readers at the University Prm, 
Oocford^ 1930, gives much assistance, especially on such matters 
as the preparation of copy, proof corrections, approved spel- 
lings, etc. On the question of spelling the directions to the 
printer should be precise as some firms have their own “ rules 
of the house ” in this matter with which the librarian may not 
agree. 

The main requirement of printing is good taste, and this 
means perfect suitability for the purpose in view. This is 
not always realized and some library printing is difficult to 
read, often monotonous, or, the opposite extreme, mixes types 
in a manner that offends. Bizarre, extravagant types are 
common enough, which attract momentary attention and then 
repel by their strangeness ; it may be said that any good, clear 

327 
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standard type is to be preferred to these ; but this must not 
prevent the use of new types which are good. Samples of the 
printed forms issued by the modern librarians — at Hendon, 
Hornsey, Dagenham, Leeds and Bristol amongst others — 
should be studied ; but we do not intend to suggest which are 
the best, and it must be recognized that fashions in type 
change almost daily. The forms given in these pages are 
selected from examples which are at present approved ; and 
when a piece of printing is repeated it should be scrutinized to 
determine if it is necessary at all, and, if so, if it can be bettered 
in any way. An active library does, and should, issue a fair 
amount of printed matter and opportunities for revision are 
frequent. 

The principles observed in the making of a good book should 
apply to all printed text. These are in brief : A few simple 
faces correctly used are to be preferred to elaborate type 
combinations unless the latter are most skilfully done ; the 
lines should contain about eleven or twelve words on the 
average, and not more, as longer lines tire the eyes ; leadings 
should be used fairly generously and will increase legibility ; 
ample margins should be used and the largest be at the foot of 
the page ; and it is wise to avoid work that has nothing to 
justify it except its originality, and, even in matters of punctua- 
tion, in which printers have been masterful of late, a con- 
servative method of treatment appears to be right for library 
work. These are mere generalizations, having their value, but 
indicating a problem which only experience and co-operation 
with good printers can solve. Good work has been done by the 
members of the Association of . Assistant Librarians in cul- 
tivating a “ sense of types,’’ as careful study of the reviews in 
The Library Assistant in recent years and of the printing of 
that journal itself will show. A recent useful book, focussed 
on the library problem, is V. G. Pintress’s Buying Print, for 
Librarians, Curators and those Engaged in Book Bminessf 1936. 

373. Forms and Blanks. — ^Most of the important forms 
and blanks have already been described and figured under the 
different departments to which they refer, and this section will, 
therefore, only deal with a few general forms. Notepaper of 
various sizes should be provided, three being the usual number, 
but for most correspondence quarto and foolscap are adequate. 
On each of these should be printed the arms and name of the 
town, the librarian’s name — although some librarians prefer 

^ The Librarian ISeries of Practical Manuals, A. J. Philip, Gravesend. 
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their letter paper to he anonymous, which shows modesty but 
deprives the correspondent of what is surely useful informa- 
tion — ^telephone number, and any other information thought 
necessary. Memorandum forms for brief communications, and 
post-cards, are also obvious necessities. Intercommunication 
memorandum forms, of which the following (Fig. 142) is an 
example, are desirable for notes between libraries and with 
officers of the other public departments. The communication 


Urban District Council of Coulsdon and Purley 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
MEMORANDUM 

From the Chief Librarian. To 


,19 19 


For reply 


Fig. 142. — ^Memorandum for Intercommunications. The size is usually 
quarto (Section 373). 

is Avritten in the left column, the answer on the right. Two 
copies should be sent, one to be retained by the person addressed. 
Envelopes to match are equally obvious stock. It is a good 
plan to stock large-sized manila envelopes for sending off 
large documents, reports, etc. ; these should be had in a variety 
of sizes, and some of them have clasps instead of gummed flaps, 
which make them very useful for temporary filing purposes. 
Gummed postal weappers should also be stocked in a fairly 
large size, and labels for sending off parcels, with the name of 
the library boldly printed on them, will be found very useful. 

374. Writing Materials. — ^Inks are manufacture in such 
a variety of kinds and colours that choice is difficult. A 
good black ink should be procured, and also a bright red 
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colo-uT, as a matter of course, but other coloured inks are useful 
for a variety of purposes. Copying ink is not necessary even 
where press letter-copying is employed, as ordinary blue-black 
ink, if not blotted but allowed to dry naturally, will make per- 
fectly good press copies. Care should be taken not to dry the 
tissue-paper leaves of the letter book completely when making 
copies. Ink-wells should be got in the modern reservoir 
form, with constant level dipping place. Ink kept in such 
receptacles never gets thick or dirty, and the pen is never over- 
charged or underfed. These ink-wells with rubber tops can be 
obtained for about one shilling each, but for staff and committee 
use a better variety should be ordered as the rubber degenerates 
quickly under the chemical action of the ink. Ink-wells should 
preferably be associated with ^en-racks rather than with pen 
trays. A rack sorts the pens and pencils out automatically in 
a \dsible order, while a tray wastes a large amount of time 
annually, owing to the groping and examining and fruitless 
fumblings necessitated before the right pen or pencil is found 
among its fellows. One pen one place, is a good motto for any 
librarian. Of course the use of fountain pens saves time and 
trouble and every librarian ought to have one as a part of 
ordinary equipment. 

Pencils are supplied for both public and staff use. A hard 
pencil lasts much longer than a soft one, it does not require 
pointing so often, and writing done by its means does not blur 
or “ set off,’’ an advantage not to be despised. Red, blue, and 
other coloured crayon pencils should be kept for checking 
purposes. Ordinary pen-holders and hard and soft pen-points, 
as well as pencils are provided for the use of readers, although 
a certain amount of loss occurs, as pens and pencils quite natur- 
ally disappear. It is, however, a convenience to provide pens, 
especially in reference libraries which have reading-tables 
provided with sunk ink-wells (but precautions to save books 
from ink-stains are essential). 

Blotting paper, foolscap paper ruled faint, scribbling pads, 
and common white paper in sheets about 15 inches X 9 inches 
for mounting slips, should be provided among the writing 
materials of a library. 

375. Library Stationery Cabinet. — It is needless to set 
out in more detail the various desk accessories and miscellaneous 
stationery required in a library, and an enumeration of the 
stationery equipment which ought to be had for every library 
will suffice, although several of the things named, such as the 
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stationery case and the nest of drawers are superseded by tlie 
use of modern office desks designed to accommodate all forms 
of stationery, indexes and the miscellanea of office work. The 
wise librarian will watch ail the experiments in office stationery, 
record-keeping, and general mechanisation that are always 
being made, eliminating things that are not essential to his 
work, and improving those that are whenever he can. The 
list, then, is a check on things found useful which, however, 
may at any time be superseded or improved. 


Statioxeey Cabixet 


Paper clips. 

Stationery case. Por holding a 
supply of envelopes, note-paper 
etc. (large sizes). 

Numbering machine (five figures). 

Rubber dating stamps, with loose 
type and with band-changing 
apparatus. 

Rubber printing outfit. 

Nest of drawers, twelve in cabinet. 

Cash-box. 

Paper fasteners, comer clips, wire 
clips and brass clips. 

Red tape, several spools (for docu- 
ments only). 

Pins. 

Hand-rest for writing. 

Tape measure or good two-foot rale. 

Waste-paper basket. 

Dispatch basket (wicker), for hold- 
ing documents. 

Letter scales, weighing to eight 
pounds. 


Scissors. 

Paste in bottles. 

Rubber bands, assorted. 

Rubber erasers. 

Gummed labels, assorted sizes. 
Sealing wax. 

Twine of various thicknesses. 

Ruled quadrille or squared paper 
(for planning). 

Tracing paper or linen. 

Case of mathematical instruments. 
Paper knives. 

Bone folders. 

Leather book-carrying straps. 
Reading and magnifying glasses. 
Key rings and labels. 

Writing pads or tablets. 

Manuscript books of various sizes. 
8vo, 4to, folio, for odd record 
purposes. 

etc. etc. 


376. The typewriter and its accessories are to be taken for 
granted in all libraries ; and in connexion therewith its own 
special stationery, typewriting carbon, and stencilling papers, 
inks, etc. Most libraries of even medium size now employ a 
skilled stenographer who acts as secretary to the chief librarian, 
and manages the correspondence filing, the duplicating work, 
copies catalogue cards, etc. The larger libraries have several 
typists, and the modern cataloguing and order staffs do much of 
their work with the typewriter. The best typewriter is the 
cheapest machine in the long run, and it should be equipped 
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with carding and tabulating apparatus. Special “ carding ” 
typewriters — the Elliott is an example — are available and 
should be studied. Those which have more than one fount of 
t3rpe, as roman and italic, large and condensed types, have 
much to recommend them. Where much cutting of stencils for 
multiplying copies of lists or other material is done, the best 
results are attained by keeping a special machine exclusively 
for this work ; ordinary use blunts the cutting faces of the type. 
A duplicating machine is an invaluable accessory. For small 
libraries the flat stencil-duplicating machine, such as the 
Gestetner, will suffice, and probably the best copies of smaller 
work, card forms, etc., are obtained by this means. But for 
circulars, book-lists, programmes and other matters of which 


Date. 

Description. 

Price. 

Vendor. 

Location. 

i 

1 ! 

1 i 


£ 

s. d. 

i 




Fig. 143. — ^Inventory Book (Section 377). 


many copies are required a cyclostyle — ^there are several 
makes — is desirable, and the electrically-driven machine saves 
its cost in labour very quickly in libraries where thousands of 
copies are required. By its means topical reading lists and the 
many circulars which a live library desires to issue almost every 
week can be prepared and circulated widely with the utmost 
dispatch. Such a machine is one of the best investments a 
library can make. Larger libraries employ such simple printing 
machines as the Gammeter, but they occupy considerable 
time in type-setting. A cleanly and rapid machine for short 
runs (i,e., copies up to a hundred) is the Ormig duplicator,^ 
which is a sort of off-set printer easy to work. 

377. Records. — ^An inventory should be kept of aU supplies 
ordered, with dates and quantities, and a very good plan is to 
use the cards described below. These .could be ruled in a series 
of columns to show dates, quantities and prices, and kept in a 
box which would serve the double purpose of inventory and 
1 Manufactured by Block & Anderson. 
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supplies index. But there are other supplies besides stationery, 
etc., and these would have to be added. An inventory should 
be kept of all movable property belonging to the library, such 
as furniture, pictures and other articles. It could be ruled as 
shown in Fig. 143. 

The following is a good and simple method of keeping an 
inventory of supplies, and providing for their automatic 
renewal. Thin slips on tough paper are ruled and printed as in 
the examples shown (Figs. 144-5). 


PAPER 

Bescbiptiox — ^Foolscap, ruled faint and margin. 


Location 

4—2. 

Sample 359 


i 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Vendor, 

i 

Price. 1 

1906. 



i ; 


April 6 

2 Reams (A 6) 

Wicer 8/6 . 

— j 17 

{ j 

— 

Oct. 20 

2 „ (A 59) . 

„ 8/6 . 

1—17 

— 

1907. 





April 15 

2 „ (A 165) 

NobbsS/- . 

— 16 

i 


o 1 

i 



Pig. 144. — ^Front of Inventory Slip (Section 377). 
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This inventory does not prevent supplies from running out 
suddenly, and thereby producing undesirable misunderstand- 
ings. There are many ways of effecting this check, all more or 
less satisfactory, but none, perhaps, is quite so certain as an 
actual material check upon the running-out of supplies. In 
addition to the inventory it is necessary to establish “ emer- 
gency-supply ” cupboards, safely locked up, in which to place 
a small stock of everything which^is liable to run out. Attached 
to this emergency deposit should be a luggage label, or other 
conspicuous tag, bearing the words “ Foolscap, ruled faint, 
order No. 69, Stock exhausted. . . The blank space is for 
the date when the emergency supply is transferred to the 
ordinary stock. In course of time the accessible stock is used 
up, and the person who removes the last sheet, or the one who 
next goes, discovers the shortage, and is forced to ask the key- 
keeper of the emergency cupboards for the reserved stock. This 
is produced, and the label is dated and handed to the person 
responsible for ordering a fresh supply. 

378. All general library keys may be assembled on a special 
key-board. This should consist of a large board fitted with the 
necessary number of hooks, one for each key or group of keys, 
and a proper descriptive label and number should be pasted 
under each hook. The keys should be numbered and labelled 
to correspond, with ivory labels attached by rings to every key. 
In addition an alphabetical list should be fixed to the door of 
the key-board, so as to facilitate finding. 

In some libraries the departmental heads and assistants are 
provided with a master-key to all internal doors which concern 
them ; but keys which give access to the building as a whole 
should be limited to the chief librarian, the deputy librarian 
and the chief caretaker. A large building requires many keys, 
and a card-index entering the name of each key and the person 
who holds it, or its location, is a useful method of checking the 
safety of keys. When keys are removed from the building, they 
should be insured with one of the key insurance or registry 
offices. 

Out of this we may appropriately mention that a routine 
concerned with the care of every library building and with the 
due performance of its work should be devised and maintained. 
At precise hours the library departments should be opened and 
closed, and before a building is left all windows and doors should 
be examined and closed if necessary, furnaces or stoves 
examined, and lights extinguished in a definite order, and by a 
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person definitely responsible who is not allowed 5 except by the 
permission of his superior officer, to delegate it to anyone else. 
The hour of duty set for any member of staff means that he 
should be ready for work at that hour and not merely be in the 
building. The staff should kno'w how to use simple fire- 
appliances, and there should be a regular drill, so that in the 
event of fire every one knows how to behave and 'what records, 
books or other objects should be saved first. 

There are several minor matters of routine or arrangement 
not dealt with in other places. Clean dusters in plenty should 
be available throughout a library, and the staff should be 
required to use them on every possible occasion ; certainly a 
book should never be handed to a reader in a dusty condition, 
as not only may the reader be offended, but he must inevitably 
transfer the dust from the outside to the inside of the book in 
handling it. 

It is a good plan, whenever possible, to take very dusty books 
out to the open air, and beat them smartly together, tw^o at a 
time. This drives the dust out more effectually than anything 
else, but they ought not to be allowed to get very dusty. 
Vacuum cleaners are essential to-day for the systematic dusting 
of a library, and they should be in regular use ; but a powerful 
variety is necessary, as the smaller vacuum cleaners remove the 
top layer of dust as a rule, and leave a solid substratum. Wood 
block and linoleum covered floors when treated with wax 
polish do not require to be scrubbed, and with the help of the 
excellent electric polishers available, the surface remains smooth 
and cleaning is reduced to a minimum. There are various floor 
preparations which are said to be effectively sanitary and to 
keep down dust, and some of them do this so literally that they 
seem simply to hold dirt in suspension, and not only produce 
discoloration in the course of time, but a black greasy surface 
which will ruin any book that falls accidentally, leaves open, 
upon it. Where these are used periodical scrubbings, and even 
scrapings in some cases, should be arranged to restore the 
original colour of the flooring. 
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BOOKBINDING AND REPAIRING 

379. General. — One of the demands upon the income of a 
library which surprises the inexperienced is the cost of binding. 
In a new library a large sum must be allowed for this inevitable 
work ; for the modern book is so made that it rarely lasts a 
year in active use without requiring attention; and that is 
certainly so with fiction. It will be found that the second year 
finds these costs at their highest and the third only a little less. 
After that comes the average year when, as our figures in Sec- 
tions 64-66 show, the cost of binding absorbs approximately from 
6 to 7 per cent, of the library income. The binding required for 
books in public libraries differs from ordinary commercial book- 
binding or case-making in that the books are bound individually 
with reference to the use to be made of them ; and from artistic 
bookbinding, in that decoration, desirable as it is, must be 
subsidiary^to wearing quahty. . The first requirement here as 
in every library operation is suitability of the article to its 
purpose ; the binding must be strong in all cases but have 
special strength where it is subject, as many lending library 
books are, to much handling. The foundation of bookbinding 
strength lies in the sewing. When good sewing is achieved the 
material of the cover may depend upon the paper, the weight of 
the book and the amount of wear it is expected to encounter, 
as is shown below in Section 386. But, the necessary qualities 
being obtained, beauty in form and colour should be required. 
The repellent xmiform brown or black half-leather bindings of 
the past with their ugly utilitarian lettering are no longer 
tolerable in a day of many-coloured cloths, buckrams and 
leathers. The most beautiful things in a library should be its 
books ! 

380. For public library work only good binders experienced 
in this kind of bookbinding should be employed. In some 
places the work turned out by local binders is about as bad as 
it can well be, and is just as likely to lead to the rapid destruc- 
tion of books as to their preservation. Cheapness does not in 
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this matter necessarily mean economy, nor is good workmanship 
often an accompaniment of low prices. It may be said generally 
that library binding is one of the items of maintenance which 
no library can afford to have done cheaply and badly. It may 
be much better to send work to a recognized bookbinder at 
a distance, and even to pay carriage both ways, than to depend 
upon the local bookseller or stationer who only knows about 
the casing of magazines. A good binder will bind a book in a 
manner which will enable the boards to live as long as the 
leaves, while poor w’^orkmanship will shorten its existence. 

381. The question of binding books from the sheets, or 
rebinding in library style books issued in publishers’ cases before 
putting them in circulation, has been much debated, though it 
is really not a formidable or difficult matter. As it is difficult to 
foretell that a book is going to be much used, it is probably a 
mistake to have it re-bound, or specially bound from the sheets, 
until this important point has been settled. Time alone can do 
that, and there seems little to be gained in binding new books 
specially at the outset. Books in publishers’ cloth bindinp, 
when printed on paper of fair quality, will often circulate from 
twenty to forty times before they require to be rebound, and 
then when they are strongly rebound in leather or good cloth, 
the binding will outlast the inside. Claims have been advanced 
with regard to the durability of various styles of binding, but 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that the paper of the book and 
not the covers of the binding may form the weak point. 

The Great War rendered this paper problem an acute one. 
For a few years before 1914 librarians had induced a few 
publishers to produce some classes of books on a superior paper, 
and in a reinforced binding — ^that is, one according to the Society 
of Arts and Library Association recommendations — but the war 
conditions stopped all this and prevented the importation of 
paper and paper-materials. The most appalling rubbish was 
made to serve the purpose of book-paper, with disastrous results 
for almost all books published from 1915—19 and for some years 
after. Nor have book-papers of equal quality to those used 
before the War been re-introduced generally, but there has been 
definite improvement in the last few years and there are books, 
of which Cape’s edition of T. E. Lawrence’s Seven PiUars of 
Wisdom is an exaipple, which would do credit to any time of 
English book-production. 

Dirt is also as potent a factor as rough usage in shortening 
the life of a book, and no book’s existence can be prolonged 
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beyond a certain term of years when dirt and inferior paper are 
such important elements in the matter. The durability of new 
books re-bound in special materials has possibly been exag- 
gerated, and librarians and committees may, on the reasons 
given, prefer to adopt the ordinary method of allowing use to 
determine the books which require re-binding. But it should 
not be overlooked that when books are bound in special library 
binding they are serviceable without interruption for so long 
as they sur\dve. Many libraries are sorely discommoded 
by the labour involved in the preparing of books for the binder, 
and in the checking required on their return ; and books are 
often in the binder’s hands when they are needed. Experiments 
should, therefore, also be tried with special re-binding and 
other plans in order to ascertain what is best ; and a good 
general rule will probably emerge — ^no book should be bound 
so well that the cover is in a good condition long after the inside 
has been worn beyond redemption. 

382. It would be a valuable concession if publishers would 
issue some copies of every novel by well-known authors, printed 
on specially tough paper, and bound according to the specifica- 
tion given in Section 391. This would meet every need which 
exists for specially bound copies of popular books, and give the 
much more valuable advantage of editions printed on paper 
which is not mere rubbish. 

383. Home Binding. — ^The question of estabhshing a book- 
binding plant, for the purpose of conducting binding on the 
library premises, is one which affects only the large libraries of 
the country ; but large towns with a number of branch libraries 
may find it both economical and advantageous to establish 
binderies, if not for extensive operations in the binding of books, 
at least for their repair and re-casing. Home binderies more or 
less extensive have been established in several towns, and the 
experience gained in these places seems to vary considerably. 

Their advantages are obvious, apart from that of the con- 
venience of having the work done on the library premises ; 
the librarian can select the best materials and can supervise 
the work at every stage. Librarians who have established such 
a department are convinced not only of its convenience but 
also of its economy. When it is remembered that much other 
work than the actual binding and re-casing of books, such as 
illustration-mounting, ruling, magazine cover-making, etc., 
may be carried out in the home bindery, there is much to be 
said for it ; but until the experiment has been carried much 
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further home binding is not advocated save in the larger 
libraries. A joint-stock or co-operative bindery could possibly 
be worked with success by the London Metropolitan Borough 
Libraries ; in isolated provincial towns the plan is not so 
feasible. 

384. Repairing departments stand upon quite another foot- 
ing, and here there is safe ground for experiment with every 
prospect of success. Small repairing plants have been in opera- 
tion in many places for some tune with good results. Women 
workers are usually employed, who repair and re-case books, 
stitch pamphlets in covers, and even bind less important books 
which are not likely to be greatly used. Under a trade rule 
lettering and numbering cannot be done by wnmen binders. A 
repairing plant costs less than £100. Materials of course nm 
into a certain sum per annum, according to the nature and 
amount of w^ork done. 

385. Finishing, which includes lettering and numbering, can, 
however, sometimes be done by members of the library staff, 
although instruction is sometimes difficult to obtain owing to 
trade rules and the regulations of most polytechnic schools, 
which though supported by public funds, deny instruction to 
any save those actually engaged in particular trades. Perhaps 
the day will come when library schools will include this subject 
when dealing with bookbinding, typography and all allied 
practical arts. A complete finishing plant, including sets 
of numbers and alphabets, can be purchased at a sum which 
even small libraries can afford. The satisfaction of accomplish- 
ing on the premises the work of class lettering and numbering, 
which requires both care and neatness, is great. At any rate, 
inquiry should be made by librarians into the possibilities of 
establishing a finishing department, especially in cases where a 
systematic classification is used.^ 

386. Materials. — For public purposes book-covering 
materials should be of the most durable sorts, and it is not wise 
to employ many different varieties either of cloths or leathers. 
Ordinary binders’ cloth is nearly as satisfactory as anything else 
for preserving its colour, lettering and defying the pernicious 
effects of varying atmospheres and extremes of temperature. It 
will not stand much handling, however, and is very liable to 
wear out at the comers and joints, but it is the best material for 
collections of pamphlets, sets of publications, and other matter 

^ See “ Specification for the fittings of a small bindeiy,” by F. J. Wfilianison 
in LeatJm' for Librarms, 1905. 
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which is not constantly handled. Smooth varieties are prefer- 
able to rough or patterned kinds, as being less liable to harbour 
dust. Apart from ordinary binders’ cloth, the best known 
varieties are linen cloths, buckrams and Pegamoid and Rexine 
cloths. Pegamoid and Rexine cloths are treated in a special 
way with some preparation of celluloid to render them imper- 
vious to dirt and moisture, and for novels of the less important 
kind, they will outlast the leaves. Leather, which is peculiarly 
susceptible to the sulphuric acid which is present in some 
volume in the air of towns, should not be placed upon little- 
used books, and many libraries which formerly used it for long 
sets have discarded it in favour of legal buckram, or such a 
material as Winterbottom’s washable cloth. A certain amount 
of handling is necessary for the preservation of most leathers, 
as the animal grease from the hands is a preservative, and they 
deteriorate if this is not forthcoming. 

387. The principal leathers used for public library bindings 
are pig-skin, persian and levant moroccos, and roan. Calf, 
russia and other fancy leathers are not used, as they turn brittle 
under the influence of heated and dry air, and crumble to pieces. 
They are, moreover, costly and otherwise unsuitable. The 
leathers recommended should be used according to the books 
which they have to cover, and the following list will give an idea 
of the best classes for which to use each kind : 

Levant morocco, or real morocco, made from goat-skin. This 
material should be used for very valuable books which 
require a handsome and dignified binding. It is very 
durable, but expensive for ordinary work. A cheaper 
reliable form is niger, which is tough, durable, and 
suitable for general use. 

Persian morocco, made from sheep-skin, is not so dear or so 
good as levant morocco, but is a durable and satisfactory 
leather if a good quality is procured. It should be used 
for popular books in the non-fictional classes of the lend- 
ing department. Heavy books can be bound in this 
leather, but pig-skin is better. The more it is handled 
the better it wears and keeps its condition. 

Roan is a kind of inferior sheep-skin, with a different grain 
and surface from Persian morocco, and is a cheap 
leather for certain classes of books, such as the less 
popular works of travel, science, theology, fiction, etc. 
It is unsuitable for heavy books, and not to be recom- 
mended for any kind of l^ok. 
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Pig-skin is the strongest leather of ail and also the most 
durable for much-used heavy books; but librarians 
should make certain that real pig-skin is supplied. Its 
price is rather more than that of good Persian morocco. 
Ail reference works, such as dictionaries, atlases, direc- 
tories, and other volumes which are being constantly 
handled, may well be bound in this. 

All leathers specified for bookbinding should be of the acid- 
free description recommended by the Society of Arts Committee 
(1898-1900) and the Sound Leather Committee of the Library 
Association. Simiach-tanned leathers are now to be had with a 
special guarantee from the makers. Experiments in the tanning, 
dyeing and methods of preser\dng book-leathers are still being 
made by the British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Associa- 
tion, and the time is not far away when it will be possible to 
require binders to use a protected leather likely to resist ordinary 
atmosphere contaminations. 

Other binding materials, such as vellum, parchment, canvas 
and patent leathers of various kinds, are not often required 
in ordinary libraries but are sometimes used to produce a 
character or period effect which is quite justified. This how- 
ever is a matter for special decision and advice from experts and 
need not be considered here. Preservatives for use on leathers 
exist, and some have been successful, but others have been 
found to be hurtful rather than helpful. Leather bindings 
which get dry and worn will improve if treated with ordinary 
vaseline, which should be rubbed well into the texture of the 
leather with the fingers, and when it has soaked in, should be 
wiped with a soft cloth. Covers of paper or cloth are sometimes 
used to protect the bindings. This has given rise to the prac- 
tice of issuing such paper covers loaded with advertisements 
which produce some revenue to the library and even more 
to the advertising agents. They are useful to protect books in 
bad weather, of course. If they are used, the librarian may well 
remember that a public library is one of the most valuable 
advertising fields in a town and these covers should not merely 
be ‘‘ provided free ” ; they should be paid for handsomely by 
the contractors. Revenue from such sources may by some be 
thought to counterbalance the disadvantage that the covers 
disguise the identity of books, are untidy and otherwise un- 
pleasant and some people cannot read a volume so covered. 

388. Class Ck)lours. — ^A certain advantage is gained by 
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binding each class of books in some appropriate colour. Thus, 
Science may be light brown or fawn colour ; Fine Arts, orange ; 
Social Science, light green, and so on to any degree, but if this 
is done there must be a distinct understanding as to what 
constitutes a particular colour, as there are many reds, greens, 
etc., and it is desirable at least that sets, i.e., all the volumes of 
a work, should be uniform. Otherwise, uniformity means 
rigidity and dullness and should be avoided. Many variations 
of colours, and even blendings of them, will occur to the reader, 
as colours for particular authors, striking contrasts of main 
classes, divisions and sub-division of subjects. Modern binders 
have introduced what they call ‘‘ brighter bindings,” with much 
gold tooling, and some reproduce, in durable materials of course, 
exact copies of publishers’ bindings. Every firm of bookbinders 
provides a series of specimen materials in which stuff and colour 
have index numbers and consistent colour work is easily 
obtained. 

389. Lettering and Numbering. — ^When lettering and 
numbering have to be done apart from the re-binding, they can 
be executed by the staff after a little practice, as pointed out in 
Section 385. The object of lettering is to facilitate the finding 
of books, and for this reason it should be clear and bold. It is 
also possible by means of a little variation to obtain a certain 
amount of class-guiding in the system of lettering, and it should 
be made an invariable principle in every public library to adopt 
a certain order of particulars on the backs of books, and stick to 
the order. Too often this important matter is left to the fitful 
fancy of the binder’s finisher, with the result that very fre- 
quently the author’s name appears in all the panels in rotation. 
The series of suggestions given in Fig. 146 is offered as a basis 
on which any librarian can build a system of his own. The 
letterings are arranged to provide for titles, authors, volume 
numbers, class numbers, and dates of publication when neces- 
sary, and to show : 1, volume numbers ; 2, dating of a serial ; 
3, an important editor of a classic ; 4, a special feature not 
conveyed by the title — “ short stories ” ; 5, an ‘‘ omnibus ” 
book under a general title ; 6, a sequel ; 7, contents of one 
volume of a several- volumed set ; 8, an elucidatory sub-title ; 
9, subject not revealed by title ; 10, real and best known names ; 
11, date covered by travels, etc. ; 12, subject of a novel ; 13, two 
authors and covering dates ; 14, an imitation, sometimes 
desirable, of the original binder’s lettering ; and 15, lettering 
for music and other thin volumes. Class letters and numbers, 
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Fit}. 146 (1).— Bpecimens of Class Lettering and Numbering (l^'tHiioii 380). 
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occupy one definite place on each book, which is not subject 
to variations in height when appearing on books of different 
sizes. The markings here figured for the backs of books are 
arranged so that titles occupy the leading panel in all classes 
and thus correspond with the great majority of the books as 
issued by publishers. 

All these particulars are not always necessary, and some 
librarians deliberately omit class figures and arranging letters, 
but the examples afford suggestions that can be adapted to 
individual requirements where they are used. As a general 
practice it is laid down that the class letter and number should 
occupy the same relative position whatever the size of the 
volume, namely, about two inches from the foot, and that all be 
boldly lettered with the first three letters of the author’s sur- 
name, or numbers from an author table, while Individual 
Biography only should be similarly marked with the surname 
letters of the subject of the biography, but not the author, save 
in the case of autobiographies, letters, etc. If accession numbers 
are added they can be placed out of the way in the top half- 
panel, while shelf colours for open access can be added at the 
points suggested in Section 296. 

390 . The principal alternative method is that mentioned in 
the chapter on classification (Section 294), where the book is 
lettered in accordance with what is thought to be the natural 
process in arranging and finding books. Thus a book is arranged 
on the shelves first by its class, second by its author, third by its 
title, except in the case of individual biography, w-here the name 
of the biographee takes the panel which in other books is devoted 
to the author, and that of the author takes the panel below the 
title. Fig. 147 will indicate sufficiently the appearance of such a 
lettering scheme, and will show how it subordinates ordinary 
usage to library purposes, especially in the third example. 

No. 3 brings Dowden’s book into the group of Shakespearean 
books, and shows the spelling of the name preferred in the 
catalogue for the heading ; and No. 4 shows the method of 
indicating both the real name of the author, which is the 
catalogue heading and arranging name, and also the author’s 
pseudonym, 

391 . Specification. — Sometimes a library authority insists 
that all binding must be done by tender. It must be recognized, 
however, that binding is a very varied matter, some books 
requiring special treatment, and that binders are equaly varied 
in their ability to do special work. The best results can only 
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be obtained if the librarian has power to send certain classes of 
work to the firms best qualified to deal with them. So far as 
general binding is concerned, the present-day combination of 
master-binders has levelled up prices until every binder quotes 
practically^ the same figures ; so there does not seem much to 
be gained by tenders, except that legal formality which is so 
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Fig. 147. — Specimens of Class Lettering and ISTimi'bering (Section 390). 

much approved by public authorities. If it is used, book- 
binding specification should include every point which has any 
bearing on the cost, finish and workmanship of the books. The 
specification of the Society of Arts and that drafted by Mr. 
Douglas Cockerell are very good, and many of their points 
could be included in a specification for library binding. As 
requirements differ in every library, it is impossible to attempt 
the drafting of a model specification which wiU meet every 
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case, but the details set out in the following draft may prove 
useful and suggestive : 

DRAFT BOOKBIXDIXG SPECIFICATION. 

To the Public Libraries Committee 


of Date ‘ 

Gentlemen, 

undertake to bind books for the Public Libraries 

Committee in the manner specified below, at the prices stated in the 
annexed schedule, for one year from to 


All books to be well beaten or rolled, and care taken to avoid set-off of 
ink in new books. 

To be sewn one-sheet-on, on strong tapes ; the first and last sheets to 
be enclosed at back in paper strips. All sections broken at the back to 
be enclosed in strips, and neatly overcast, not less than four stitch^ to 
the inch, before being sewn to the tap^. Four tapes to be allowed for 
crown 8vos ; other sizes in proportion. The tap^ to be firmly secured 
between the back and front boards, which must be carefully split to receive 
them. 

In leather-hound books, the hacks to be made close and flexible, without 
bands, save in cases to he separately notified, but with blind fillets in 
imitation of hands. Leathers as specified in schedule, with smooth cloth 
sides to match colour of leathers. 

In cloth- or pegamoid-bound books, the backs to be made open, with 
suitable linings. Edges to be very carefully cut, sprinkled and burnished, 
but only when the margins are not too small ; otherwise to be left with 
proof and top edge only smoothed. 

End-papers to be of stout, coloured, marbled or printed paper, with at 
least one white leaf before and after the printed matter. (Or as an 
alternative — ^the special library end-papers to be used in aU books re-bound, 
etc.) 

linen or other strong cloth joints in all books. 

Lettered in gold with author’s name, title, ckss numbers, initials, etc., 
as per separate diagram showing arrangements of lettering for each class. 
The colours of leathers and cloths for each class to be as specified in the 
diagram. The order of lettering and colours to be maintained unl^ 
altered by the instructions, and class letters and numbers to be placed at 
a uniform, height of two inches from the foot of each book, irrespective of 
size. 

Include all wrappers, canceEed matto, and advertisement pages of 
certain magazines at the end of volumes, in their published order. 

All materials used to be of the best quality, and the work d<me care- 
fully and promptly. Deficiencies and irr^laiities in books, if any, to be 
reported to the librarian. , 
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ScOaUDULE OE Peices 


Sizes. 

Half 

Levant 

Morocco. 

Half 

Persian 

Morocco. 

Half 

Pig-skin. 

Half 

Niger. 

02 O 

Best 

Ordinary 

Cloth.' 

Fcap.8vo(6i''xr) . 

Grown 8vo (7^ x 4J") 
Post8vo(8'^x5") . 

Demy 8vo (9" x 6") 

Medium 8vo(9J"x 6") 

Royal 8vo (10" x6J") 
Imperial 8 vo ( 1 1" x 7^" ) . 

Quarto (ll"x8i") . 

Foho (13"x8"). 

1 







Prices of other sizes to he in proportion. 

Extras : 

Per iach for folios over thirteen inches. 

For lettering large initials in classes 800 and 920 . . . per hundred. 
For mending tom or broken leaves. 

For guarding plates in linen or jaconet, per dozen. 

For mounting and dissecting maps, etc., on fine linen, per sq. foot. 
. . . For extra thickness, i£ books more than half the width 
of boards. ... 


Each lot of binding to be finished and returned within weeks 

from the date of order. 

Should there be any extras chargeable beyond those provided for in 
this specification, they must be reported to the librarian before the work 
is proceeded with. 

Samples of the manner in which propose to bind books in 

accordance with this specification are sent herewith. 

,, Signature of firm. 


Some libraries use vellum instead of leather corners, while 
others have the corners of the leaves neatly rounded like a pack 
of modern playing cards, and some have the boards rounded to 
correspond. It is a good plan to have the corners of the leaves 
slightly rounded, but added corners of vellum are disliked by 
binders as difficult to work and often result in the roughing-up 
of the cloth which fits down to their edges, and there is no great 
benefit arising from the rounding of the corners of the covers. 
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Other points will doubtless arise in the practice of every library, 
and these must be provided for as thought best. Metal corner- 
pieces let in between the split boards are not recommended. 

392. Records and Checks. — ^When a lot of books for 
binding is sent out it must be accompanied by a set of instruc- 


1 Date when 


Class 


1 Date 

1 sent. 

i 

Lettering. 

and No. 

Instruction. 

I Returned. 


i 

I 


Fig. 148. — Binding Sheet (Section 392). 
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Fig. 149. — ^Binding Order Book (Section 392). 
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tions to the binder, and a copy of this must be retained at the 
library as a record and to check the books when returned. The 
most usual plan is to send out a binding sheet, ruled as in 


NEWTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Central. no. 2987 

style ^ Colour I 

Price ‘ Binder 


PERSONAL 

AND 

BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


HENDERSON 


658 


Other Instructions 

Oversew 

Fig. 150. — Binding Order Slip (Section 392). 


Fig. 148, on which are entered the particulars of the books 
requiring binding. These particulars are also entered in a 
binding book, ruled exactly the same as the sheets, and in the 
last column of this the books are marked off as returned. This 
result, and an actual facsimile copy, may be obtained by using 
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a duplicating book, the sheet sent to the binder being so per- 
forated as to be easily removable. The double copying involved 
in making out two separate sheets is thus avoided. It is usual to 
make the binder’s messenger check over and sign for every lot 
of books at the end of the page. Another method, which pos- 
sesses the advantage of enabling the binder to distribute the 
work in his workshop, and makes every book carry its own 
instruction, is as follows : Procure a large book of perforated 
slips with a counterpart page, unperforated, behind every page 
of slips, in the style of a inanifold order book. Have these pages 
ruled as in Fig. 149, and progressively numbered. 

An alternative method is to use separate order slips, one for 
each book, ruled to show the panels on its back, and in each 
panel the appropriate particulars are entered as in the example 
(Fig. 150). The purport of the slips may be entered briefly in a 
binding book ruled to show title, class and date returned, with 
a column for a consecutive number, which of course would be 
written on the corresponding slip. When an order for binding 
is being made up each book is entered on a numbered slip, 
pen-carbon or other copying paper being placed between the 
slips and the counter-part below. Dates can be stamped to 
save time. The slips are then detached and placed in the 
books to which they refer. An ordinary order form is then made 
out in some such terms as : 

Mr. will please hind as per contract and separate instruc- 
tions the books sent herewith, comprising numbers. to 

The binder’s messenger can sign the book on the last counter- 
foil, in a form like this : 

Received on from the Public Library 

volumes for binding. 

Or a rubber stamp with these words and blanks can be used. 
The object of the progressive number is to afford a ready means 
of identifying instructions and ascertaining in an easy manner 
the number of books bound in any one year. These numbers 
may also be written in ink at the end of the letterpress of each 
book, as a means of ascertaining how often any book has been 
re-bound. The price, if carried into the colunrn reserved for 
the progressive number in the counterpart, will also be a useful 
record to keep. By simply referring to the progressive numbers 
it is possible to ascertain the price paid for successive re-bindings 
and to keep a check on the whole of the work. 
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393. Repairs should not be entered in this book. It is better 
to use an ordinary order sheet and copy it in the press order 
book. It can be headed : 

Mr. .-will please re-case the following books : 

or 

Mr .will please repair the following books, as per instruc- 

tions added to each : 

394. Miscellaneous. — ^Tape or ribbon book-marks are 
sometimes placed in public library books, but a much more 
obvious and useful plan is to print a special book-mark with a 
folding-over tab, which can be placed in all books which are 
issued, and not confined simply to those which are re-bound. 
A good form of marker can have one or two pointed rules for 
the due care and preservation of books printed on a conspicuous 
part. 

Some firms give away book-marks of various kinds, and many 
publishers insert advertising cards which serve as markers. 
Large towns that approve the practice can invite an advertising 
agent to supply large numbers of book-marks, and to pay well 
for the privilege, the ^ agent being allowed most of the space 
on them for advertisements from which he draws the revenue. 

395. Special end-papers have been introduced in a few 
libraries to be placed in re-bound books. They serve the pur- 
pose of an ownership mark more effectually than a book-plate, 
but, of course, they can only be used in the books which 
happen to require re-binding. Croydon once used quite an 
elaborate design, giving compartments showing the arms, 
monogram and a view of the town hall. End-papers of this 
kind are a luxury which few public libraries can afford. 

396. An effective way of placing an indelible mark of owner- 
ship upon a public library book is to impress a blind stamp upon 
the outside front board. This can be done by means of a screw- 
press and a special die, and need not cost more than £10. Any 
member of the staff can impress such a stamp, and it is better 
than confining this mark of ownership simply to books which 
have been re-bound. A circular stamp is best, as it will always 
appear straight. 
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DIVISION VIII 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

CHAPTER XXIII 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

398. General. — The Libraries Acts empowers library 
authorities to make rules and regulations for the working of 
libraries. There are two main purposes in view : to give 
citizens the most advantageous use of the library and its con- 
tents, and to prescribe only such conditions as shall prevent 
abuse and protect buildings, books and furniture. The tend- 
ency of modern practice is to reduce rules to these essentials 
so that barriers between the readers and the freest use of books 
are broken down. Indeed, it may be better to lose a few books^ 
yearly than to protect them by troublesome regulations from 
the few dishonest people who may live in the community. 

399. Hours. — ^The number of hours during which municipal 
libraries remain open to the public varies according to local 
conditions, staff and funds. In small places, with scanty popu- 
lations and little libraries with only one attendant, a few hours 
open at night on certain weekdays, according to requirements, 
may serve. In towns of a fair size, of say from 10,000 to 30,000 
people, the reading rooms may be open all day uninterruptedly 
from 10 to 9 or even 10, but the lending library may be open 
only from about 10 to 2 and from 5 to 9. In large towns of 
over 40,000 inhabitants, the libraries may remain open all day 
from early morning till late at night — say from 9 a.m. till 
9 or 10 p.m. for newsrooms ; 9 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m. for reference 
libraries ; 10 a.m. till 9 p.mu for lending libraries ; and 4 till 
7 p.m. for children’s departments. Formerly the universal 
hour for closing reading rooms and reference libraries was 10 
and for lending libraries 9, but, since the war, earlier closing of 
business houses and shops has made earlier closing of libraries 
practicable and in some towns 9 is the latest hour to which they 
remain open and lending libraries close at any time between 
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7 and 9. There are usually no interruptions to these services, 
either in the way of half- or whole-day closing to suit the staff, 
or any irregularity in hours ; the principle being held that the 
library should be open at any time in a working-day. In large 
towns there is no necessary connexion between the public hours 
and the staff, and in an important matter of this kind the policy 
of employing extra assistance, in order to keep the library open 
aU day and every day without overworking the staff, should 
not be questioned. It may be argued that if one town of a 
certain size can keep its pubhc libraries open all day and every 
day (save Sundays and holidays, of course) every similar town 
and all larger ones can easily do likewise, but this is not 
invariably the case. A well-constructed time-sheet will often 
remove difficulties which may seem to arise from under-staffing 
or other conditions. 

At the same time, to dogmatize upon the question of hours is 
unwise, as local circumstances condition the question. The 
recent movements in the industrial and commercial worlds, 
as has been suggested, have reduced working hours, and most 
people are now at liberty before 7 p.ni., a fact which does 
away with the necessity ^ if not the convenience, of keeping 
libraries open to very late hours. Again, a suburban library, 
with a population which returns from a neighbouring city in 
the evenings, has need to be open later than one, say, in the 
city itself. On the other hand- if only adequate staffs could be 
employed a case could possibly be made for keeping the library 
open always, but this does not seem to be an immediate prospect. 
The matter is one of pubhc convenience, and if it is remembered 
that to have the library fully used is the ideal, the hours will 
be chosen well. There are always readers who prefer to use 
the library in the last hour of its day, whatever that hour may 
be ; if the closing hour is nine, they wiU arrive at 8.45 ; if 
eight, at 7.45 and so on ; it is a curious, not uncommon huma,n 
trait, which may be borne in mind when hours are being 
arranged. 

400. Age Limits. — ^Formerly persons under eighteen or 
sixteen were forbidden the use of pubhc libraries ; now such 
high limits are very uncommon, though fourteen is stiU fre- 
quently seen in rules. Local conditions receive due considera- 
tion in this matter, though it is difficult to think of any circum- 
stance which calls for any distinction being made between 
children of twelve and those of fourteen years of age. There 
are hundreds of bright, inteUigent lads and girls of twelve who 
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are the equals in knowledge and ability of their fellows of 
thirteen and fourteen years of age ; in fact, children do not 
fit, intellectually, into age-compartments ; their capacities are 
surprisingly individual. The entire abolition of age limits in 
lending libraries is sometimes advocated, subject to the reserva- 
tion that the librarian should have discretionary power to refuse 
to issue books to any child unable to read and write. There 
is, however, a certain amount of trouble and inconvenience to 
adults resulting from the admitting of young children in open 
access adult libraries without separate junior accommodation ; 
moreover where such access is given, parents should be advised 
that they are responsible for what their children read, as a 
public library cannot be selected by the standard of the boy or 
girl. The modern novelist has made this an acute question in 
some places. Separate children’s libraries are the solution of 
the difficulty, and, when these can be provided, the age limit 
downwards can be abolished so far as they are concerned, 
although it is sometimes, for no very sensible reason, fixed at 
nine, while the limit for the adult library can be raised to 
fourteen. Adequate provision should be made for inter- 
changing, and all necessary facilities provided for enabling 
intelligent young people under the limit to procure suitable 
more advanced books if desired ; and, on the other side of the 
account, for allowing adults to revive their youth by permitting 
their access to the works of Ballantyne, Henty and other 
authors. 

401. There is more to be said for keeping age-limits high in 
reference libraries and reading rooms, especially when there are 
separate children’s rooms. But, generally speaking, there is 
no strong reason for excluding well-conducted boys or girls 
from a popular reading room, whatever their ages may be, 
provided they do not come during school hours, or do not other- 
wise make the library a place in which to hide from some duty. 
In some libraries, with age limits of twelve, fourteen or over, it 
is the practice to turn away younger children from news and 
reading rooms in cases where they are accompanied by their 
parents or elders. This is an abuse of a rule which was only 
intended to protect readers from the noisy incursions of irre- 
sponsible youngsters, who are wont to stray into public places 
out of sheer devilment, or accident, or excess of curiosity. The 
age limit for a reference library designed for students, with 
open access to the shelves, may be fixed at fourteen or sixteen, 
with discretionary power to the librarian to grant permits to 
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any studious youngster under that age. Where access to public 
reading rooms and children’s departments is easy, there seems 
no good reason for throwing open the reference library to all, 
unless under the safeguards suggested. 

402. The Borrowing Right. — There are points in con- 
nexion with the borrowing rights of various classes of citizens 
which it is desirable to notice, especially as they have much 
bearing on a library’s poprdarity and good management. In 
almost every town the borrowing right is extended without 
charge, as the law prescribes, to householders, their families, 
and to lodgers and other non-householding residents. It may 
also be extended without charge to employees in the town who 
live elsewhere, and to non-resident scholars and students at 
schools or similar institutions in the town, and this is usually 
done. No argument is needed for this to-day, as all these are 
useful citizens who contribute to the town’s income. The 
extension of the right to persons living outside and not con- 
nected with the town is dealt with later. 

403. Teachers and others engaged in educational work, as 
well as serious students, should be dealt with generously and 
should, where the book stock allows, be lent as many books as 
they need at a time. In one town, at least, the occasional 
American practice, of allowing every reader to take as many 
books at a time as he desires, has been adopted ; without ill 
effects, because few people care to be loaded with volumes 
that they will not have time to read, and relatively fewer do 
comparative reading on any large scale. From six to twelve 
works are frequently required by a teacher in preparing a 
subject, or a student engaged in comparative reading ; and he 
should be allowed to have them, the most liberal interpreta- 
tion possible being given to this privilege. Obviously no 
reader should be permitted to make his needs an excuse for 
borrowing batches of current and popular works to the detri- 
ment of other readers, but it is better to risk even this than to 
fail him in what may be an important matter. Such readers 
reach farther than the average individual. 

404. Formerly before a reader, otherwise qualified, was 
allowed to borrow books he was required to obtain the guaran- 
tee of one or two ratepayers who affirmed his suitability and 
undertook financial responsibility for books borrowed. In 
most cases this has been reduced to one guarantor, but in 
some the guarantee has been dispensed with, the simple recom- 
mendation of a ratepayer only being required, and in others 
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only a declaration that he will observe the rules, is required 
of any person who can prove his address to be in the district. 
Where a guarantee is enforced the form should state a Unlit 
of liability — ^the amount being usually £2. In some towns a 
deposit, usually of ten shillings, is accepted in lieu of a 
guarantee. Opinions differ on this matter and we do not 
attempt to pronounce upon it, but there is no doubt that to 
obtain guarantors is a vexatious impediment to many would-be 
readers. 

There are other antiquated and needless restrictions in con- 
nexion with the borrowing right which need not be specified at 
length, but are grouped together here as examples of bad rules 
for which there is little justification. 

1. The illegal charge of Id. or 2d. for tickets or voucher forms, stiU 
levied in some places in defiance of the Public Libraries Act, 1892, 
Section 11, Sub-section (3) ; and various judicial decisions. 

2. Requiring more than three days’ notice before issuing a borrower’s 
ticket. 

3. Limiting the time for reading books to less than fourteen days. 

4. Refusing to renew books by post-card, letter, telephone, or messenger, 
and requiring that the actual books shall be brought back to be 
redated. 

5. The imposition of fines of vexatious amount for overdue books. 
(This question is further considered in Section 405.) 

6. Refusing to exchange books on the same day as that on which they 
are issued. (As the books which are brought back for exchange are 
usually those which the borrowers have read previously, the rule 
causes irritation out of all proportion to any inconvenience its abolition 
would cause to the library.) 

7. Allowing only one volume of a work on one ticket at a time to 
borrowers. 

8. Restricting the number of books which a reference reader may have at 
one time. 

405. Fines and Penalties. — ^Fines are imposed in most 
libraries for the undue detention of books by readers. If they 
are levied with discretion and in connexion with a lending time 
of not less than a fortnight, there is much to be said for their 
imposition. In some towns they contribute quite effectively 
to the library revenue, and, although James Duff Brown held 
that they should not be imposed, there is every justification 
for them if they are primarily regarded as a penalty for entrench- 
ing upon the rights of other readers, and not as a means of 
raising revenue. Cases are known to every librarian where a 
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popular book has been passed by its original borrower round a 
whole circle of readers, or where it has been put aside and 
forgotten. As rules are made in the interest of the whole 
body of readers, and as every reader has promised to keep 
them, infringement should carry a penalty ; and if that penalty 
goes to buy more books, every reader is benefited by fines. 
The alternative is not to charge them and to chide readers for 
their unsocial conduct when* the detained books are returned ; 
a practice which has little to commend it, and however skilfully 
done may provoke trouble. Of course, fines should be reason- 
able, and a charge of one penny per week or part of a week 
after the fortnight allowed is reasonable, with an increasing 
charge after the first week or fortnight in excess. The librarian 
should have discretion to remit fines in cases where illness or 
unavoidable cause of detention is shown. 

406. Holiday and Sunday Opening. — ^Whether libraries 
are to be opened or not on public holidays and Sundays is 
largely a matter for local option. In some places libraries have 
been experimentally opened on public holidays on the plea 
that many persons are unable to use them at any other time, 
and the result has been anything but encouraging. In other 
places, like ‘seaside and holiday resorts, they have been open 
on such holidays, with decided advantage to trippers seeMng 
shelter from inclement weather. Generally speaking, all 
libraries should be closed on public hohdays, on the grounds 
that a general hohday should be generally observed as such. 
If any exception to this were made it would be to open only on 
wet and stormy public holidays, but never on Good Friday, 
Christmas, and in the case of Scotland, New Year’s Day. . The 
public holidays in Britain are too few and far between to effect 
any radical influence upon libraries or readers. 

407. Sundays present rather different conditions ; there are 
more of them, and they come at regular intervals. Experience 
and several ofi&cial enquiries seem to prove that readers in 
general do not want libraries on Sundays ; and in a number of 
towns where opening on that day has been tried it has been 
abandoned owing to the small attendances. Neighbourhoods, 
however, may differ in their needs and only local experiment 
can prove conclusively the need or otherwise. Committees 
will not readily incur the expense of such opening at the behest 
of the societies which exist to create as well as to meet the 
alleged needs of the people on Sunday ; because few people 
are now unable to visit libraries on weekdays. Where Sunday 
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opening exists, or has existed, it has never been applied to 
lending or children’s departments, and rarely to the reference 
library ; usually the newsroom — ^the least valuable depart- 
ment — has been open certain hours of the day (3 to 9) ; and, 
except in seaside places where the library may serve as a 
shelter for visitors — which is not an obvious library purpose — 
the hours are curtailed during the lighter months. 

Should the Sunday opening question become a burning one 
in any town, arrangements might be made to open the reading 
room and reference library, provided at least 500 citizens take 
out tickets as an earnest of their intention to use the library. 
It is doubtful if in any town Sunday opening has been limited 
to students and other inquirers, but it would form a reasonable 
manner of settling a difficult question should opinion be sharply 
divided. 

The opening of the library on holidays and Sundays would 
of course involve special arrangements for staff and for heating, 
lighting and cleaning ; staff is usually paid at double the ordin- 
ary rates or has double time off in compensation ; although 
some authorities make Sunday duty to be paid at ordinary 
rates a condition of the engagement of their staff. 

408. Enforcement of Rules : Bye-laws. — ^Authorities 
have power to make rules and regulations, but they are not 
legally valid except as the general law allows and they must be 
supported by byelaws, although in quite a number of cases the 
magistrates have upheld them with regard to the recovery of 
books lost and guaranteed and in connexion with damage to 
library property. The Act of 1901, however, provides for the 
approval of bye-laws by the Board of Education. A model set 
is obtainable from the Board and embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the Library Association made in 1930. A complete 
set of these bye-laws, with the necessary endorsements and 
(in clause 17) repeal appears as follows : 

Made under Section 3 of the Public Libraries Act, 1901, by the Mayor, 

Aldermen and Burgesses of the Borough of , acting by the 

Council (hereinafter referred to as the Library Authority) relating to all 
the libraries for the time being under their control. 

1. A person shah not engage in audible conversation in any reading 
room in the library, after having been requested not to do so by an officer 
or servant of the Library Authority. 

2. A person shah not wilfuhy obstruct any officer or servant of the 
Library Authority in the execution of his duty or wilfuhy disturb, in- 
terrupt or annoy any other person in the proper use of the library. 
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3. A person shall not cause or allow any dog or other animal belong- 
ing to him or under his control to enter or remaiu in the library, or bring 
into any part of the library a bicycle or other wheeled vehicle or con- 
veyance. 

4. A person other than an officer or servant of the Library Authority 
shall not enter or remain in any part of the library not set apart for the 
use of the public. 

5. A person shall not smoke, strike a light or spit in any part of the 
library. 

6. A person shall not carelessly or negligently soil, tear, cut, deface, 
damage, injure, or destroy any book, newspaper, magaziue, pamphlet, 
map, chart, plan, engraving, etching, print or other document forming 
part of the contents of the library. 

7. A person other than an officer or servant of the Library Authority 
shall not affix or post any bill, placard or notice to or upon any part of 
the library. 

8. A person who is offensively unclean in person or in dress, or who 
is suffering from an offensive disease, shall not enter or use the hbrary. 

9. A person shall not lie on the benches, chairs, tables or floor of the 
hbrary. 

10. A person shah not partake of refreshment in the hbrary. 

11. A person shah not give a false name or address for the purpose 
of entering any part of the hbrary or obtaining any privilege therefrom. 

12. A person shah not make a tracing of any portion of a book without 
the permission of the hbrarian. 

13. A person other than an officer or servant of the Library Authority 
shah not, unless duly authorised, take any book from any lending or home- 
reading department of the hbrary. 

14. A person other than an officer or servant of the Library Authority 
shah not take any book from the reference or reading room of the hbrary. 

15. Every person who shah offend against any of the foregoing bye- 
laws shah be hable for every such offence to a penalty of Eive Pounds. 

Provided nevertheless that the Court of Summary Jurisdiction before 
whom any proceedings may be taken in respect of any such offence may, 
if the Court think fit, adjudge the payment of any sum less than the 
fuh amount of the penalty imposed by this bye-law. 

16. Every person who shah commit any offence against the Libraries 
Offences Act, 1898, or against any of the foregoing byelaws may be ex- 
cluded or removed from the hbrary by any officer or servant of the Library 
Authority in any one of the several cases heremafter specified, that is to 
say: 

(1) Where the offence is committed within the view of such officer 
or servant and the name and residence of the person committing the offence 
are unknown to and cannot readily be ascertained by such officer or servant. 

(2) Where the offence is committed within the view of such officer 
or servant and from the nature of such offence or from any other fact of 
which such officer or servant may have knowledge or of which he may be 
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credibly informed there may be reasonable ground for belief that the 
continuance in the library of the person committing the offence may result 
in another offence against the Act or against the byelaws or that the 
exclusion or renaoval of such person from the library is otherwise necessary 
as a security for the proper use and regulation thereof. 

17. From and after the date of the confirmation of these byelaws, 
the byelaws relating to libraries which were made by the Council on the 
twenty-seventh day of April, 1926, and were confirmed by the Board of 
Education on the fifteenth day of June, 1926, shall be repealed. 


THE CORPORATE SEAL of the 

Borough of was 

affixed hereto by Order of the 
Council this Ninth day of March, 
1931. 


© 


T. ARTHUR LEWIS, 

A. J. CAMDEN FIELD, 


Members of the Councih 


J. M. NEWNHAM, Toim Glerk. 


Confirmed by the Board of Education 
this 27th day of April, 1931. 

W. RITCHIE. 


© 


409. — In the Scotch Act very full provisions are made for 
■the confirmation and enforcement of bye-laws. Clause 22 of 
the Act of 1887 reads : “It shall be lawful for the committee 
to make bye-laws for regulating all or any matters and things 
whatsoever connected with the control, management, protection 
and use of any property, articles or things under their control 
for the purposes of this Act, and to impose such penalties for 
breaches of such bye-laws, not exceeding £5 for each offence, 
as may be considered expedient ; and from time to time, as 
they shaU think fit, to repeal, vary or re-enact any such bye- 
laws, provided always that such bye-laws and alterations 
thereof shall not be repugnant to the law of Scotland, and before 
being acted on shall be signed by a quorum of the committee, 
and, except in so far as they relate solely to the officers or 
servants of the committee, such bye-laws shall be approved of 
by the magistrates and council, or the board, as the case may 
be, and shall be approved of and confirmed by the sheriff of 
the county in which the burgh or parish, or the greater part of 
the area thereof, is situated.” Provision is also made for 
advertising and giving due notice of intention to adopt the 
bye-laws. 
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410. Draft Rules and Regulations. — ^These draft rules 
are based upon an examination of those of the principal libraries 
in Britain and the United States, with modifications to harmon- 
ize them with certain leading principles advocated throughout 
this book. No two places are exactly alike in all their circum- 
stances, so that no library is likely to adopt these rules exactly 
as they stand. But they contain suggestions which may be 
found useful in drawing up a series of rules and enable most 
points to be met. Some libraries have a large number of rules, 
amounting in some cases to fifty or sixty items, but some of 
these are quite unnecessary. Draft rules were drawn up by 
the late Local Government Board and have historic interest.^ 
The fewer and simpler the rules the more likely are the people 
to read and to observe them. 

LIBERTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Rules axd Regulations 

GENEEAL 

1. The Liberton Public Library is a society established for purposes of 
literature and science exclnsiYely. The librarian shall have the 
general charge of the library, and shall be responsible for the safe 
keeping of the books and for all the property belonging thereto. 

2. The library is supported ia part by a rate levied in accordance with the 
Public Libraries Act and in part by annual voluntary contributions 
of moneys and gift of books and periodicals. The library committee 
shall not make any dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money unto 
or between any of the members. 

3. Admission is free to aU parts of the library during the hours of opening, 
but no person shah be admitted who is disorderly, uncleanly or in 
a state of intoxication. Smoking, betting and loud conversation or 
other objectionable practices are also forbidden in the rooms or 
passages of the hbrary. 

4. The librarian shah have power to suspend the use of the ticket of any 
borrower, and refuse books or deny the use of the reading rooms to 
any reader who shah neglect to comply with any of these rules and 
regulations, such reader having the right of appeal to the hbrary 
co mmit tee, who shah also decide ah other disputes between readers 
and the library officials. 

5. Readers desirous of proposing books for addition to the hbrary may do 
so by entering, on shps (or in a book) kept for the purpose, the titles 
and particulars of pubhcation of such books, which wiU then be 
submitted to the committee at their first meeting thereafter. Ah 
suggestions on management to be written on sHps or sent by letter 
to the committee. 

1 See Library Association Record, 1903, p. 28. 
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6. Any person who unlawfully or maliciously destroys or damages any 
hook, map, print, manuscript or other article belonging to the 
libraries shall be liable to prosecution for misdemeanour under the 
provisions of 24 & 25 Viet., c. 97, An Act to consolidate and amend 
the Statute Law of England and Ireland relating to malicious injuries 
to property, 1861. The provisions of the statute entitled 61 & 62 Viet., 
c. 53, An Act to provide for the punishment of Offences in Libraries, 
1898, shall also apply. 

Refebence Department 

7. The library and reading room shall remain open on week-days from 
— a.m. till — p.m., but shall be closed on Christmas Day (New Year’s 
Day), all public holidays, and such other days as the committee may 
from time to time appoint. 

8. Every person on entering the reference library shall sign his or her 
name, with the correct address, in a book kept for the purpose. Any- 
one giving a false name or address shall be liable to prosecution, and 
shall not afterwards be allowed to use the library. 

9. Every person before leaving the room shall return the book or books 
consulted into the hands of the librarian or his assistants [or, alter- 
natively, close it/them and leave it/them upon the table], and must 
not replace books taken from the open shelves. 

10. Any work in the lending department, if not is use, excepting Fiction, 
may be had on application in the reference library for perusal in 
the reading room, but on no account must such books be taken 
from the room. 

11. Illustrations of all kinds may be copied, but not traced, except by 
permission of the librarian. Extracts from books may be copied in 
pencil. The use of ink is permitted only at certain tables which are 
reserved for the purpose. Certain works are issued only after a 
written application to the librarian. 

Lending Depaetment 

12. The lending library is open daily for the issue and receipt of books 
every week-day from — a.m. till — p.m., but shah be closed on Sun- 
days, Good Friday, Christmas Day (New Year’s Day), aU public 
holidays and such days as the committee may from time to time 
appoint. 

13. Books shall be borrowed for home reading only by persons rated, 

resident or employed, or attending an educational establishment in 
the Borough of , or qualified by Rule 18. 

14. Ah persons whose names appear on the current Roh of Electors of the 
Borough, or in recognized local directories as residents, may borrow 
books on their own responsibihty, after filling up an application for a 
borrower’s ticket, on a form provided for the purppse. 

15. Other residents, non-resident employees and persons attending educa- 
tional establishments in the borough, over years of age. 
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may borrow books, but must first obtain a guarantee (or recommenda- 
tion) from a duly qualified person, as defined in Rule 14, and must 
sign an application for a borrower’s ticket, on forms to be provided 
by the librarian. But no such guarantor shall be allowed to assume 
responsibility for more than three other persons, unless by special 
arrangement with the committee, and in no single case shall his or 
her liability exceed £2 per person guaranteed. 

16. Any person otherwise qualified who is imable or unwilling to obtain 
the signature of a qualified resident as a guarantee, may borrow 
books on leaving a deposit of 10s. with the librarian. The guarantee 
of the recognized head officials of Government departments, Friendly 
Societies and similar organizations may be accepted at the discre- 
tion of the Committee in lieu of an ordinary guarantee. 

17. The Application and Guarantee Form, duly signed, must be delivered 
to the librarian, and if, on examination, it is found correct, the 
borrower’s ticket will be issued three days (or at once) after (excluding 
Sundays), but will only be delivered to the borrower in person. This 
ticket wHl be available at the central hbrary or any branch or branches. 

18. In accordance with Section 11 of the Public Libraries Act, 1892, the 
committee will lend books to persons, other than those duly qualified 
under Rules 13-16, who pay an annual subscription of 7s. fid. ; but 
such borrowers must conform, in every respect, to aU the rules of the 
library, and shall have the same privileges as those possessed by the 
other borrowers, and no other privileges. 

19. The committee shall issue additional tickets to readers, available for 

aU classes of literature save Fiction, and for Music Scores. Any duly 
enrolled borrower may have one or both of these extra tickets on 
filling up an application form as for an ordinary ticket. Students 
pursuing special subjects, teachers, the clergy and ministers and similar 
persons, may apply to the chief librarian for extra tickets to the num- 
ber of which shall be issued at the discretion of the hbrarian. 

20. All tickets and vouchers must be renewed [state their period], each 

ticket and voucher being reckoned available for from date of 

issue.^ 

21. The borrower must retinn each volume lent within fifteen days, in- 
cluding days of issue and return, and shall be liable to a fine of Id. 
per week or portion of a week for each volume lent, if not returned 
within that period, but the issue of a book may be renewed for a 
further period of fifteen days, dating from the day of intimation, 
on notice being given to the librarian either personally, or by tele- 
phone, or in writing, and no further renewal will be allowed if the book 
is required by another reader. Books which are much in demand 
may, however, be refused such renewal at the discretion of the librarian. 

1 In some Libraries the practice has arisen of making tickets permanent, as 
long as the holder resides in the district, without renewal annually ; others 
have a duration of two, three, five or more years. In place of renewal, a check 
over takes place annually, to ensure accuracy of addresses, etc. ; where this 
is so, Rule 20 is unnecessary. 
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22. Each volume on return shall be delivered to the librarian or Ms 
assistant, and if on examination it be found to have sustained any 
damage or injury, the person to whom it was lent, or Ms or her 
guarantor, shall be required to pay the amoxmt of damage done or 
to procure a new copy or series of equal value, and, in the latter case, 
the person supplying the new copy shall be entitled to the damaged 
copy or series on depositing the new one. 

23. Borrowers who are unable to obtain a particular book, except fiction 
published within the preceding ten years, and desire that it shall be 
retained for them on its return, must give it title, number, etc., to 
the assistant, and pay [usually Id. or 2d.] to cover cost of an intima- 
tion that it is available for issue ; but no book will be kept longer 
than the time mentioned in the notice sent. 

24. Borrowers are required to keep the books clean. They are not to turn 
down or stain the leaves, nor to make pencil or other marks upon 
them. They must take the earliest opportunity of reporting any 
damage or injury done to the books they receive, otherwise they 
win be held responsible for the value of the same. 

25. If infectious disease occurs in any house containing books belonging 
to the library, such books are not to be returned to the library, 
but must be handed over to the Medical Officer of Health or any 
sanitary officer acting on his behaK. Until such infected house is 
declared free of disease by the Medical Officer of Health, no books 
will he issued from the libraries to any person or persons residing 
therein. In similar circumstances non-resident ratepayers or em- 
ployees must return their books to the Medical Officer, and cease to 
use the libraries till their residences are certified free from infection. 

26. Only actual borrowers who are enrolled on the register of the library 
shall have the right of direct access to the book-shelves, but their 
representatives may be admitted at the discretion of the librarian or 
his assistants. To prevent disappointment, these representatives 
should come provided with a list of several book-titles and numbers. 

27. Any change in the residence of borrowers or their guarantors, or notice 
of withdrawal of guarantee, must be intimated to the librarian withm 
one week. Such withdrawal of guarantee must be in writing, and 
shall become effective when all books which may be in the hands of 
the person guaranteed have been returned. 

28. Borrowers leaving the district or ceasing to use the hbrary are required 
to return their tickets to the librarian in order to have them can- 
celled ; otherwise they and their guarantors will be held responsible 
for any books taken out in their names. 

29. No person under [ ] years of age shall be eligible to borrow books 

or make use of the adult library, except by the librarian’s permission. 

Genekal Reading and Magazine Rooms 

30. The general reading room shall remain open on week-days from — a.m. 
till — p.m., and the magazine room from — a.m. tiH — p.m. (and on 
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Sundays, from October to May inclusive, from — to — Both 

rooms shall be closed on Good Triday, Christmas Day (New Year’s 
Day), all public holidays, and such other days as the committee may 
from time to time appoint. 

31. No persons under years of age, unle^ accompanied by their 

parents or elders capable of controlHng them, shall be allowed to use 
these rooms, except by permission of the librarian or his assistant. 

32. Any persons who use these rooms for purposes of betting, or who in 
any way cause obstruction or disorder in these or any other rooms or 
passages of the libraries, are liable to be proceeded against under the 
provisions of 61 & 62 Viet, c. 53, An Act to Provide for the Punishment 
of Offences in Libraries, 1898. 

33. Readers in possession of newspapers or other periodicals, must be pre- 
pared to resign them to any other reader who may ask to peruse 

them, minutes after the request has been made through one of 

the library staff. 

Children’s Room 

34. The children’s reading room and library shall remain open from — till 

— p.m. daily on Monday to Friday inclusive, and from — a.m. till 

— p.m. on Saturdays. 

35. The admission is free to every boy or girl under years of age 

residing in the Borough of.. who is able to write 

and read ; but they must obtain a guarantee (or recommendation) 
from their parents or school teacher as to good behaviour and safe 
return of aU books. 

36. Application for tickets admitting to the reading room must be made 
at the library. 

There are certain admonitory rules which may be displayed in 
frames in placard form, if they are thought to be necessary, 
such as: SILENCE IS REQUESTED; NO DOGS AD- 
MITTED ; CYCLISTS ARE REQUESTED TO KEEP THEIR 
MACHINES OUTSIDE THE BUILDING ; PLEASE WIPE 
YOUR BOOTS; NO ADMISSION THIS WAY ; NO SMOK- 
ING ALLOWED ; and so on. The fewer these are the better ; 
some libraries are plastered with penal and prohibitory notices 
which cannot be attractive to readers. A framed copy of the 
bye-laws, hung where it can be seen, and intelligent super- 
vision, make these notices superfluous. Readers usually 
understand what sort of conduct is becoming in a library. 

411, Notes on Rules, — 1 and 2. These rules are included 
for the purpose of qualifying for the certificate of exemption 
from income tax and local rates, as described in Sections 73-6. 

15. In some libraries the guarantee of responsible heads of 
large government and other departments is accepted for all 
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the employees, and secretaries of associations and school 
teachers have also been accepted. In the first case the associa- 
tion has become responsible for all its eligible members, and 
signs through its secretary. In the second case the teacher 
assumes responsibility for all his eligible pupils. It should be 
understood that a teacher’s guarantee does not involve the 
teacher in financial responsibility, but is an indication of his 
opinion that the applicant may benefit by the use of the library, 
and usually includes the assumption that he will use his moral 
influence to secure the due care and return of books. 

16. Depositors should be treated as ordinary borrowers, 
and their tickets and numbering should go through the same 
routine. The money thus received is usually treated as an 
ordinary receipt which is paid over to the local authority’s 
finance officer, and when called for is returned by his cheque. 

18. Under the powers conferred by the 1892 Act, many 
public libraries now permit persons residing outside the district 
who are not otherwise qualified to become borrowers on payment 
of an annual subscription, ranging from 5s. to 10s. The 
money received from this source is paid into the subscriptions 
account as is the case with deposits, and a proper receipt is 
given to . the subscriber, showing how long the subscription 
lasts. 

21. The RENEWAL OF BOOKS is generally allowed without 
question, if in the interval they have not been required by 
other readers. In other cases, such renewals must, of course, 
be refused, but a reader will sometimes detain the books and 
in that event all that can be done is to refuse to recognize the 
request and to charge fines from the date on which the books 
were originally due for return. Here again the fiction question 
arises, and there are reasonable doubts if the right of renewal 
should be allowed in the case of recent popular novels. With 
classic fiction and other books, students should be allowed to 
renew within reasonable limits, and by any reasonable means 
— ^postcard, telephone, message or other — ^provided that readers 
give the necessary particulars. A form of renewal slip is used 
at some libraries which may be useful ; copies are taken away 
by any borrower who thinks he may require them, and if he 
desires to renew a book, he simply fills up a slip and returns 
it by hand or post to the library. The assistant then picks out 
the charge from the charging system, inserts the renewal slip 
in the pocket, and re-issues. The renewals may be sorted in 
sequence behind a special guide, so that when a book is returned 
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which has not been re-dated, it is easy to find it ; or a 
‘‘ dummy ” book card may be inserted in order under the 
original date of issue bearing a reference to the date of renewal 
— ^this somewhat lengthier method is perhaps the more effective 
one. Renewals should count as re-issues, and a record should 
be made of the issue of all books which are thus renewed. 


Booh No, 


Issued 

1 

Benewed 

1 

j 

Fine 



This Ticket should be returned 
when renewing the Book. 


LIBEETON 
PUBLIC MBEAEY. 


Fig. 151. — ^Renewal SKp (Section 411 (21)). 


23 . The practice of reservtntg books is dealt with in Section 
456 . The chief points connected with the matter are whether 
all books should be reserved, and how many orders for the 
same popular book should be booked at once. It is the usual, 
but not the universal practice to exclude current popular 
fiction from the operation of the rule, although classic fiction 
usually can be reserved, which may be distinguished by adding 
the classic symbol (some arbitrary sign) to the class-mark of all 
books which have been published more than ten years. Such 
works are not necessarily classic, of course, but all that is 
BB 
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contemplated is to prevent the holding-up on reservation hsts 
of the latest works. As regards the second point, librarians 
will have to exercise a nice discretion as to how many readers 
they will place on the rota at one time, as it is quite conceivable 
that to reserve any popular work more than a dozen times 
ahead is simply to cut it off from general circulation for an 
indefinite period. In the case of very popular books, the 
possibility of buying a special copy for reservation should be 
contemplated. 

25 . Infectious Diseases Notification. — ^Authorities differ 
greatly as to the power of books to carry and disseminate 
^sease. American and English bacteriologists, after exhaustive 
researches and tests, declare that dirty books cannot convey 
infection, whilst German and French scientists are not so sure. 
The latest tests and theories are negative. Infection is con- 
veyed in a wet state from the patient to another person, and 
it is affirmed that when contagious matter has dried it is 
innocuous. It is, therefore, clear that the conditions under 
which books may carry disease rarely, if ever, occur. As 
library assistants are continually turning over, handling and 
inhaling the dust, etc., from lending library books without 
observed iU results, it may be assumed that the danger of 
infection, if it exists at all, is greatly exaggerated. It is 
necessary, however, for library authorities to take steps to 
assure the people that everything is done to prevent disease 
being commimicated through the medium of library books. 
The Public Health Acts are quite clear on the point that 
persons suffering from infectious diseases, or in charge of other 
persons so suffering, are liable to penalties for lending any 
article; and this would cover the case of a library which 
re-issued a book which came from an infected house. The 
practice should therefore be for the local sanitary authority 
to seize all hbrary books found on disease-infected premises, 
and either simply to destroy them after due notification to 
the library authority, or to disinfect them. A further notifica- 
tion should be sent to the library when the house has been 
disinfected and declared free from disease, as in the meantime 
the hbrarian has stopped the issue of books to persons in the 
disease-stricken house from the date of the first intimation. 
There are various forms used for notifying when and where 
disease breaks out, and what books are destroyed or detained 
for disinfection, and also for declaring the infected house free 
from disease. As regards the disinfection of books, opinion is 
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CROYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



A Note from the Children’s 
Librarian 

I send you your Tickets and hope to see 
you again soon. 


Fig. 152. — ^Advice to (Child) Readers after Quarantine (Section 411 (25) ). 


CROYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



The Chief Librarian has pleasure in 
sending your tickets and hopes you 
will soon make use of them again. 


Fig. 153 . — Advice to (Adult) Readers after Quaratine (Section 41 1 ( 25 ) ). 
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uncertain if it can be properly done without destroying the 
bindings, and it is best to take the extreme course in view of 
the public fears. As regards the cost of replacing such destroyed 
books, the local sanitary authority can be called upon to do 
this under the provisions of the Public Health Acts, 1901, but 
unless the annual loss is very great, it seems hardly advisable 
to raise the point. In small places or towns with very limited 
book funds, the sanitary authority should certainly be asked to 
replace all books which are destroyed. It is a wise plan to 
keep a separate record of books which are destroyed in the 
interest of the pubhc health. This need not note any further 
particulars than the dates, titles and numbers of books, and 
cost. A column can be reserved tor remarks. 

It is a useful courtesy to advise readers that they have been 
released from quarantine so far as the libraries are concerned. 
The notices shown (Figs. 152-53) for adults and children re- 
spectively, which should be enveloped, will serve. 
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DIVISION IX 


THE LENDING, OR HOME READING, 
DEPARTMENT 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS 

416. General. — ^By a tradition now firmly implanted in the 
mind of the public, and nourished by journalists, the lending 
department is the most prominent feature of the public library. 
The average public criticism, favourable or otherwise, is almost 
invariably based upon lending library statistics. This is 
probably because the average person knows the library as a 
place from which he may ‘‘ take out ” books. In a treatise for 
librarians the inadequacy of this view need not be stressed, 
although, as in many matters connected with their calling, 
librarians are not unanimous as to the relative value of their 
departments, some exalting one or other at the expense of the 
rest. There are, however, clear principles which have a fairly 
general acceptation. The main one is that in hbraries which 
are in fairly close proximity to much greater libraries, it is wise 
to place more emphasis on the lending than on the reference 
department. It would be an unjustifiable duplicating of 
expense for a library, for example, within a mile or two of the 
British Museum, to attempt the hopeless task of rivalling it in 
the provision of expensive works ; while on the other hand it 
would be justified abundantly in providing the finest possible 
lending library. Even here dogmatism is to be avoided, 
because the habits of populations in what appear to be exactly 
similar localities may differ greatly. Where, for example, a 
city working population living in a large suburb returns rarely 
or not at all to the city in the evenings, there may be a real 
demand for a reference library. Only experience, which bears 
in mind the general principles stated, can resolve which policy 
it is best to follow. 
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The smaller town library must necessarily be mainly a lend- 
ing library ; it cannot afford to maintain more than a limited 
reference collection ; and that collection should in the main be 
of quick-reference books in their most recent editions. On 
accounts then, of its prominence and the numerous opportuni- 
ties for good work it affords, the lending library deserves the 
utmost care in its planning and administration, and the 
simplest and freest methods compatible with reasonable 
provision for the safety of the books are the best. All the 
considerations we have described as to the accession and weed- 
ing-out of books apply with particular force in this depart- 
ment ; and a study should be made of the various methods of 
issue described in the next chapter before one is chosen, as a 
wrong choice may inflict inconvenience upon readers and later 
involve expensive changes ; in fact, the converting of a lending 
library from one system to another is one of the most costly 
operations in which it can be involved. 

The staffing of the department requires just as much con- 
sideration. It is usual to place boys or girls without much 
experience or training at the charging counters, and this is an 
economical method if there is always on duty, and visible to 
readers, a qualified assistant who can act in the capacity of 
guide. The public department is the point of contact with 
readers, and the library is judged by the quality of the service 
there. Counter work is in the main mechanical, requiring for 
its performance intelligence and accuracy indeed, but not the 
higher librarianship qualities ; but an ignorant “ official ” or 
otherwise unsatisfactory reception of readers may do great 
harm. Every assistant should have counter experience and 
should not be allowed to regard it as inferior work, since that 
attitude proves its holder to be unfit for general library work, 
but it is not good to keep adult assistants continually at it. 
If trained assistants are on hand near by, and it is insisted that 
all requests and complaints be dealt writh only by these, the 
qualifications of the counter staff wiU not be a serious matter 
so long as they include courtesy and despatch. 

417. Voucher Forms. — ^Vouchers on which people apply for 
enrolment as readers are now nearly always on cards of standard 
size. These are the basis of the necessary registration of 
borrowers which all libraries must perform. It is not needful 
to describe more than one form, because it is adopted, with 
variations to suit different localities, as the standard system of 
the country. The legal questions connected with the validity 
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of certain forms of guarantee are also beyond the scope of this 
section, because judicial rulings have been obtained on aU kinds 
of forms, and the only point requiring consideration, that of the 
amount of the guarantor’s liability, has already been covered 
(Section 404). 

The form of voucher which can be used as a movable card 
(5 in. X 3 in.) is preferable to a large slip, which requires binding 


No.. 


LIBERTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

This vouchery properly filled in, entitles the reader to a General Ticket, 
and, if desired, a Non-Eiction Ticket, which are valid for two years 
from date of issue. 

I, the -undersigried, being a Burgess of the Borough of Liberton, hereby 
make application to the Public Libraries Committee for a Ticket, entitling 
me to Borrow Books from a Lending Library, and I hereby undertake to 
replace, or pay the value of any Book belonging to the Corporation of 
Liberton, which shall be lost or injured by me, also to pay all Pines, and all 
expenses of recovering same, in accordance with the Rules, by which I 
agree to be bound. 

Name in full 

If a Lady, state if Mrs. or Miss. 

Residence 

Date No. on Elector'" s Roll 

If the Applicant requires the second Ticket {on which only works that 
are not Fiction may he drawn), the following should he signed : 

I desire to receive a Non-Fiction Ticket 


Fig. 154. — ^\^oucher for a Ratepayer Applicant. Size of this and Figs. 156-159 
is 5 X 3 inches (Section 417). 

in volumes, or other special means of preservation ; and the 
style of cards, first introduced into British libraries by L. 
Stanley Jast, Figs. 154-58, will be found satisfactory. 

These voucher cards should be printed on a stout material, 
which may be of a different colour for each type of reader — 
burgess, non-burgess, student, etc. — and handed free to any 
person entitled to borrow books. When returned filled up, they 
are examined to ascertain if the applicant is duly qualified, 
and when this is done the card is filed, after it has been num- 
bered from the number book, and the borrower’s card made out. 
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The space in the top left-hand comer is to hold the borrower’s 
namoj boldly written in as a catch-word for alphabetical 
arrangement. The No.... space at the top right-hand corner 
is for the borrower’s progressive number if one is used, which is 
not always necessary or even useful. The Date.... space at the 
bottom left-hand corner is the date of application, which also 
indicates the date of expiry two years later. The Elector’s 
Roll.... space at the bottom right-hand corner is for the number 
on the current elector’s roll. It is a useful thing to write 
against the name of the guarantor on this roll the numbers of 
any borrowers for whom he is responsible, in cases where a 
limit is put to the number whom one person may guarantee. 
There is generally marginal space for this purpose. Other means 
of identifying a burgess in addition to the electoral roll may be 
accepted, as shown in the note on the voucher in Fig. 156. 

418 . The following are satisfactory examples of vouchers for 
non-ratepayers and non-resident students and employees (see 
Figs. 155-57) : 


No.. 

LIBERTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

This voucher, properly filled in, entitles the reader to a Gexeeal. Ticket, 
and, if desired, a Non-Eiction Ticket, which are valid for two years 
from date of issue. 

I, the undersigned, residing in the Borough of Liherton, hereby 
apply to the Public Libraries Committee for a Ticket (or Tickets), 
entitling me to borrow books from a Lending Library, in accordance 
with the Rules, by which I agree to be bound. 

Name in full. 

Ladies please state if Mrs. or Miss. 


Occupation . Age..... Date 

If the Applicant requires the second Ticket {on which only works that 
are not Fiction may he drawn), the following should he signed : 

I desire to receive a Non-Eiction Ticket 

Signature. p.t.o. 


Eig. 155. — ^Front of Voucher for Non-Ratepayer Applicant (Section 418). 
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I, the nndersigned, bemg a Burgess of the Borough of Liberton, 
declare that I believe the Applicant named over to be a person to 
whom Books may be safely entrusted for perusal; and I hereby 
undertake to replace or pay the value of any Book belonging to the 
Ck>rporation of Liberton, which shall be lost or injured by the said 
Borrower ; as also to pay ah Fines incurred under the Buies, and ah 
expenses of recovering the same. 

NaTne in full 

Ladies please state if Mrs. or Miss. 

Residence 

Write legibly in ink. 

Occupation Do not fold this Card. 

The Guarantor’s name must appear on the current Burgess Boh, 
fading which, the production of the last receipt for payment of Poor 
Bate, or a lease showing the occupancy of a whole premises, or a rent 
book showing the occupancy of a whole premises, wiU suffi.ce. The 
guarantee last two years, unless previously withdrawn in writing by 
the Guarantor. 

Ward. No. on Burgess Boll. 


Fig. 156. — Back of Voucher for Non-Batepayer Applicant (Section 418). 

No... 

LIBERTON PUBLIC LIBBABIES. 

This voucher^ properly filled in, entitles the reader to a Geneeal 
Ticket, and, if desired,, a Nok-Fiotiok Ticket, which are valid 
for two years from date of issue. 

I, the undersigned, being a scholar /employee in the Borough of 
Liberton, hereby apply to the Public Libraries Committee for a Ticket 
(or Tickets), entitling me to borrow books from a Lending Library, in 
accordance with the Rules, by which I agree to be bound. 

Name in full Age... 

Ladies please state if Mrs. or Miss. 

Residence 

School or place 

of Employment Date.... 

If the Applicant requires the second Ticket {on which only works 
that are not Fiction may he drawn), the following should he signed : 

I desire to receive a Non-Fiction Ticket 

Signature. 

157. — ^Front of Voucher for Non-Besident Student or Employee ; the back 
is the same ae in Fi^. 156.1 
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The vouchers for non-ratepayer applicants should be dealt 
with in the same way as those for ratepayers, viz,, checked with 
registers and filed in the alphabetical order of surnames, after 
tickets have been made out and an entry made in the number 
book. 

419. It will be seen that the vouchers illustrated permit any 
borrower who desires it to acquire a non-fiction or duplicate 
ticket in addition to a general ticket. The more general practice 
has been to require a separate voucher to be filled up (and 
guaranteed in the case of non-burgesses) for every such ticket. 
In this case the voucher requires no separate wording, but the 
word “ Duplicate ” or “ Non-Fiction ” stamped boldly across 
the ordinary voucher is sufficient to indicate the difference. But 
there seems no special advantage in making the applicant go 
through this double process. The same holds good with regard 
to vouchers for those who make a deposit in Heu of obtaining a 
written guarantee, or who subscribe in terms of Rule 18. The 
words DEPOSITOR OF ... or SUBSCRIBER OF . . . and the date 
can be written or stamped on the back of the card. There is no 
reason, beyond avoiding a multiplicity of cards, why a library 
should not provide separate forms for every class of applicant. 


Form of Application for Membership of Lending Libraries, 

NEWTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Ratepayer f 

I, , being a Resident 

( Name in fuM — state if Mrs. or Miss.) btliaent 

Employee 

in the Borough of Newtown, hereby apply for a Reader’s Ticket 
or Tickets in the class or classes against which I have signed 
below. I have read the Rules of the Libraries and agree to 
be bound by them. 

*1. General Ticket (for any kind of book) Signature 

2. Non-Fiction Ticket Signature 

3. Music Ticket (for Musical Scores only) Signature 

Home Address 


Business Address or School 

Age, if under 21„.. Date 

t Cross ouii the words that do not apply. DO NOT FOLD THIS CARD. 
* Sign for each kind of ticket required, [see oveb. 


Fig. 158. — Composite Voucher (Section 420). 
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with differently coloured cards, etc., but it seems unnecessary, 
unless there are special local circumstances to be considered. 

420. The tendency is towards as few vouchers as possible. 
The voucher (Fig. 158) is used for all kinds of readers 
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except subscribing non-residents and children under 12, and 
for all kinds of tickets ; the guarantee for non-ratepayers, 
given on the back of the voucher, is as shown in Fig. 156. 

421. Punched vouchers can now be had which may be made 
to yield a variety of information. Fig. 159 represents a card 
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of Copeland Chatterson’s Paramount system, which is a simpli- 
fied verson of the sort of card used in the remarkable Hollerith 
system employed in sorting census information. Each hole 
represents a piece of information, for example, 1-6 may be the 
various wards of the town, 7-15 age groups, 16-25 schools, or 
any variations or additions that may be thought useful. The 
hole is clipped away for each fact represented on the card. 
By the inserting of a long needle through the holes representing 
any piece of information the cards not concerned with it are 
lifted clear, making immediately available those which are. 
This places more information as to his readers at the disposal of 
the librarian in one simple form than any other voucher. Its 
use requires a certain amount of time and some carefulness. 

422. Tickets. — ^Various forms of borrowers’ tickets are used 
with indicators and card charging, but only the kinds most 
commonly used need be described. One form is shown below 
(Fig. 160) for libraries in which borrowers retain their tickets 
when they have no books on loan. They are made with cloth 
backs to fold across, and the one with the clipped corner is a 
good form to adopt for students’ or extra tickets available for 
non-fictional works only. The variety shown is not ruled to 
hold a record of the numbers of books which are borrowed upon 
it, as this does not seem necessary. To keep such a record 
involves much work and to interpret it even more, although 
in some circumstances it might be very interesting to trace the 
history of the reading of particular people. As a check on lost 
books it may have some value, but that has no relation to the 
cost of keeping it. 

This ticket can be used with any kind of issue method, and it 
is therefore noted here and not with other cards among the 
charging systems. 

The plan which we have assumed to exist of issuing extra 
students’ tickets available for non-fiction works only, in 
addition to an ordinary ticket available for all classes of 
literature, first became popular in Britain in 1893, and arose out 
of a suggestion made by Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister at the Library 
Association Conference at Aberdeen. In America this is gener- 
ally known as the “ Two-Book System,” and it became very 
widely adopted after 1894. Indeed, American libraries are most 
generous in their lending; many libraries lend as many as 
ten books at a time ; and one or two adventurously invite 
borrowers to take at any one time as many as they like.” 
The advantage of this indiscriminate freedom is not quite 
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obviouSj and, owing to their more limited stocks, it would be 
impossible in many British libraries. There are decided advan- 
tages in the plan of allowing borrowers to have two books at a 
time, and there is no doubt it greatly enhances the value of the 
public library to many people. As indicated by Rule 19, 
Section 410, special privileges are recommended to be extended 
to school teachers, the clergy and bona fide students who ought 
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H. C. RHODES, 


H. C. RHODES, 

3 Mafekhstg Avenue. 


3 Maeeking Avenue. 

Borrower’s Card. 


Borrower’s Card. 


Eold> 


LIBERTON 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LIBERTON 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

This Card to be given 
up when a Book is 
borrowed. 


This Card to be given 
up when a Book is 
borrowed. 

TO BE BENEWED BEFORE 

June, 1935. 


TO BE renewed BEFORE 

Qth June, 1935. 

^ 1 



Ordinary Ticket. Extra Ticket. 

Bine-lined Cloth. Yellow-lined Cloth. 

Eig. 160. — Borrowers’ Tickets (Section 422). 


to be allowed any number of books, within reason, required for 
their special and important work of education. In Croydon in 
each secondary school the head teacher appoints a liaison 
officer between school and library who represents the needs 
of the school to the librarian and passes on library information 
to the pupils ; and amongst his duties is that of indicating that 
certain pupils will benefit by the use of extra books, which in 
this case are limited to four separate works at a time for each 
reader. There is no objection to allowing special privileges to 
all earnest students engaged in research, provided no injustice 
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is done to the general work of the library or to students similarly 
engaged. Certainly it is better to lend half a dozen or more 
books at a time than to have them lying idle. Of course, 
libraries with more readers than books, if there are any, wiU 
issue extra tickets with caution. 

423. Registration. — ^Borrowers’ tickets when numbered are 
arranged in a progressive series, and the same number should be 
given to the same borrower as long as he or she remains con- 
nected with the library. This prevents overlapping and the 
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Fig. 161. — Borrowers’ Nuinber Eegister (Section. 423). 


clumsy method of numbering continuously up to a certain limit 
and counting off the early numbers ; a doubtful way of ascer- 
taining the total number of actual borrowers at any given time. 
The ruling of a number register in book form is shown in Fig. 
161. 

In this each borrower is entered as he joins, receiving the 
first vacant number, which is also carried on to his voucher 
and ticket. The column is chosen which represents the year in 
which his ticket expires, and against the number is written the 
borrower’s name, and under it the month and day when the 
ticket expires. The holder of a given ticket can be ascertained 
very rapidly by this method, and time-expired or dead ticket- 
holders can be counted off without trouble. It is necessary 
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to mark the entries in order to do this. An easy way to indicate 
an expired ticket is to mark the register with a tick (V) as 
shown in Fig. 161 (No. 2). These expired numbers should be 
given to new borrowers, so as to keep the register filled up and 
complete, and at the end of a given period, when it is time to 
ascertain the number of “ live ” or actual ticket-holders, it is 
only necessary to count the blue ticks, and deduct their total 
from the last number of the series, in order to obtain the exact 
number of current borrowers. A number register book ruled as 
shown in Fig. 161 will last for many years. It is not necessary 
to print the progressive numbers or years, and it will facilitate 
counting operations if fifty numbers are allowed for every 
page. Holders of extra tickets may be numbered in a separate 
series in a special book, and juvenile ticket-holders can be 
treated in a similar fashion. 

424. To prevent the possibility of a number of tickets being 
obtained by the same individuals, all tickets should be regis- 
tered and made out at one library of a town, but, of course, 
issued from the library at which the application was made, and 
such tickets should be made interchangeable. A liberal, but 
not always possible, view might be that if readers did have 
more tickets than they had title for it would not matter much 
if they could use them, but a certain confusion might arise. 
A great advantage of central registration is that the work 
is done speedily and uniformily and that questions which arise 
later concerning the borrower’s application, guarantor, etc., 
can be answered from one place readily. There is no advantage 
attached to separate branch registration. Incidentally, but 
of great importance is the fact that there is loss of good service 
when residents are confined to the service of a particular 
branch ; they should be entitled to use any of the libraries. 

425. When the borrowers’ vouchers have been duly checked, 
numbered, and the tickets have been written out, they should 
be filed in alphabetical order of the borrowers’ surnames in 
properly guided trays (or, better, card cabinets), supplied with 
all necessary angle blocks, etc., as in the case of charging and 
card-catalogue trays and cabinets. These form the alphabetical 
index to the borrowers, while the borrowers’ number register 
supplies the numerical side. Thus any question regarding 
borrowers can be answered without delay. It is unnecessary 
to keep an alphabetical register of guarantors and if there is the 
limit to the numbers they may guarantee the marking of the 
elector’s roll as already suggested is sufficient. 
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426. Lost Tickets. — Fig. 158 shows a statement on the side 
of a voucher to the effect that a charge of 3d. is made for the 
replacing of a lost ticket. This is a matter for local decision, 
but in the library where it is made so many tickets were lost 
that the charge was made in order to encourage readers to take 


NEWTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Borrower’s Lost Ticket Voucher 

Name in full..... 

Residence 

Former Residence 

(if recently ehanjredj | 

Date : 

Note. — A new ticket will be issued 14 days after the date of this ap|)li- j 
cation. If the original ticket is found, it should be returned to the 1 
Lending Library to be cancelled. | 

Borrowers are remmded that they are liable for any books borrowed i 
on lost tickets, even after this application has been made. t 

Fig. 162. — Lost Ticket Voucher (Section 426). 

more care of them. It has succeeded, in that readers have 
found that many so-called lost tickets were merely mislaid ! 
Readers who lose tickets are sometimes asked to fill in a Lost 
Ticket Voucher (Fig. 162). The delay of 14 days, which is 
rather long, allows time for the charging system to reveal 
whether the alleged lost ticket is being used by the loser or by 
some one else. 

427. Bibliography 
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For articles, see Cannons, R 34, Registration of Borrowers, and under the 
same heading in Library Literature. 
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ISSUE METHODS 

428. In modern library practice, methods of book-registra- 
tion involving the use of ledgers or day-books have been 
abandoned because of their want of movability and adjusta- 
bility ; the entries when once made were fixed, either in a 
running sequence under a date of issue, a borrower’s name, or a 
book’s title. Questions which might be answered readily if 
entries were separate, could- not be put to a record in volume 
form. Card methods have superseded them, which enable 
registration to be conducted in various ways for various pur- 
poses. There are many kinds of card charging, and many more 
methods of applying them. Movable entry systems are the 
most interesting, because they present greater possibilities to 
the ingenious mind, and are more scientific and logical. 

429. There is hardly any limit to be put to the variety of 
ways in which cards can be used ,* and, without describing 
every system in detail, it will be interesting to select and 
describe typical plans from among the more practical varieties, 
as representative of each particular group. The fundamental 
idea of the more commonly used card systems of charging is 
that each book or volume shall be represented by a movable 
card, which can be stored in various ways when the book is 
on the shelf, and used to register or charge the book, when 
issued, to its borrower. An alternative card system, the 
Dickman, much used in America, is based on the borrower’s 
card and not on a book card. This is described below in 
Section 437. 

430. The following is a specimen ruling for a card used in a 
very simple system (Fig. 163) ; 

The first and third columns may be used for the borrowers’ 
numbers, and the second and fourth for dates of issue, as shown 
above, or all four columns may be used for borrowers’ numbers.- 
The backs of the cards may be ruled the same, without the 
heading. These cards are kept in a strict numerical order of 
progressive numbers in trays or drawers. When a book is 
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chosen by a borrower, the card representing it is withdrawn 
from its place, the borrower’s number and date of issue entered, 
the date of issue stamped on the date label of the book, and the 
transaction is complete when the book-card is placed in a tray, 
or behind a special block bearing the date of issue. At the end 
of the day the cards are all sorted up in numerical order, as 
far as possible, the statistics made up from them, and they are 
then put away in the dated issue trays, or behind date blocks 
in drawers. When a book is returned, its date and number 
direct the assistant to the exact number of the book-card, 
which is withdrawn, and at leisure replaced in the main sequence. 
No other marking off is necessary, and the book is immediately 


F 9432 

HOPE 
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Eig. 1G3. — Book Issue-Card (Section 43(>). 


available for issue. Overdues gradually declare themselves, as 
day after day passes, and the cards for books in circulation 
diminish in number as returns are made. This system is 
rarely used nowadays ; it involves the witing of numbers and 
dates — always an impediment — and in cases of overdues, 
queries, etc., it necessitates reference to the borrowers’ register, 
another waste of time, but it forms the basis of all the more 
elaborate scientific systems. 

431 . In the popular loose pocket system each book is repre- 
sented by a manila card (4x2 inches, but sometimes much 
smaller) and sometimes ruled on both sides to take borrowers’ 
numbers and dates of issues. The cards are stored numerically 
in trays and form a flexible “ indicator ” of all the books that 
are available. Every borrower is represented by a card of a 
similar kind, but one inch shorter (see Fig. 164). The borrower 
selects his book from the shelf, and presents it at the exit desk 
with his ticket ; there the number which is written on the board 
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label is consulted, the appropriate book card is drawn from the 
tray, conjoined with the ticket in a loose pocket, and the date 
on which the book is to be returned is stamped on the date 
label. The “ charge ” — as the conjoined card and ticket are 
called (see Fig. 164) — is placed in a sorting tray and the issue 
is complete. At the close of the day the charges are arranged 
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Fig. 164. — A Book Charge : Book and Borrower’s Cards 
combined in Pocket (Section 431). 

in issue trays behind a projecting guide bearing the date of 
return. It is a purely mechanical process which does not 
require any writing, although some libraries enter the readers’ 
numbers on the book-cards or the book numbers on the readers’ 
tickets afterwards, a work of much labour and small utility. 
Readers usually retain their tickets when they suspend their 
borrowing. The plan of keeping the book-cards in pockets 
inside the books is common, but of course this destroys the 
value of the system as an indicator to the staff of books in and 
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out. At the same time, in open access libraries particularly, 
it facilitates service at the moment of issue. 

432. The following diagrams show another of the popular 
systems used in British libraries. Each book has a small tri- 
angular pocket inside the front board, in which is placed a small 
book-card (2xlJ inches) of manila, on which is written the 
class number, author and title of the book it represents. In 
cases of duplicate copies it is advisable to write the accession 
number on the book-card to facilitate stocktaking. Each book 



also has a date label inside the front board facing the book 
pocket (Fig. 165). 

Each borrower has a neat linen-covered or other ticket, in 
the form of a pocket, bearing the name of the library, the name, 
address and number of the borrower, and the date when it will 
expire if periodical renewals are demanded. When a book is 
issued, the borrower hands his ticket and the book chosen to 
the assistant, who takes the book-card from the book pocket 
and places it in the pocket of the borrower’s ticket, stamps the 
date of issue or return on the date label and issues the book. 
The charges are then arranged in trays as described below, and 
thus give a perfect record without writing (Figs. 166-166a.) 
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433* Charging Appliances. — ^An important part of a card 
method is the tray for holding and displaying the cards, and of 
this there are a number of kinds in use in libraries using indi- 
cators and in those working without them. For many reasons, 



Fig. I66a. — Borrowers Card and Book-card conjoined (Section 432), 

but above all for economy of space, it is best to use a compara- 
tively small-sized charging card, the advantage being that all 
the accessories, such as trays and guides are correspondingly 
small, cheap and easily handled. 
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434. A standard size of card tray made of wood is shown in 
Fig. 167. 

Tliis tray {b) is provided with a rod (a) for securing the guides 
(e) in a continuous slot (c) at the bottom, to carry and secure 
the slot-fastening (/) of the guides (e). It has cut-away sides 
to facilitate the handling of the cards ; a back slide or block (d) 
to retain the cards at any convenient or required angle ; angle- 
bars and catch-pieces of brass (g and h) to secure a series of 
trays firmly in place, and prevent upsetting or knocking about. 



fiG. 167. — Elevatioa and Plan of Card-charging Tray (Section 434). 


For every kind of card-charging, whether in connexion with mi 
indicator or without, this style of single tray, capable of in- 
definite expansion, is preferable to drawers or frames divided 
into compartments. Each tray will hold with its guides 
approximately 300 cards, and, when divided up into hundreds, 
any number can be found quite rapidly. 

435. The guides are generally made of steel, enamelled and 
figured, or from vulcanized fibre, xylonite or aluminium, 
bearing the numbers stamped upon them. Every charging 
system of this kind should have a set of nine guides for each 
thousand numbers, numbered simply, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
or having the hundreds running progressively throughout, 
100, 200, 800, 400, etc. There should also be at least two 
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complete sets of date guides, numbered from 1 to 31 inclusive, a 
set of alphabetical guides (for unclaimed borrowers’ cards) 
from A to Z, and the miscellaneous guides for fines, marked 
Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., etc., ‘‘ Overdues,” “ Renewals,” “ Guarantors 
Notified,” etc. Ail these are necessary for working card- 
charging as described in this chapter. 

436. It is advisable to provide a card-sorting tray, which 
may be a simple rack dmded into narrow compartments 
representing thousands. The compartments need not be more 
than an inch wide, as the cards can lie just as easily on their 



Fig. 168. — Card- charging Trays in use (Section 433-435). [Libraco. 

edges as flat, and with greater economy of space. Where 
fiction is kept in a separate series of trays, or the book-issue 
cards are classed, then, of course, some modifications will be 
required both in book-issue and sorting trays. 

437. The Dickman System. — The Dickman charging system 
is an American device, much used in the United States and in 
use in a few libraries here. It employs the ordinary book-card, 
but each reader is provided with a ticket which is in effect an 
embossed stamp of his number. The ticket he retains always. 
When he borrows a book he presents it to the assistant, who 
makes the charge by inserting the book-card on the striking 
plate of a stamping machine in a carefully lined position, and 
inserts the borrower’s ticket, with the date which is on a 
movable slide, into the arm of the machine. Between the arm 
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and the book-card is an inking ribbon and the operation is 
completed by striking the arm and thus impressing date and 
reader’s number upon the book-card. The book-card is then 
inserted under its date in a tray. This method ensures a 
record of the numbers of borrowers who have read particular 
books ; and it has the advantages that : a reader may borrow 
as many books as the library authority permits on one ticket 
as the stamped book-cards are the only records made ; it is 
impossible to make the sort of error that occurs from the 
confusion of tickets ; the staff has to handle only one ticket 
instead of two ; and the space for the charging system is 
correspondingly reduced. On the other hand, the use of the 
machine must be a slower process than is ordinary card charging, 
and when overdues or queries involving a borrower occur, 
reference must be made from borrower’s number to borrower’s 
register. 

438. A Historic Method — the Indicator. — This once 
much-used English appliance was the outcome of the early 
view that open shelves to which readers were admitted to choose 
their books were not practicable ; it was a device for indicating 
or registering books, in a way that can be seen either by the 
staff alone, or by the public and staff both. It usually took 
the form of numbers displayed so as to indicate books in and 
out. Small spaces on a screen were numbered to represent 
books, and their presence in the library indicated by the space 
being blank, or their absence from the library shown by the 
space being occupied by a card or block. Or, colours w^ere 
used to indicate books in and out, or a change in the position 
of the block representing a book. The first was made in 1868, 
by Mr. Charles Dyall, then Librarian at the Hulme Branch 
of the Manchester Public Libraries 

439. The Elliott indicator was another variety, devised in 
1870 ; but the indicator which was almost universally adopted 
was the ‘‘ Cotgreave,” invented by Albert Cotgreave, an 
enthusiastic and able librarian, in 1877. It exercised a baleful 
fascination for librarians generally and prevented library 
progress more effectively for thirty years than did any other 
product of their perverse invention. It is now interesting only 
in the historical view, as no library to-day could adopt it, but 
as it did exist in nearly every public library, a brief account 
appears to be necessary. It consisted of a frame, glazed on the 
public side, fitted with minute zinc shelves, generally 100 in a 
column, upon each of these rested a tiny metal-bound ledger, 
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containing a number of leaves, ruled and headed for the number 
of borrower’s ticket, date of issue and date of return or other 



items, numbered or lettered at each end, and arranged numeric- 
ally in the frames. The metal case had turned-up ends, and the 
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numbers were on a red ground at one end and on blue at the 
other, one colour showing books out, the other books in. The 
borrower chose books from the catalogue, consulted the indi- 
cator, and finding the required nmnber to be on Mice, denoting 
in, asked for the book. The assistant withdrew the ledger, 
made the necessary entries, inserted the borrower’s ticket, and 
reversed the ledger, which then showed red, signifying out 
The machine therefore acted both as indicator and as charging 
apparatus.^ At one time a considerable controversy, often 
conducted with surprising acrimony, raged in England over the 
respective merits of indicator and open access methods. This 
continued from about 1894, when James Duff Brown in- 
augurated the safeguarded open shelf plus card-charging 
method at Clerkenwell (now Finsbury Central) Library. With 
advancing education readers require the removal of barriers, 
however ingenious and practical, between the books and them- 
selves. At the same time, few libraries of any size can have 
more than a proportion of their books upon open shelves, but 
the indicator has no relation to the problems this important 
fact entails. 
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BOOK DISTRIBUTION 

441, Branch Libraries. — Greatest progress in recent years 
in library provision has been in the extending and strengthening 
of the branch library in all its forms. The time comes in every 
town of any size or area when there are numbers of people 
living at such distance from the central library as to make it 
inconvenient for them to use it. Then arises the question of 
some sort of library to serve them. In towns where the popu- 
lation is evenly distributed over the whole area, the problem is 
relatively simple, for here branch libraries at intervals of one 
mile may be accepted as a minimum satisfactory provision. 
There are exceptions to this ideal, however, where the lines of 
communication alter the distances, and branches may be closer 
together or farther apart as the circumstances dictate. It has 
been laid down that a branch should be provided for every 
25,000 or larger unit of the population, but this may be too 
large a minimum for scattered or thinly populated suburban 
areas. It is merely an indication. New districts are served by 
smaller agencies which are sometimes called sub-branches, and 
by deposit stations, delivery stations, and by motor-travelling 
libraries. These may all be the forerunners of fully equipped 
branches and serve to test the demands of a new district. 

442. A branch library is, roughly, a nainiature central 
library, but with smaller administration space, a quick reference- 
collection rather than a reference library, and certainly contain- 
ing lending library, reading rooms, a children’s department, 
and a lecture room or rooms. Recent branch libraries are 
illustrated by the plans already given in Chapter IX. 

The reasons for the various departments can be put briefly. 
Branches are in several towns the principal home-reading 
distributing centres, being nearer to the homes of the people 
than are central libraries, and therefore within easier reach, 
especially for women and children. Hence the emphasis is 
usually to be on the lending library. For the same reason 
most of the work with children in the average large town is 

396 
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done in the branch libraries, and there may indeed be little or 
no demand for it at the central library. Reading rooms are 
obvious adjuncts though less emphasis is placed on newsrooms 
than formerly, and some new branch libraries omit them ; 
and a collection of quick-reference works, directories, year- 
books, encyclopaedias, gazetteers, atlases, dictionaries — works 
which answer everyday questions — is essential. It need not 



Fig. 170. — Study Room, Firth Park Branch Library, Sheffield (Section 442). 


be a large collection ; it should be absolutely up-to-date : 
nothing but the best is good enough for a branch library. 
Fig. 170 illustrates the newest type of branch reference room, 
which is also a small study. A branch may be a social and 
intellectual centre, what in America is called a community 
centre, where local societies, clubs, and the literary and artistic 
organizations, which often perish for lack of house room, can 
be accommodated. Hence the usefulness of the lecture room. 
Other rooms will include a librarian’s office, workroom, staff 
rest room, filing rooms and a modest amount of stack space, 
as well as kitchen and store-rooms for the cleaners or janitors. 
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443. Book-Stock. — ^The question of the book-stock for a 
branch is an important one. The old practice was to have 
uniform collections in each branch, but this has led to some 
library systems being clotted with unused copies of once well- 
used books which have lost their appeal ; and the modern 
plan is to regard the branches as parts of one system, with as 
varied a stock as possible, every book being available by inter- 
change throughout it. The matter is simplified to-day by the 
profusion of a central reservoir stock containing books which 
are not often wanted and of which one or two copies, to be 
called for when required, suffice for the town. Such a system 
of working assumes that all libraries are connected by tele- 
phone, and that some means of transport exists between them. 
This may be solved by means of a motor service (see Section 
449). The static stock of the branch, so far as any library 
stock can be static, consists of standard works in regular demand 
(or which ought to be) in their most attractive form, and as 
varied and systematic a representation as possible of modern 
literature. The quality will be adjusted, by knowledge gained 
in the work, to the needs and capacities of the neighbourhoods, 
and these, be it remarked, may differ widely in one town and 
acute perception and constant vigilance are essential in the 
branch staff to keep the chief librarian advised of this. Unceas- 
ing revision and frequent weeding-out are required in con- 
nexion with a branch stock. 

444. Size of Branches. — ^What size a branch shall be is 
again determined by local conditions. In some urban areas, 
as in the metropolitan boroughs, the libraries may be all of 
equal size as the population is of equal density throughout, 
and one is the central library because of its proximity to the 
town hall or other urban government centre, and because it 
houses the administration department and the reference 
library. It would be impossible economically, even if it were 
otherwise desirable, to have a fully equipped reference depart- 
ment in each library. In some towns the branches vary in 
size with the probable demands of the population. Small 
branches may be almost as effective as larger ones if a book- 
exchange service exists. Fig. 171 shows a modern type of 
branch library in which all activities are pursued in one large 
room. The lending library runs round the walls ; and the 
tables carry the periodicals. The tables fold up, and on one 
end wall is a lantern screen, and by these means at very short 
notice the room becomes available for lectures. There are no 
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Fia. 171. — -The Ashburton Branch Library, Croydon (tSontion~444). 
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Fig, 175, — The Sea Mills Branch, Bristol (Section 444). 
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wickets. Fig. 172 shows a branch library in which lending 
and periodicals departments are combined. It is a very busy 
library, and quiet is obtained by rubber floor coverings. Fig. 
173 shows a delightful little Sheffield Branch Library, Wood- 
house, where this combination of lending library and reading 
room also occurs, and here, when the lending section is not 
working, the bookcases are covered with blinds in the manner 
shown in Fig. 174. The popular one-room library, suitable for 
small fringe areas and with possibilities of extension, are shown 
in the Sea Mills Branch Library at Bristol (Figs. 175-76). 
These types of library are suitable for country tovms and resi- 
dential areas of the middle-class sort (if these words may be 
used without the least idea of snobbery), where the readers 
become well knovni to the staff. In most cases a branch library 
should be as compact as possible, the apartments being en 
suite and the ideal of a great room divided merely by furniture, 
or at the most glass screens is as good as any. Admirable 
examples of branch libraries now exist in every part of the 
country ; the large ones at Glasgow have had much influence 
as have those of Manchester and Sheffield ; there are also model 
branches at Leeds on a slightly smaller scale ; the one-room 
branch idea has been developed well at Halifax, and has also 
found expression at Bristol and Cardiff, and the most recent 
excellent models are those of Coulsdon and Purley ; the 
librarian should visit as many of these as possible. 

445. Branch Staffs. — library system is judged by the 
service the reader receives at the part of it which he uses. 
The branch librarian is the representative of the chief librarian 
in his district, and it follows that for this post only trained 
persons with culture, method and initiative should be chosen ; 
nothing could be more detrimental to a library system than the 
placing of a whole district in the keeping of a librarian inade- 
quate to his office. The matter need not be pursued further 
here, as we have already dealt with the qualities of the good 
librarian, but personality, the power to cultivate relations with 
all local organizations, schools, the clergy, and other ob\dous 
institutions and people, and to represent their needs should be 
sought for in a branch librarian. His staff should be chosen 
with like care. They should be critical of the stock under their 
care, watchful of the needs of their readers, and cultivate with 
assiduity an acquaintance with all the movements of the day 
and with current books. On the side of the chief librarian there 
should be the willingness, indeed the expectation, to receive 
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suggestions of all kinds from the branch staff. Team work is 
vital to modern library service, and is happily now general, 
especially when the chief librarian himself is loyal to his own 
ideals and invites loyalty by giving it. 

The ideal staffing of a deposit or delivery station (Sections 
447-48) is a member of the staff who can attend the station, 
but this is not always possible. It is more usual to make an 
arrangement with the shopkeepers or other persons in charge 
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of the place concerned so that they shall receive and deliver 
the books. In some cases the publicity gained is considered 
to be sufficient recompense ; in others, there is a small remunera- 
tion. 

446. It is impossible to lay down any rules for guidance as 
regards the financing of branches, beyond the general recom- 
mendation that they should not be developed at the expense 
of the central library. It is better to have one efficient library 
in a town than several inefficient ones, as is the case in some 
towns where this wholesome principle has been forgotten or 
ignored, through the unreasonable demands of ward committee 
representatives, bent upon getting everything they can for their 
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own district at the expense of the system as a whole. Separate 
account should be kept of all moneys devoted to each branch. 
Receipts should also be separately accounted for, and the 
central library should receive a daily or weekly statement of 
all cash intromissions, issues, occurrences, etc. Such state- 
ments can either be rendered upon specially ruled sheets or 
postcards, or kept in books according to some such form as 
shown in Fig. 177. All forms, books, etc., at the branch should 
correspond with those of the central library, and everything 
affecting administration stated throughout this book applies, 
though in a modified degree, to branch work. 

447. Deposit Stations. — Where a branch library cannot 
yet be justified there may still be need for some sort of library 
service. Deposit stations are established to meet this need. 
In schools, institutions of other kinds, shops, or even private 
houses, small collections of from 100 volumes upwards are 
placed from which readers may make choice. These collec- 
tions are changed at frequent intervals, as they would otherwise 
soon be “ read up ’’ ; moreover, it is usual to choose as a 
deposit station a place with the telephone, by means of which 
books can be requisitioned. 

448. Delivery Stations are similar places to those used for 
deposit stations except that there is no stationary stock in 
them. They are merely centres where readers requisition and 
return books. These are not now much used in England ; the 
station combining the features both of deposit and delivery 
station is preferred. 

449. Exchange and Motor Services. — ^We assume through- 
out that a library system operates as if it were one library. A 
book in any library should be available at any other library, 
except books from the reference library. Even in connexion 
with these the reference library should telephone information 
to any point in the system on request. For example, a reader 
at the North Branch wanting a formula, definition of a legal 
phrase or any like information not available at that branch 
should not be told to go to the Central Library, but should be 
given the answer over the telephone. All readers’ tickets 
should be available at every library in the system ; and the 
system achieves an even better result if it so works that a 
borrower may draw a book from one library and change it at 
any other as he desires. As it may be desirable, however, for 
each library to keep its own stock distinct, means must be de- 
vised for charging and discharging books by telephone and 
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for returning books to the libraries to which they belong. 
Telephone service is a most important part of library working, 
but in a large system it can only be done efficiently if there is a 
private exchange, or its equivalent, somewhere in the system. 
At Croydon between six libraries as rtiany as 40,000 inter- 
branch calls are made each year, and in the great systems this 
number would be multiplied several times. The transport of 
the books can range from the simplest affair, as by bicycle 
carrier, to the full-time motor van. 

450. In one town a ten-cwt. van is hired for two hours — 
9 a.m. to 11 a.m. — each day, and this makes an outward 
journey from the central library to all the branches, leaving 
boxes with books and other library material as they are required, 
and then makes an inward journey, calling again at each library. 
This system has six libraries and the average time in travelling 
between any two is ten minutes, so that the double journey is 
accomplished in two hours. This method costs (1936) £2 
w^eekly, but this price is a low one ; from 5s. to 6s. per hour is 
not unreasonable. In greater towns with many libraries, one 
or more motor vans are owned by the library which make a 
double, or even treble, round of the branch libraries daily. 
Such a system exists at Glasgow and Manchester, and the 
method is the obvious one for county libraries. Its cost varies 
in the different cities, but a good van is desirable, and such 
questions as weight, capacity, fuel consumption, wages, garag- 
ing, insurances and depreciation must be studied locally. The 
value of such a service is obvious ; it opens the reservoir stock 
and the stock of every library to users at every part of the 
system, and makes the service of large numbers of deposit 
and delivery stations a simple matter. A further ideal would 
be a light car to carry urgent material or books at the moment 
they are asked for ; but the urgency is rarely so great as to 
justify the cost of it. Large municipalities provide their chief 
officers with a car, or make an allowance on which they maintain 
their own cars, or have municipal garages and cars on which 
the libraries may draw for ordinary personal official transport, 
their quota of cost being paid from library funds. We assume 
that the car is now so inexpensive that it is used by aH library 
systems of more than (say) two buildings, although it may still 
be necessary to convince a library committee of the necessity. 

Such a motor-van as that used at Glasgow can be furnished 
with shelves and used as a travelling library, which can stand 
in remote streets and serve their inhabitants, as, indeed, is 
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actually done at Manchester and at Eritli. This, of course, 
is the method used by county systems here and in America, 
and it is quite suitable for large and sprawling towns with rural 
and thinly-peopled boundaries. 

451. Subscription Departments or Book Clubs. — In 
some of the older municipal libraries subscription departments 
or book clubs have been established, as a means of increasing 
the stock of a library, without much expense. Such depart- 
ments exist, or have existed, at Bolton, Burton, Dewsbury, 
Dundee, Elgin, Leek, Tynemouth, Wednesbury and Working- 
ton. They are operated as follows : For a certain annual 
subscription any library reader or townsman may join this 
select library. From the subscriptions so received, supple- 
mented in some places by occasional grants from the rate, new 
books are bought, generally in accordance with the wishes of a 
majority of members, but on this point practice varies. For a 
definite time these books are exclusively at the service of 
subscribers, who borrow them in the usual way, for a fortnight 
or other periods according to circumstances. At the end of 
the time the books are transferred to the public library, and 
become the property of the library authority for the use of all 
borrowers. Where the selection is made with discretion, this 
may seem an economical way of obtaining books for a public 
library ; but objections have been raised. Public libraries, it 
is argued, have no right to set up a privileged class in this way, 
especially as it is probable that the subscriptions cannot pay 
all the cost of service, lighting and housing, which thus falls on 
the library funds ; and, further, public libraries would do well 
to avoid competition, in this and in other ways, with com- 
mercial subscription libraries. 

Occasionally public libraries pay a subscription to large 
commercial libraries and are enabled to borrow so many 
volumes at a time, which are re-issued to the borrowers in the 
ordinary way, the library being responsible for losses. In 
small libraries this was justified on the ground that it vras an 
economical way of obtaining the temporary loan of copies of 
expensive books for which there is a large transient demand, 
and which might never be bought, or only obtained in second- 
hand form after their prime interest had faded. Co-operation 
has reduced this need ; and in actual fact, the method has been 
used as a cheap way of getting the temporary use of a quantity 
of ephemeral fiction — a most doubtful advantage. 

452. Publicity and Readers’ Aids. — A well-stocked and 
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adequately classified and catalogued library is its own principal 
advertisement, but few librarians are content to sit and wait for 
readers to discover their privileges. It is usual to issue some sort 
of leaflet or handbook setting out the facilities available, and 
these may be quite simple, a mere card of invitation, or from 
this vary to w^elLillustrated guides running to many pages 
containing accounts of the stock, catalogues, classification, 
lists of important series, and of course the rules, regulations and 



Fig. 178. — ^Index of Readers’ Interests. Card used in Hornsey Libraries 
(Section 454). 


bye-laws. In some towns such publicity matter is distributed 
from house to house, and, if this is done, it is probable that the 
briefest form should be used both on account of expense and 
because it is more likely to be read. 

453. Guides. — ^To the library itself the reader should be 
introduced when he receives his reader’s ticket. A personal 
showing-round by an experienced assistant may be invaluable, 
and this may be a duty connected with the readers’ adviser ; 
certainly if it is at all possible to prevent it, readers should 
not be left to wander aimlessly, but the service offered must 
be unobtrusive and equal to the occasion, as many people 
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resent directions of any kind as an invasion of their privacy. 
British librarians are often misled into adopting Anieriean 
methods, which successful there are unsuitable here. When 
personal showing round cannot be done, a small printed plan 
of the department showing the disposition of the shelves, 
catalogues and other arrangements as explained in Section 297, 
may be given to each reader. 

454. Index of Readers’ Interests. — In connexion with 
registration a line can be placed upon the application voucher 


G 


HORNSEY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


You may be interested to learn that a new book on 


has recently been added to the. 
Library, viz 


if you would like to bespeak this book, hand this card 
to an Assistant at any of the libraries. 

J. G. FARADAY, 

Borough Librarian, 


Fig. 179. — ^Index of Readers’ Interests. Card sent to reader notifying tlie 
addition of a book (Section 454). 

on which the reader is invited to indicate his special interest 
or interests. From this an Index of Readers’ Interests may be 
made. The diagram (Fig. 178) shows a card for such an index. 
This is invaluable as one of the guides to book-provision, 
enables the librarian at times to bring together people with a 
common interest, and has the service advantage that readers 
can be advised, by a card or folder, as shown in Fig. 179, when 
new books are added. Such a service, however, must be 
made a regular routine ; to do it in slipshod manner would 
be worse than useless. 

455. The Readers’ Adviser. — ^This is a qualified librarian 
who specializes in bibliography in such manner that he can 
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advise readers in their search for knowledge. He has a separate 
room, or desk, adjacent to collections of reference books, with 
telephonic communication with all departments and the outer 
world. His time is spent in compiling lists for readers, indi- 
cating to them the best approach to books for any intellectual 
stage at which they stand, and in seeing that the books needed 
are made available readily for them. Much is made of this 
office, as indeed it deserves if it is remotely worthy of the name 
attached to it. A readers’ adviser is one who apparently is 
able to gauge the reading capabilities of any enquirer, can fit 
him with the right book in every situation and upon every 
subject, is therefore competent in psychology, expert in biblio- 
graphy and has knowledge approaching omniscience. Such a 
person does not exist, or if he does is not content with the 
salary any librarian living receives. Only the great national 
libraries can employ specialists and then only in the major 
subjects. So much for the unconditional use of a term which is 
rather too common. What is intended, however, and is possible 
is that every trained librarian should be so skilled in biblio- 
graphy that he can lead readers to help themselves. It is 
desirable in large libraries that every considerable department 
should have a librarian always on duty who can pass on informa- 
tion which is available in books, and be at the service of readers. 
Readers’ assistant would be a good term for this person, and 
is without the pretentious associations of “ adviser.” What 
should be clear is that many readers require various types of 
guidance, and there should be someone ready to give it. This 
assistant should maintain relations with such specialists in the 
area as can be persuaded to advise, with all agencies for educa- 
tion, adult and otherwise, all societies, clubs and organizations 
likely to use books, and may act virtually in the capacity of 
public relations officer. A good account of the work done in 
America by the readers’ adviser is given by Jennie M. Flexner 
in her Circulation Work in Public Libraries, 1927. 

456. Reservations of Books. — Most libraries reserve books 
for readers. This is not always done for fiction, mainly because 
the labour involved is not justified by results, and some main- 
tain that it gives those who can pay unfair advantages — 
although this argument is without much force to-day. Usually 
a charge is made covering the postage of the postcard notifying 
the borrower when the book is ready ; in other cases a charge 
of twopence is made to cover the cost of the service. The reader 
fills a bespoken slip (Fig. 180) and addresses the postcard 
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(Fig. 181), the charge for the book is found in the trays, and a 
projecting card with the word bespoken is inserted into the 
pocket as an indication to the assistant at the counter. When 



the book is returned the card is posted, and the book is usually 
kept for about twenty-four hours. 

457. Miscellaneous. — ^The number of books that readers 
may borrow has already been discussed in Section 403. Every 
effort should be made to meet the special needs of readers if 
this can be done without prejudice to the general service. 
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The lending library should be active in every sense. The 
books should be kept in scrupulously clean and bright con- 
dition, the axiom being observed that it is better to have fewer 
clean books than many dirty ones. Where much of the main 
stock is in stack rooms, selections should regularly be brought 
to the open shelves, displacing other books there for the time 
being, as it is unfortunately true that where open access obtains 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

BESPOKEN BOOK 


The Chief Librarian has the pleasure of 
informing you that the above book is now 
available, and will be reserved for you at the 

Library 

until 9 p.m. on 

Please bring your Ticket or another book 
in exchange when applying for this book. 

The Lending Library closes at I p.m. on 
Wednesdays. 


Fig. 181 . — Postcard sent to reader when reserved book is available 
(Section 4 56), 

books in the stacks are neglected. Exhibitions of topical 
books on special shelves, stands or tables with appropriate 
posters enliven the department ; they are worth much care 
and thought when they can be afforded. Guides, labels and 
notices should be neat, have colour, and be changed frequently ; 
only new notices are ever read by modern folk. 

458. Various methods for meeting special needs of readers 
have been devised. 

Books are sometimes sent by post to readers who cannot 
visit the library in person ; and this may certainly be done 
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for invalids and for readers who may be away temporarily. 
In some cases the reader pays postage, which is somewhat 
prohibitive. It can be argued that the business of the library 
is to supply the book and to meet all the costs of that supply, 
but this is not accepted generally. 

Some libraries permit readers to borrow twice the usual 
number of books when they are about to dejaart on holiday ; 


WATFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY 

BORROWER'S TRANSFER CERTIFICATE 

To the Librarian 

This is to certify that the undermentioned person is a 
duly registered borrower at the Watford Public Library, 

and holds ^tickets. 

GEORGE R. BOLTON, 

Borough Librarian. 

Date 

Name ^ 

Watford Address 

Address 

^ At the Watford Public Library three tickets are issued to every 
borrower, if required, and borrowers are entitled to use these tickets for 
any type of hook : Fiction, Non-Fiction, Music, or Junior. 


Fig. 181 a. — Watford Borrowers’ Transfer (Section 458 ). 


sometimes more. These holiday issues are for six weeks or 
thereabouts. 

Arrangements were made thirty years ago between Brighton 
and Croydon whereby readers from either could borrow books 
at the other on presenting their library tickets. This has been 
developed, largely owing to the good example and effort of 
Birmingham, and now a large number of towns accept readers’ 
tickets from other places. In some cases the home town issues a 
certificate which indicates that the reader is in good standing. 
The Watford example (Fig. 181a) is from a duplicating book 
which enables a carbon copy to be kept at Watford. 
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The time is near, however, when the production of the 
reader’s tickets, if they are current, will be sufficient passport 
to a new library. In this way not only is provision made for 
holidays, but readers removing from one town to another are 
able to take up library membership without delay in the new 
town. The method should be universal. The modern library 
works as part of a national system. Every library should be a 
member of one of the Regional Library Systems and thus of 
the National Central Library, paying its quota of the cost 
based upon the population served. This is the most important 
development of the library service and is dealt with separately 
in Chapter XXXVI. In that chapter too the claims of another 
great institution, the National Library for the Blind, are also 
made clear. 

All efforts should be directed towards the fullest and most 
productive use of books by readers. Even if, as occasionally 
happens, some extravagances are developed in the effort, they 
do not matter so much as would any hindrance to the free and 
convenient service of all classes of readers. 

459. Hospital and Invalid Library Work. — A man who 
is sick does not cease to be a citizen and his reading needs in 
illness deserve the billest consideration. In all hospitals the 
therapeutic value of appropriate books is recognized and 
attempts are made to supply them, by voluntary effect usually. 
Of late years, however, a definite organized campaign has 
existed in which the municipal and county libraries are taking 
part ; and the Library Association has a Hospital Libraries 
Committee engaged in the promotion of efficient service for 
the sick. The average public library can, for a small outlay, 
provide a selection of suitable books, and can — where voluntary 
librarians are not available — send an assistant once or twice 
weekly or as often as the need appears to dictate — to distribute 
books to the patients. Mr. George R. Bolton, who does such 
work acceptably at Watford, has designed a special book- 
trolley (Fig. 182) on which books, pleasaxitly displayed, can be 
wheeled through the wards. There must, of course, be willing 
co-operation between hospital and library staffs, but usually 
that is present, and a certain sum must be allowed for losses 
which in the circumstances of a hospital may not always be 
avoidable. Some systems provide books for the hospital staff 
as well as the patients, and where possible this is to be com- 
mended. The hospitals in question are those dealing with non- 
inf ectious and non-contagious diseases. 
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The indiwdual invalid reader in his home should not be 
overlooked. Where the librarian is satisfied that such a reader 
cannot obtain books through his own messenger, it is worth the 
effort to supply him by the library’s messengers. Such demands 
are rarely so many as to be burdensome, and the value of the 
service is incalculable. 
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DIVISION X 

THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
CHAPTER XXVII 

GENERAL REFERENCE LIBRARY METHOD 

460. Character and Scope of the Department. — ^The 
reference library, when it is developed to its full possibilities, is 
the communal study, bureau of information, and muniment 
house. A definition of reference work turns upon a definition of 
a reference book, to a large extent, and it is not easy to give more 
than an approximate one. A reference book is one which is 
consulted to obtain some particular fact or matter from it and 
not one that is read through as a whole. All works in dictionary, 
encyclopaedic, chronological, periodical and similar forms are of 
this character. But any book which may be consulted in the 
way indicated is also legitimately a reference book. Further, all 
literary and graphic material which may so be consulted, 
whether in MSS., printed, photographic or other form, is rightly 
a part of such a library. The encyclopaedic work is therefore the 
basal stock of the department ; and standard treatises on every 
branch of literature, whether in actual reference form or not ; 
and the definitive editions of the classics, as for example the 
Variorum Shakespeare, must be included. Transient or per- 
manent small reference material, such as pamphlets, magazine 
articles, broadsides, news-clippings, trade catalogues, illustra- 
tions, maps, etc., should all find a place in it ; in fact, much of 
the most valued information work is done with the aid of such 
small material ; important facts are frequently found in 
seemingly insignificant material ; and the work of bringing it in 
relation to other similar material is one of the services of the 
reference library. 

From such a statement of the nature of the stock the purpose 
of the department may be deduced. Primarily, as its name 
implies, it. is a place where references to books are made ; but 
although this is primary, it is too limited a statement of the 

419 
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functions of the department. In it continuous reading, research, 
and prolonged study are all carried on, and if a libiary does 
not provide facilities for these, it is to that extent inefficient. 
These considerations give rise to certain necessary arrange- 
ments, the first of which is freedom of access to quick-reference 
material. 

In the arrangement of the library building it is essential that 
the most quiet part of the building which is accessible to the 
public should be devoted to the reference department. It 
should be a room which in its design and proportions is dignified, 
and produces by these things and its furnishing and decoration 
an atmosphere conducive to mental tranquillity and study. It 
is impossible to define such an atmosphere, but it exists in all 
really successful reference libraries, and these may be studied 
at most of our great cities and towns, as at Bristol, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, in the British Museum, and elsewhere. The decora- 
tions, for example, if there are any beyond the merely architec- 
tural, such as painted ceihngs and walls, should indeed be 
artistic, but are appropriate only when they are restrained, 
unobtrusive, and do not divert readers from the main purpose of 
the room or encourage visitors to come merely to stare at them. 
Some reference libraries, built on ecclesiastical models, have 
stained-glass windows which are beautiful features, but the same 
principles apply in this form of decoration. 

461, Furniture. — The library furniture must depend upon 
the size, shape and lighting of the room, but the alcove system, 
as it exists at the Bodleian and similar older libraries, has never 
been surpassed from the point of view of study, although it is 
possibly not so good as the rotunda of the British Museum, or 
that of the Library of Congress, and the Picton Reading Room 
at Liverpool, for merely reference purposes. Again, the alcove 
system occupies more space than one in which the cases are 
fixed against the walls and arranged in other parts of the room 
to secure the maximum of shelf accommodation. As regards 
tables and seating accommodation, the older reference depart- 
ments in municipal libraries have usually been defective in that 
they merely allowed seats at long tables, with about twenty- 
four inches of sitting space and a half of a two- or three-foot 
table in front, often with provision, equally scant, for a reader to 
sit opposite. The reference reader requires not only isolation, 
to a considerable extent, as is provided at the British Museum, 
but a sufficiency of space in which to spread out his books and 
papers. Moreover, nothing is more disconcerting and uncom- 
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fortable to some readers than the close proximity of other 
people. This is recognized in the British Museum and similar 
libraries, where each reader has what is virtually a desk to 


himself so constructed as to secure the maximum of privacy. 
Small, self-contained separate tables as described in Section 215 
are satisfactory. These give plenty of sxirface space and 
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Fiu. JS4. — ^The Great Reading Room of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow (Sections 460-^76). 
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Fig. 186. — -The SlieflSeld Reference Library — -West Wing (Sections 460-476). 



ao: .-acix ^cojsi^ 
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Fig. 188. — ^The Croydon Reference Library (Sections 460-476). 
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provide a definite amount of space for books under the tables. 
For the consultation of elephant folios and similar very large 
books the special slope outlined in Fig. 47 and described in 
Section 204 is desirable. One or two large flat tables for use in 
special cases should also be provided. 

462. Access. — ^No great reference library can permit un- 
restricted access to its whole collections, but in small libraries 
it is desirable, and even in the largest a measure of it is 
arranged. The British Museum, Birmingham and other large 
reference libraries allow readers free choice to a collection 
mainly of quick-reference character, including atlases, gazet- 
teers, dictionaries, directories, encyclopsedias and codes, which 
answer everyday questions and which are wanted without 
delay. These often form a fairly considerable reference library. 
Smaller libraries allow freedom of access to nearly the whole 
collection ; but none allows it to the whole ; there are in many 
libraries unique books, records, and other works to which access 
is wisely limited, in the interest of their preservation as records 
and from other points of view. All it is wished to emphasize 
here is that open access without any formality whatever should 
be allowed to the obvious quick-reference works of the kind 
enumerated above. A much-occupied business man who wants 
an address, the definition of a word, or a cable code is not likely 
to endure patiently the bother of filling up application forms, 
and to insist upon it may mean the loss of the patronage of a 
valuable class of the community. To this end, and for other 
obvious reasons, where space permits it is wise to devise the 
department so that the quick-reference reader is separated 
from the student who wants quiet for continuous work. 

For the general part of the reference library where open access 
is in vogue admission is usually gained by signing the visitors’ 
book. Such signing has no definite safeguarding value, but 
is to some extent a moral check upon would-be defaulters, and 
is useful as a means of registering the number of readers. The 
plans given in Chapter IX give some idea of the disposition of 
the ordinary reference library, and no one plan can be called the 
best. All that can be affirmed positively is that ample reading 
space should be allowed, that good light, natural and artificial, 
and ventilation, ease of administering the stock, close classifica- 
tion and the fullest cataloguing possible shoifid be aimed at 
The commonest error, as we have hinted, is crowding and 
insufficiency of seating accommodation. A well-adrninistered 
reference library creates its own reading public, and accom- 
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modation which may be ample at the opening of the library 
often proves in a few years to be inadequate. The illustrations 
in this chapter show some of tlie finest reference libraries in 
Great Britain. 

Where access to shelves is not allowed, and application forms 
are used, it is customary to supply blanks similar to that shown 
in Fig. 189, on which particulars of the book wanted arc entered. 


CAREVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

RErjBRENCJ3 Department. 

No Book must on any account l)e Tcrnoverl from tins room, or 
transferred to otlioi* reader’s. 

Book No. 

Author and Title of Book. 

Initial of Assistant. 

* 



Name of Applicant 

Address 

Date 



Fig. 189. — Roferonc;o Library Application Form (»S(K‘tioa 


In some libraries these slips ai'e placed on the vSh elves in the place 
of the books issued, and remain thei'c till the books arc rc])laeed. 
To ascertain that no books arc missing an assistant examines 
the shelves every morning, and notes any slips still remaining 
which represent books issued on the previous day. To facilitate 
this operation a differently coloured slip may be used on altern- 
ate days — white to-day, blue to-morrow — so that on a white 
day the presence of a blue slip will instantly draw attention to a 
misplacement or a missing book. In other libraries the slips arc 
filed near the point of issue, and remain there as a cheek against 
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the shelves and the readers until the books are returned. Some 
libraries return the slip to the borrowers as a receipt, and com- 
pile their statistics from the books ; others retain the slips for 
statistical purposes. Some libraries also insert an issue label in 
the inside front of each book, which is stamped every time the 
book is issued, and thus a record is made of a book’s popularity 
or otherwise, which may prove useful when discarding has to be 
considered. Application forms, or for that matter signatures in 
visitors’ books, are no protection against theft of books. 
Readers, if they intend theft, have simply to give a false name 
and address, and walk off with any book they please. 

463. It is the common practice in open access reference 
libraries to have notices displayed of this nature : 

Readers are requested not 
to return books to the shelves 
when they have done with 
them, but to close them and 
leave them on the table. 

Or, they may be required to return them to the assistant ; in 
any case it is better for readers not to return them to the shelves. 
Either of the methods recommended enables the staff to make 
records of the use of books. The consultations can be entered up 
on a daily classified issue record, and the staff can replace the 
books at once. It will be recognized that complete statistics 
arc pmctically impossible in open access departments, because 
only books so left on the tables or taken to the tables can be 
counted ; but much valuable work is done by readers in the 
shape of rapid consultations at the shelves with immediate 
replacing of the volumes consulted. 

Whatever may be his general method, the wise librarian will 
never limit a reader to one or any number of books at a time. 
Sometimes a dozen — we have known fifty — books are required 
to settle a comparatively small point. They are forthcoming in 
a good reference library. Students of recognized regularity in 
non-open access libraries should be released from overmuch 
form-filling ; fifty forms for the fifty books referred to would be 
intolerable. 

464. The Stock. — The building-up of a reference stock 
demands the highest skill and prevision in the librarian. The 
purpose which it is intended to serve must be clearly before his 
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eyes, and this may, and does, differ with differing places. A 
library in a distinctly commercial and industrial area faces needs 
obviously different from one in a purely residential area. But 
in all libraries every kind of dictionary and encyclopaedia, 
general and special, philological, technical, scientific and 
historical, is a prime requisite. On these the stock will be 
balanced with a view to procuring the best and latest statement 
of knowledge in every field. This end the too-often neglected 
bibliographical collection subserves. Every general and 
special bibliography from the British Museum catalogue to the 
small select catalogues issued by local libraries, every index, 
every special catalogue, indeed every catalogue within reason 
of other libraries which a librarian can procure, is a necessary 
tool in building up the collection and in tracking information 
when it is complete. There have been many select biblio- 
graphies, but there is still room for many more. The average 
bibliography of a subject is not selected ; it aims at complete- 
ness, and seems to assume that its users are people who want 
to spend a lifetime on the subject. There are such, no doubt, 
but to the average reader it presents a formidable if not paralys- 
ing array of entries. What is needed, both from experts and 
from libraries, is a series of brief lists which contain only the- 
best books given in order of their value, comprehensiveness, 
historical character, and so on. Knowledge of bibliographies 
and the methods of using them is the chief part of the equip- 
ment of the reference Jibrarian. 

In this work there are two ideals, as was shown when the 
general question of book selection was under consideration : 
one the museum ideal, in which every kind of book of every 
age is collected ; the other which limits the stock to books of 
proved or probable utility to the population served. The 
former is the business of the national libraries, and those of the 
great centres of population, such as Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle, and Nottingham, 
and to a certain extent those which are distant from such large 
centres ; and special libraries within their own fields should be 
exhaustive. But this ideal is not for other libraries, except in 
so far as it applies to the local collection ; that should contain 
everything of whatever value. Otherwise the live book is 
what is wanted. The ordinary reference library should there- 
fore be revised periodically, obsolete and dead stock should be 
discarded, and no book should be included because it does not 
appeal to lending library readers or has been received as a gift 
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for which there seems to be no other depository — these are 
emphatically books to be excluded. With these general 
provisions a brief survey of the principal requirements of the 
stock may have its uses. 

I. Quick-reference works of every type. 

II. Bibliographies, general and select, and catalogues of every 
type. 

III. The best editions of the classic authors in every language. 

IV. The most comprehensive compendiums and treatises on 

every subject. 

V. All material on the predominating local industry. 

VI. All books, pamphlets, and all other literary, pictorial and 
graphic matter relating to the locality. This will 
be dealt with more fully in considering the Local 
Collection. 

VII. Permanent files of at least The Times, and all local news- 
papers ; and temporary files of other newspapers 
most in demand. 

VIII. Sets of periodicals, as indexed in the Library Association 
Index of Periodicals, This is a rather large business, 
and should be attempted only by libraries that can 
afford the cost. Others should elect to keep only 
those of such character as to add permanently to the 
book-strength of the library. All periodical indexes, 
whether general, as those of Poole, The Library 
Association, and The Wilson Company, or particular, 
as that of The Times, The value of these in large 
libraries is obvious ; it is not always so clearly 
recognized that they have eveir a greater value 
for smaller libraries as clues to accessible material 
which may not be in their stocks. In any case the 
Library Association index should be taken. 

IX. The publications of the major learned and scientific 
societies, as the Royal Society, the Royal Geo- 
graphical, the Historical and similar societies. These 
present knowledge well in advance of that contained 
in books as a rule. 

X. Clippings from newspapers and periodicals which have 
definite facts, in addition to those contained in books, 
and on current happenings of moment, matters of 
“ useful ” character (the day to day changes in 
rationing rules, etc., during the War were a case in 
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point) and similar material having an immediate, and 
real, if transient value. In this connexion Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives may be indicated as a current 
digest of news and information such as every 
library requires. 

XI. Government publications, which in most libraries may be 
selected after a brief interval. Many of the reports 
of commissions, surveys, etc., have a high permanent 
value. 

This conspectus is not necessarily complete, nor is all the 
material named of equal value or equally in demand ; but every 
librarian should review these headings in relation to his refer- 
ence department. To place rigid limits upon the stock is absurd, 
seeing that utility and not mathematical or other precision is 
the object of the work. If, therefore, a libim-ian finds some 
other special field of material is demanded he should add it 
without hesitation if he is convinced that the demand is not 
frivolous or very restricted. For example, to add an expensive 
and recondite (say) archaeological treatise in Modern Greek at 
the behest of one reader is a case in which his decision might 
wisely be for refusal. 

465. Classification. — In its classification the reference 
library presents more physical problems than the lending 
library. The most minute classification is the best undoubtedly, 
and this should be used ; but the size problem is a real one. 
While the greater number of reference books arc of octavo 
size, quartos, folios, and even larger books are many. They 
cannot stand together in class sequence without an impossible 
loss of space. The simplest method is to have three sequences, 
for octavos, quartos and folios respectively, in appropi'iatcly 
sized shelves, in three different parts of the room. But this 
means various journeys across the room when all the books on 
a subject are required. The distance is abbreviated if the 
octavos, quartos and folios follow one another in each class. A 
third method which has proved successful is to divide every 
bay (which is presumed to have adjustable shelves) into three 
parts and to run three parallel sequences in each, the octavos 
occupying the top part, the quartos the middle, and the folios 
the bottom. ^ The parallel can be only approximate, but it is 
sufficiently close for the reader or the staff to review any subject 
completely and readily. With any of these methods broken 
order may be resorted to if it is thought well. The arranging 
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of all quick-reference books in a separate complete sequence 
nearest the entrance or the place of service is a case in point ; 
and special separate classifications may well be given to 
periodicals, to local literature, to the predominating industry, 
and so on without limit. Again, convenience is the guide. 

466. Cataloguing. — The catalogue of the department 
should aim at the maximum of fullness and be in as many forms 
as are necessary to bring out the entire resources of the depart- 
ment ; there should be no retrenchment of time or labour in 
producing the best here, as a small collection of books 
adequately catalogued will give greater service than a larger one 
catalogued poorly. It is not an unfair paradox to say that the 
smaller (within reason) a reference library is the moi'e detailed 
should be its catalogue. This being so, whatever kind of 
catalogue may publish the basal stock, the general current needs 
of the library can be kept supplied only by a card or slip 
catalogue of unlimited expansibility. The reference catalogue, 
even for books already in stock, can rarely be complete, and any 
fixed form of printed catalogue, unless it is supplemented by a 
MS. catalogue, will soon fail signally as a guide to the collection. 
As to the cataloguing form, experience proves that a mere 
author catalogue has a very limited value in reference work. 
It should be provided, of course, but for one reader who 
inquires for a book by its author, a score require something about 
subjects, usually specific subjects such as the Horse, Plastics, 
Violin Strings, Election Law, Tithes, Date of a Battle, Arms 
of Sussex, Birthplace of Earl Haig, Words of a Poem, etc. 
There must therefore be some form of subject catalogue, and 
there is much virtue in the fully classified card or sheaf cata- 
logue, with author and subject indexes. These, if carried out 
efficiently and minutely, will do the work that is required. By 
fullness of entry we mean that titles should be abbreviated as 
little as is possible within common-sense limits ; that all biblio- 
graphical particulars, number of volumes, size, pagination, date, 
illustrations, maps, diagrams, glossaries, indexes, bibliographies 
and date and places of publication (except when London) 
should be indicated. Moreover, annotations of obscure books, 
and indicating sequences, commentaries, missing parts, and so 
on, are of special value here. Added entries may, and should, 
be carried as far as the cataloguing resources of the library 
allow, within reason; all composite books, miscellaneous 
works and transactions, which are not analysed in accessible 
published indexes, should be analysed in the catalogue under 
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their class headings. It is also most useful to collect in the 
catalogue references to bibliogi^aphies of all kinds contained 
in works which are in the lending library. For examples, the 
Home University Library and’ the Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature are not books to be found in the average 
reference library, but they contain excellent little select 
bibliographies which the reference librarian will fmd useful, 
and an entry of each of these should be made. Every item 
which goes into the libi^ary should be catalogued, including 
pamphlets and excerpts from other works, however small, if it 
is intended to be preserved, as well as maps. Photographs 
and prints probably need a separate catalogue, as certain con- 
siderations, dealt with later on, enter into their cataloguing, but 
in a card catalogue provision can be made for nearly every kind 
of material. Temporary material may be entered on a coloured 
card, which permits of rapid revision of the entiies. 

467. Pamphlets. — Pamphlets and magazine excerpts form a 
large part of every reference library and are often difficult to 
deal with effectively. When not bound in volumes, they may 
be stitched in manila wrappers, and stored in boxes of various 
sizes, such as 8vo, 4to, etc., of the kind specified in Section 856. 
Each pamphlet should be lettered on the side of its wrapper, 
with its author, title, date, class letter and number and accession 
number. The collection might be commenced witli an 8vo box 
for each class, and gradually extended from this nucleus as the 
stock increased, the contents of boxes being divided and sub- 
divided, and placed in new boxes with changed lettering. As 
these would be arranged in class order, there would be no more 
difficulty in finding a single pamphlet than in finding a book. 
With miscellaneous collections of pamphlets bound in volumes, 
the best plan is to renumber them in a progressive scries, and 
carry the volume number against the catalogue or other entry. 
It is not advisable to run more than one scries of numbers, and 
if by chance a collection is acquired which is already numbered, 
these should be covered over with the continuation numbers of 
the library’s own progressive series. 

468. On the whole, however, it is better not to bind pamph- 
lets, partly owing to their miscellaneous nature, which prevents 
any real classification or even approximate subject order in the 
volumes composed of them, partly because of their very tem- 
porary value as a rule and because of the impossibility of 
inserting new ones into bound volumes. A student or dis- 
coverer frequently advances his first conclusions in a pamphlet, 
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Pia. 190. — A Carrel, or Student’s Cubicle^ at Sheffield Central Library, for the use of 
individual readers pursuing special studies (Sections 469-476). 
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and sooner or later these are superseded by books, and many 
pamphlets are merely statements of views upon political and 
other questions of much immediate but usually quite passing 
interest. In the average library they become dead stock in a 
few months or years. Pamphlet collections should be weeded 
out more frequently than book collections. The vertical file 
is the most adequate method of dealing with pamphlets. It is 
also the most effective method of filing cuttings, broadsides and 
similar separate matter. If the folders are closely classified, the 
ordinary printed index to the classification scheme used is a 
fairly good key ; but a slip index of some kind will exhaust the 
file better and accelerate reference. If a brief index entry is 
made before the cutting is dropped into its folder, in some such 
form as shown in Fig. 191, the work will not be unduly bux’den- 
some. 


Atlantic Flight. 

XJ.S. Seaplane, ]SrC4, flies to Lisbon. 

D. Chron., 28.5.19-1. 629. 


Fig. 191. — Clippings-indox Slip (Section 4()S). 

469. Accessories. — ^Every means of comfort and every 
reasonable aid to study should be given to readers. We have 
dealt with reading tables. The chairs deserve almost ecpial con- 
sideration. They should be comfortable ; an arm-chair is 
better than other forms, and one with a padded leather or 
rexinc seat better than one without. The view a,t one time 
expressed that seats without backs in some way induced to 
mental alertness was that of some stupid theorist ; as a matter 
of fact ease of body is essential to elasticity of mind. Chairs 
should have rubber tips or silent castors to prevent the nerve- 
racking scritching which moving chairs too frequently make, 
but when metal castors are used they should not be of the 
slippery variety that slides readers unexpectedly on to the floor. 
Reading stands with clips for holding books open should be on 
every table, or provided in sufficient numbers to meet all 
probable needs. At certain tables the use of ink should be 
permitted, and blotting pads, ink, pens, etc., should be provided, 
Tracing may be permitted from most illustrated books, prints, 
etc., but as a protection a sheet of xylonite should be available 
and the reader be required to interpose it between the copy and 
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his tracing paper. Sheets in several sizes shonld be kept for use 
with books of different 'sizes. Rulers, T squares, a map 
measurer, a reading glass, compasses, etc., may all reasonably 
form part of the equipment and be lent on request. Scrap 
paper for notes, both at the catalogues and at the tables, is 
another reasonable provision, as is a small stock of foolscap 
and other writing paper which readers may purchase at cost 
price. Some libraries have the rule that letters must not be 
written in the room, and that other books than those from 
the shelves must not be read there. It has its uses, as cases are 
not unknown where nomadic business men, election agents, 
football pool fans, cross-word enthusiasts and other persons have 
monopolized tables for hours or days for distinctly non-literary 
and non-library purposes. The writing of occasional correspond- 
ence, if it does not exclude other readers from the writing tables, 
may safely be not seen ! As for the reading of books not 
belonging to the department, the purpose of the rule forbidding 
it, is to prevent the monopoly of much needed space by people 
who bring in newspapers or current novels ; it is not intended 
to prevent comparative reading — ^which . would be absurd. 
It may not be superfluous to add that the reference library 
should be equipped with a stand for hats, coats and umbrellas, 
but readers may be warned by notice that the library does not 
accept responsibility for their safety. 

All the forces of the library stock in all departments should 
be at the disposal of the reference reader ; thus any book in the 
lending libraries which may be on the shelves, should be allowed 
to be requisitioned, as also should any newspaper, periodical or 
other material in files which may not form part of the depart- 
ment. A good plan in open access libraries is to give the refer- 
ence reader a pass admitting him to consult the lending library 
catalogues or shelves, but after he has selected books from them 
to have them brought from the lending library by the staff. 
Such uses of lending library books should count in statistics as 
reference consultations. 

470. The Lending of Reference Books. — ^Whether or not 
reference library books should ever be lent away from the 
building is a question upon which librarians are sharply 
divided. The great reference libraries rarely lend any but 
duplicates. It is argued that a reference library is a place 
where a reader has a right to expect every book in stock to be 
available at all times, and this is a reasonable theory. That 
reader, however, is, so far as the average library is concerned, 
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a hypothetical person as a rule, and too rigid a policy of refusal 
has some disadvantages. Experience tells every librarian what 
books ought not to be lent in ordinary cncumstances, if in any ; 
and these are quick-reference books of all kinds, and any book 
the loss of or damage to which would be irreparable. Occasion- 
ally, however, a real student really requires the home use of a 
reference book which is not in everyday demand, and the 
library would suffer little and might gain much by lending it. If 
the ordinary loan periods are thought to be inadmissible, much 
can be said for lending over week-ends or at hours when the 
library is inaccessible to readers. It is a question which every 
librarian must settle for himself and flexibility of method is 
always to be cultivated. In one successful reference library 
which lends, when a reasonable cause is shown, every book not 
excluded by the exceptions just named, and has clone so for 
twenty years without inconvenience, a form of a.])])li(;a,tion, 
which is also a charging form, is used. This is a card C inches X 
5 inches, which folds in the middle and files as a standard- 
sized catalogue card (3 inches X 5 inches) : 


Purpose wanted for 

Why Book cannot he studied in Library 

(Do not write below this line.) (See inside.) 


Allowed to be returned within days. 

(Signed) Chief Librarian. 


If application is not signed request is disallowed, in which case explana- 
tion is enclosed. 

(Fold) 

Date 

Applicatiox roB Bobrowing a Re]?brence Book fob Home 
Reading. [See Special Notice inside before filling up. ] 

Name 

Address 

Occupation 

Booh Required : Author 

Title (brief) 

Class No Tim^e required 

(Do not write below this line.) (See over.) 

Issued by Rtd by 


Fig. 192. — Application for Loan of Reference Book (Section 470). 

One side of it is worded as shown above, and the other side, to 
which the attention of the applicant is specially directed, is 
worded as follows : 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As every book removed from the Eeference shelves may mean incon- 
venience and disappointment to some other reader, a reasonable case 
must be made oat for permitting it to be taken away. Such a vague indi- 
cation as ‘"reading” is not sufficient. Quick- reference books, such as 
encyclop.Tdias and dictionaries, very expensive or rare books, and books 
in constant demand, will not be issued under this regulation. 

The applicant must be a resident in the Borough, and if not of some 
standing or sufficiently known to the Librarian or his Staff, should be 
prepared with some recommendation from a clergyman, head teacher, 
or other person of standing in the Borough. Should the application be 
granted, failure to return the book within the time allowed may entail the 
refusal of all further applications. 

Eig. 193. — Application for Loan of Reference Book (back) (Section 470). 

When the applicant is unknown to the staff and the conditions 
required in the last paragraph on the form are not fulfilled, a 
separate slip is handed to the applicant, which reads as follows : 


Re Application for Borrowing a Reference Book for Home 

Reading. 

The Librarian regrets that he is unable to accede to the accompany- 
ing request without a signed recommendation from a clergyman, 
head teacher, or other person of standing in the Borough. 

Every facility, however, will he accorded for consulting the book 
in the building. The Reference Library is open each week day 
from 9.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Fig. 194. — Refusal Eorni : Loan of Reference Book (Section 470). 

When the book is unsuitable for lending purposes another slip 
is used : 


Re Application for Borrowing a Reference Book for Home 

Reading. 

The Librarian regrets that he is unable to accede to the accompany- 
ing request, as the book applied for — 

a quick-reference book ; 
very expensive ; 
is rare j 

in constant demand. 

Every facility will be accorded for consulting 'the book in the 
building. The Reference Library is open each week day from 
9.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Fig, 195,— Form showing Reason for Refusal (Seotion 470), 
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The application forms, when completed and allowed, are filed 
alphabetically under the name of the borrower. There arc so 
few of them that any other form of charging has been found to 
be unnecessary. The assistant concerned in the work examines 
the file weekly, and books overdue are written for immediately. 
Borrowers guilty of retaining reference books beyond the 
allowed time are denied the privilege of borrowing thereafter. 

471. Staff. — It is fair to say that there are too few reference 
librarians in this country ; that is to say, persons who, in 
addition to ordinary scholarship and library technique, have 
trained specially in bibliography, the drawing out of readers and 
information-hunting. They arc increasing, liowcver, as a result 
of recent advances in professional training. The staffing of the 
reference library is perhaps the greatest diifKailty a librarian 
has to overcome. In the larger libraries the department is in 
the control of experts, or at any rate of the most efficient workers 
on the staff, but in smaller towns it falls to the keeping of an 
assistant, often a different person every day or even shift, who 
can be spared from the general staff ; indeed, in some libraries 
reference work is so small that this is all that can be afforded. 
In such circumstances the best work is out of the question. 
The reference reader demands skilled attention. Libraries 
catering for a learned or special clientele have their own 
problems ; but the ordinaiy civic library has, in addition to 
numbers of such clients, the average man and woman to deal 
with who are not only unskilled in the use of books, but have 
also some difficulty in making known their actual needs. It is 
obviously beyond the power of a boy or girl assistant to draw 
out of these readers the exact nature of their difficulties ; that 
is a task I'equiring address, sympathy and tact, which experi- 
ence alone gives ; to such an extent is this so that, as tlic Public 
Libraries Report suggests, it is almost a special branch of 
psychology. In small libraries the librarian himself considers 
it a privilege to work in this department ; it is well wortli his 
while. The qualifications a reference librarian should aim to 
possess are a complete library technique, an intimate knowledge 
of the sources of information and of his stock, and a certain 
missionary spirit which loves knowledge for its own sake. In 
addition he must have sympathy with all classes of inqxiirers 
and be able to suffer fools gladly. On the technical side he will 
find in certain books a good elementary grounding ; among 
them are Warner’s Reference Library Methods, Wyer’s Reference 
Work, Hopkins’s Reference Guides, and so on. No question 
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put by readers should be regarded as trivial ; it is no part of 
the librarian’s duty to assess the value of any information asked ; 
and patience even beyond what may seem reasonable limits is 
an everyday requirement. For example, the question once 
asked, '' On which side of Cromwell’s nose was there a wart ? ” 
seemed frivolous enough, and it involved the consulting of 
dozens of books ; hut it proved to be wanted for the identifica- 
tion of what is believed to be a unique death mask. 

472. Records. — ^All information the sources of which were 
not obvious should be recorded on cards, together with the 
sources from whicli it was given, in order that similar search 
may not be necessary when it is required again. Carbon copies 
of all special lists of books compiled should be filed for future 
use. When a reference library cannot suj^ply information from 
its own resources, it should endeavour to find what neighbour- 
ing library can supply it, and either direct the inquirer there, or, 
better, borrow the book required. Mutual co-operation of this 
kind between libraries is easy to arrange, and few librarians do 
not recognize its value. It should always be borne in mind 
that to turn a reader away empty is a loss of prestige to the 
library, while a reader well served and satisfied is a potential 
friend and probable patron afterwards. Failures of the library 
are most important as showing deficiencies in the collection, 
and questions which could not be answered should always be 
recorded. 

473. Special Library Collections. — In the average town 
it should be the endeavour to concentrate all the special libraries 
of institutions and societies in the reference library. It is 
obviously an uncconomy for special collections to be locked up 
for the greater part of the week in the private rooms of institu- 
tions and societies when they may be made available all day 
and every day to the members of these societies and to the 
general public in the municipal reference library. These bodies 
may often be induced to deposit their collection if some simple 
arrangement is made by which books may be lent as required to 
their members and may be available to everybody for reference 
purpose when not so lent out. By this means a useful reinforce- 
ment of the stock is made at the expense of shelf-room and 
administration only. It is usual to catalogue such collections 
exactly as other parts of the stock, but to add some special 
symbol to the class-mark to show its ownership. 

474. Information Bureaux. — Among the many possibili- 
ties of the department we shall confine ourselves in this chapter 
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to its use as an information bureau, leaving such important 
considerations as the Local Collection, and its auxiliaries 
Regional and Photographic Surveys and Commercial Libraries 
for separate treatment later. The information desk or bureau 
is the name given to the department of the work in towns 
which have no separate commercial and technical library 
departments which lays itself out to answer inquiries for 
business and other people. It is primarily quick-reference work 
and is done in proximity to the quick-reference collection. But 
it goes farther in the direction of supplying such current iiifor- 
mation as the present population of the town, its rates, and the 
addresses of burgesses, the latest Derby winner, the cable code 
used by this or that firm, the plays available at the theatres, tlie 
social or other events of this, next or last week, and indeed any 
useful or convenient information whatsoever. Much of tlie 
material needed is in the quick-reference collection, much must 
be clipped from the newspapers, and some — as, for example, the 
programmes of local societies — ^must be sought for at first-hand. 
It may be objected that this information may, to an extent, be 
found in newspapers by the inquirers themselves. Admitted ; 
but they have not always the required newspaper at hand, and 
the information bureau is always there. Briefly indexed 
vertical files, within hand-reach of a public telephone, arc the 
means of working such bureaux. The telephone is essential to 
real success, and inquiries by telephone should be invited. 
Where there are commercial libraries in connexion with the 
library system, much of this work may be done in them, but 
there is, as the examples given above show, a large amount of 
work that can be done outside their field ; and a ready and 
efficient information bureau is a real asset to any town. 

475. Indexes of Readers. — Another useful work that in 
large libraries may properly be relegated to the cataloguing 
department may be conducted in smaller ones by the reference 
staff. This is the supplying of firms and individuals with lists 
of books of use in connexion with their industry or study. 
Some libraries supply such people with a small card catalogue 
of the whole of their subject as it is represented in the libraries, 
and send cards regularly for entries of additions. Other forms 
of catalogues can be used, of course, for this purpose. It has 
already been suggested in Section 454 that it is a good plan to 
make card entries of the special subjects affected by individual 
readers under the names of the subjects, and to advise the 
readers by postcards of aH additioAs made in those subjects. 
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The work of the Readers’ Adviser is very closely akin to and 
should be co-operative with the work of the reference librarian 
(see Section 455). 

476. — Modern science has in several ways come to the aid of 
the librarian. Reference has been made already to the talking 
book (Section 250) as a means of serving the sightless reader. 
In many reference libraries there are documents of unique 
character, the handling of which cannot be allowed save under 
the most stringent safeguards ; and most students can be 
adequately served by an exact photographic facsimile. The 
Photostat, which is installed in the British Museum and in the 
Birmingham and other libraries,, produces these facsimiles at a 
very small cost, and so enables earnest students to buy them. 
They can also be obtained commercially. It is advisable for a 
reference library to obtain photostat copies not only of its own 
rarities but also of rare documents housed in other places 
which have an interest for its readers. Rectophot is a 
simple, portable photographic reproducer which does similar 
work quite inexpensively (91 Petty France, London, S.W. 1). 

The Micro-Film is another blessing which permits the 
reproduction on minute films which can be held in small com- 
pass of whole sheets of newspapers or other documents, which, 
being placed in a simple portable projector can be read as easily 
as the original. It is possible that sooner or later collections of 
these films will supersede the files of newspapers now preserved 
and so enormous space will be saved. It is obvious, too, that it 
is much easier to lend films than bound volumes. 

The evaluation of documents from the physical point of view 
and the detection of fraudulent ones is now scientifically 
possible thanks to recent work in Fluorescence Analysis. 
By this means, for example, the original text underlying a 
palimpsest can be brought to the surface. The process is at 
present expensive and must be carried out by experts in the 
laboratory, but the librarian may find many of the applications 
of fluorescence analysis of value. 
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LOCAL COLLECTIONS 

478. General. — Of the departments of reference, other 
tlian the general working department, prior consideration may 
be. given to the Local Collection on the ground that every 
public library must have a collection of this kind. At any 
rate it should have as complete a collection as possible of 
material relating to its town. County collections are a much 
more serious matter and should only be attempted by towns of 
county rank, or the town in each county where the majority of 
the population is. There is hardly a county in England which 
can support two county collections, because rival collections 
are mutually inimical, and their competition for certain items 
causes the price of the latter to increase absurdly. Whether 
in the course of time the county library systems will undertake 
such collections or not will probably depend upon the facilities 
they may be able to provide for the consultation, copying, and 
transmission, as well, of course, as the preservation of the 
material. The town is another matter. The one place where 
copies of books, pamphlets, photographs, etc., relating to a 
town ouglit to be found is its public library ; and there are 
several ]n'inci])les, warnings and suggestions that may be 
enunciated in connexion with the work. The relative value of 
the material to be collected is hardly a matter for the librarian ; 
often most despised material lias great value when brought into 
relation to other material. The best general principle is : 
“ Get everything and leave its evaluation to posterity.” 

479. Material Collected. — ^Primarily the words local cob 
lection arc co-extensive with local bibliography. This last 
term, however, is too narrow, and the broad headings embraced 
by the collection may be set out, and then considered in detail. 
These are : 

(a) Printed records. 

(h) Written records. 

(e) Pictorial records. 

(d) Engraved records. 

445 
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All or most of these are found in every local collection, and 
their statement immediately raises the question : Can pictorial 
records, although undoubtedly a part of local history, come into 
the province of the library ? Are they not rather in that of the 
art gallery ? Similarly, are not engraved records (bronze 
coins, tokens, rubbings of monumental brasses and seals) 
better placed in the museum ? It may be urged that the art 
gallery is concerned with art, the museum with science, and 
the library (in this connexion) with history. Pictures and 
engraved articles are not collected by the librarian because of 
their artistic qualities — in fact, many of his most cherished 
possessions are artistic atrocities ” — but because they are 
records. On this argument a good case can be made for their 
retention in the library. No doubt, where a town has the three 
institutions named, and where the local collecting spirit is at 
work in each, and is definitely co-ordinated, it would be wise 
and economical to sub-divide the field ; but where there is only 
the library, there can be only one principle, and that the one 
already emphasized — “ get everything.” 

480 . When we come to consider the printed records of any 
locality, we are surprised at their extent. These, again, can be 
set out in a brief tabular form : 

A. Books of the locality. 

1. By local authors. 

2. Locally printed. - 

3. Newspapers and periodicals. ' 

4. Public material : parliamentary, legal, etc. 

5. Public material : municipal. 

6. Trade material. • 

7. Programmes : theatre, cinema, music hall, concert 

hall, etc. 

8. Posters. 

B. Books on the locality, 

1. Topography. 

2. History. 

3. Biography. 

4. Public material ; parliamentary, legal, etc. 

5. Novels, poems, and plays with local setting. 

6. Newspaper and periodical references. 

These headings cover a wide area, but the presence of every 
form of material named is desirable in the local collection. 
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481. For the purposes of the local collection an author may 
be defined as : — 1, a writer who is born, and educated in whole 
or part, in a town, or whose family is indigenous in it ; 2, 
residents of some years’ standing or whose works reflect the 
locality ; 3, authors of utterances or writings made in, or upon, 
or ajidressed to the locality ; 4, public men, officials, etc. ; 
5, any minister, public speaker, etc., who holds office or meetings 
in the town ; 6, all local bodies, public or private — the munici- 
pality, churches, societies, clubs, etc. ; and T, all local trades- 
men — catalogues, etc. 

It is a prime duty of every public library to collect locally 
printed books ; the lacunce in our national bibliography have 
been lamentable in the past in regard to locally and privately 
printed books, owing to the lack of such collecting, and they are 
not likely to decrease if this duty is not vigorously undertaken 
by the librarian of to-day. The search must be specially eager 
for the privately issued volume, but however limited the 
author intends his circulation to be, he is usually quite persuad- 
able as far as a copy for the local collection goes. Local 
newspapers, it is obvious, are material of cardinal value. 
Every one of them must be collected, bound, and to some extent 
indexed. And similar if somewhat lesser value attaches to 
every periodical whatsoever — be it the issue of a sect, school, 
institution, trader, party, club, or any other body — ^published 
in the town. It is a curious fact that few libraries possess, for 
instance, sets of the various church magazines. These are, 
usually, of course, made up of a London-published religious 
periodical inset in sheets dealing with the particular church that 
distributes them. The inset may be discarded, but the local 
part should certainly be collected from every such periodical 
issued locally. Few records are more important than this. 

The local collection must certainly include all local acts, 
bye-laws, orders in Council that have a local bearing. It is 
remarkable how many of these there are for even supposedly 
insignificant areas. 

Novels and other imaginative literature, which have a local 
setting, come clearly into the collection. It is a curious fact 
that the modern novel of this character is frequently missed. 
It seems all the more important to collect it when we know that 
the average ‘‘ selling life ” of a modern novel is about six 
weeks, and its public life quite often not much longer. Only 
the local library can — or ought — ^to save much of this fiction 
and imaginative writing. 
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References to the district in outside newspapers and periodi- 
cals should be kept. Even when they are founded on the 
material in the local newspapers they are usually coloured by 
the outside view, or are in better perspective than the local 
writer can bring to bear upon whatever is under discussion. 

482. The basic records of a town, and, therefore, from the 
point of view of the local collection, its most important, are its 
written ones ; and in these, generally speaking, libraries are 
most deficient, for the obvious reason that the ordinary muni- 
cipal library is a newcomer, and that in modern days the printed 
record has largely superseded the written one. Not altogether, 
however, as we shall see. Written records are almost of as 
many types as are the ])rintcd — ^tkerc arc parliamentary, 
municipal, parochial, private business and personal manuscripts, 
of which every librarian should strive to obtain possession. A 
copy of the Domesday Book for his area, albeit impbssible, 
except by successful burglary of the Public Record Office, 
would be a desirable beginning to the collection. After that, 
we may tabulate a list of the classes of written material which 
should be sought : 

1. Parochial Records : Tithe Registers, Parish Registers, 

Rate Books. 

2. Municipal ll^ords : Rate Books, Assessment Registers, 

Minute 3|ooks. 

3. Private business records : Manorial Court Rolls and 

documents, leases, indentures, agreements. 

4. Manuscripts, autographs, etc. 

Parochial registers of‘^11 kinds, tax books, etc., were until 
comparatively recent years kept in the charge of the Church. 
Modern vicars liavc, as a rule, little interest in them, and are 
often willing to hand them over to the public library. Such 
books have an obvious value in resolving the whereabouts, 
rateable value and occupants of various tyx)cs of property ; 
and very interesting questions may be settled by their means. 
The actual parish registers — of births, marriages and deaths — 
are another matter, and the originals cannot, we believe, be 
transferred to the library. In some cases the staffs of libraries 
have obtained permission to transcribe these verbatim, and 
have actually done so.^ It is undoubtedly a useful work, but 
scarcely comes into the province of the librarian as such ; his 
work is to collect existing material, not to create material, 

1 At Walthamstow this was done by a member of the Libraries staff. 
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although there are infrequent exceptions to the rule. In general 
we must wait until one of the publishing societies produces 
these registers^ and in the meanwhile refer inquirers to the 
Church. All we need to emphasize here is the fact that for 
centuries the corporate life centred in the Church, and it 
is to the Church that we must look for our primary written 
records. 

We reach somewhat surer ground when we endeavour to 
collect municipal records. The older municipalities — Coventry, 
Stratford-on-Avon, etc. — ^have had some regard for their 
records, and have at least preserved them. Modern munici- 
palities preserve them, too — ^that is to say, theoretically. A 
visit to the basement or attics of the average municipal building 
is, however, a woeful experience for the collector. Usually, in 
cob- webbed chaos, he will find the records that in a century (or 
much less) wiU have immeasurable intercyt for the student of 
local affairs. There are written minutes as distinct from printed 
ones of municipal committees, rate, assessment, receipt, wages, 
work, and numerous other books to be found in the confusion. 
It is not always easy to persuade the people concerned to hand 
over these books, and indeed the more recent of them probably 
ought not to be handed over ; but a little persuasive tact has in 
more than one case secured the right of the librarian to take 
charge of and to classify and catalogue hem. Sometimes 
limitations are placed upon their use (for example, books of the 
last ten years may not be exposed to general consultation), but 
in any case they ought to be secured for the collection if it is 
in any way possible. The records, it must be mentioned, are 
voluminous and bulky, and if in addition to the right of custody 
the municipality can be induced to provide a room for their 
reception, the relief will generally be a welcome one. 

In some ways the most attractive of written records, the 
most human, are the private ones ; and these are also the most 
difficult to obtain- The Master of the Rolls is much interested 
in the preservation, where they can be consulted, of manorial 
and similar documents now that they have no longer a 
“ solicitor’s value ” ; he has designated on certain quite practi- 
cal conditions, several libraries and other institutions as public 
depositories for them ; and librarians should in this matter 
be in touch with the British Records Association, and especially 
with its Records Preservation Section, at 2, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, through which such designations are 
made. Leases, wiUs, agreements, indentures, and similar 
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deeds are naturally not stored systematically anywhere in the 
average town, and they must be searched out. Old inns are 
likely places, as are old solicitor’s offices, and auctions some- 
times bring them to light. There are, of course, dealers who 
specialize in them, and most desirable deeds have been obtained 
cheaply from London dealers. Such documents throw more 
light on the changes, customs, and languages of a locality than 
do any of the more formal records mentioned above. 

Local literary manuscripts, autographs, manuscripts of local 
authors, letters, and similar written documents are so obviously 
desirable that more than a mention of them is superfluous ; 
but we want, in this connexion, to urge that to-day will quickly 
belong to the past, and that the collection of these things 
from the hands of living men is to be desired. When a librarian 
receives a letter from the mayor, a prominent alderman, or 
similar local celebrity, he does not as a rule think of it as some- 
thing to be preserved in the local collection. Why not ? 

483. Pictorial and Graphic Material. — In recent years 
librarians have given systematic attention to the collection of 
graphic records, although, indeed, they have long been recog- 
nized as a part of the collector’s province. These naturally 
divide into : 

1. Painted records. 3. Photographs. 

2. Prints. 4. Maps. 

The presence of painted records may be questioned, but their 
value as records is undoubted, seeing that they give colour, 
atmosphere, and have other interpretative values which are 
absent from the more meticulously accurate photograph. 
Local prints and photographs should be collected without 
special regard to their artistic value ; record is always the motto 
of the collector, not beauty, however much we may desire it 
personally. Care should be taken to secure photographs in a 
permanent process, but it is better to have them in the more 
evanescent processes, and to take special care of them, than not 
to have them at all. All properly fixed and washed gas-light 
photographic prints (i.e., those on bromide and velox papers) are 
practically permanent ,* but the finest photographic paper extant 
will not endure direct sunlight for long. The treatment of 
prints and photographs generally, however, is a special subject, 
and here we are concerned only with what should be collected. 
The pictures, then, must represent distinctive things, inter- 
pretative of the life of the district. Pictures of individual 
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flowers, wliicli grow anywhere, trees which are not peculiar 
to the locality ; pretty bits ” which might be matched in 
any place in the kingdom, are of little or no value. Omitting 
these inessential things, practically every tiling else from the 
portrait of the Member of Parliament to that of the local 
amoeba comes within the scope of the collection. The cheapest 
print from the cheapest periodical need not be despised. It 
may serve its turn. 

484. Special endeavour should be made to secure a com- 
plete set of the maps of the region covered. In spite of the 
conventionality and inaccuracy of many early maps they are 
our original source of information on many points vital to the 
collection. For some counties the maps have been scheduled 
with exemplary thoroughness, and by basing his collection on 
one of these schedules the collector will be helped greatly, 
seeing that the old cartographers usually worked on several 
counties, and the map bibliography of Yorkshire, for example, 
may be expected to furnish useful clues to the maps of Kent. 
Old gazetteers, topographies, histories, encyclopaedias and 
periodicals of general scope often contain maps, and the least 
prepossessing of such works should be consulted in order to 
obtain them. 

485. Engraved records are fewer than any previously men- 
tioned. They include local seals, crests, coins and tokens, and 
similar articles. Tokens, it may not be generally known, 
were coins, usually having the values of a farthing, a halfpenny, 
and a penny, which local traders were permitted to issue to 
supply the scarcity of a small coinage from the national 
treasury. These were issued mainly from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries and generally had a local exchange value 
only, although a number were accepted in many counties. 
Clearly these tokens, which often carry the trade marks, signs, 
etc., of the trader issuing them, are a valuable and interesting 
part of local material. The Coventry Public Libraries possess 
what we believe to be a unique collection of tokens relating 
to that city. Various local medals should also be sought. 

486. Sources of Supply. — ^The discussion of the methods 
of obtaining books for the local collection must be rather 
trite and unoriginal, but perhaps something useful may emerge 
from a recapitulation of the principal ones. The common 
method must be by purchase, although much will be secured 
from private generosity when the collection has become known. 
It is useful to mention the collection in the annual estimates ; 
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a definite appropriation should be made for it, the amount of 
which will of course depend upon the resources of the library 
and upon the area covered. At Croydon, where the collection 
covers extra-metropolitan Surrey, it is found that much may 
be done on an appropriation of £50 a year. This need not be 
spent entirely upon the collection, nor should the collection be 
limited to the purchasing power of this sum, but it seems to 
be desirable to have money ear-marked in order that attention 
may be focussed upon the collection as an important part of 
the activities of the library. 

It is essential, if the collection is to be successful, that the 
librarian should have discretionary power in the spending of 
the appropriation. Local literature disappears with a rapidity 
that is sometimes astonishing, and keen collectors, on making 
discoveries in the catalogues of booksellers and dealers, usually 
secure the coveted books by telephone or telegram. The 
library would be a greatly handicapped competitor if the sanc- 
tion of the libraries committee had to be awaited before pur- 
chases could be made. In some towns the discretionary power 
is vested in the chairman, and where he is immediately accessible 
to the librarian there are distinct advantages in this method, 
especially if he is sympathetic. It is a good axiom for the 
librarian to avoid responsibilities which can judiciously be 
distributed ! 

A certain amount of advertisement of the needs of the 
library in this matter is recommended. A note to the effect 
that local material is purchased should appear in Clegg’s 
Directory of Booksellers, and in other similar publications. On 
the notepaper of the library some such note as the following 
might be given in small type : “ The librarian will be glad 
to hear of written or printed material relating to Selsey, either 
as a gift or for purchase.” This is especially useful, as the 
notepaper circulates mostly in the district itself, where many 
things may be hidden, unvalued and neglected, which its 
owners would willingly add to the collection. With the 
directory entry before him the bookseller will generally report 
individual items, but in any case he will send his catalogues, 
and these must be perused diligently. As a rule the bookseller 
is sufficiently master of his business to enter likely material 
under county and town headings, but not infrequently books 
which have a local appeal appear in other parts of the catalogue. 
In this work the librarian will naturally and wisely make use 
of his whole staff, and every inducement should be held out 
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to assistants to help in the discovering of local material and to 
make suggestions for the extension of the collection. Generally, 
however, little inducement will be needed, as library workers 
as a whole are both keenly interested in and proud of the 
local collection. 

Other sources of supply may be dealt with briefly. Gifts 
will account for many of the most curious and useful, and these 
are best induced by exhibitions of material from the collection, 
by references made to the collection in books in the lending 
library (a slip can be inserted in all topographical books, for 
example, calling attention to the existence and scope of the 
collection), and by paragraphs, articles, etc., built up from 
local material, which may be contributed to local newspapers 
and magazines. 

487. Photographic Surveys. — ^The current pictorial records, 
the photographs, can usually be obtained, by the expense of 
much enei'gy and little money, through a Photographic Survey 
Society. As this matter has received systematic and authori- 
tative treatment,^ it is unnecessary here to enlarge upon it 
further than to say that a photographic survey society is usually 
a band of photographers, professional and (mainly) amateur, 
who make photographic records in a systematic manner of a 
particular district, its history, antiquities, natural features, 
architecture, industries, current activities, and, in fact, every- 
thing that presents or interprets its life. Such societies are 
increasing in number, and have a social side in the shape of 
photographic excursions, reunions, etc., which make them 
rather more than gatherings where the cacophanous jargon of 
the dark-room pervades everything ; hence they band together 
many people who are interested in a district and the preserva- 
tion of its memories. As a rule the whole of the work of the 
survey, except the cataloguing and classifying — ^which are the 
business of the librarian — is done by members of the survey. 
The library usually supplies mounts, storage and cataloguing 
requisites. 

488. Regional Surveys. — Similarly, but more recently, 
regional (or civic) survey societies have come into existence, 
which parcel out certain local areas, and study everything in 
them, from their geology to the last manifestations of the human 
intellect working in them, and record the results on maps.^ 

1 Gowor, H. X)., Jast, L. S., and Topley, W. W. The Camera as Historian .* 
A Handbook to Photographic Record Work. 1916. Sampson Low. 

® See Library WorUt vol. xix, pp, 32-34. 
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Thus maps of the local strata, water-bearing beds, flora, rain- 
fall, industries, old inns, milestones, boundary marks, and so on, 
have been made for the circle of twenty miles, centering in 
Croydon. This is a new form of work of the utmost value for 
providing data of current utility, and for preserving the record 
of local features. Such societies are already recognizing that 
the municipal reference library is the natural storing-place of 
such material. 

489. Cost. — ^Naturally the most important factor in collect- 
ing is the price of the material collected. This, not remarkably, 
often gives us considerable pause, as the present-day cost of 
local literature does nor seem to bear any relation to its original 
cost ; and to appraise the value of manuscript material, deeds 
and similar matter, is almost impossible. Scarcity and com- 
petition are the two factors in creating prices. In local litera- 
ture the demand can be controlled if librarians do not traverse 
other fields than their own district in making their collection. 
A little consultation with brother librarians should bring 
about a workable division of any given county, with the result 
that the individual collection would be satisfactory, and the 
duplication of effort and expense would be avoided. More- 
over, this avoidance of competition would lessen the demand 
for the same book, and so help to bring down its market value. 
The competitor who can completely outdistance the average 
library is the keen private collector with a generous purse 
and unlimited leisure. In his case the librarian can only hope 
that his will contains a clause in which his collection and the 
library are in happy juxtaposition. In actual buying, it is a 
counsel of perfection never to purchase anything except ‘‘ on 
approval,” because commonplace and almost valueless items 
can appear most attractively in an agent’s catalogue. But 
while few booksellers refuse to send ordinary items for examina- 
tion, in a keen market they cannot always afford to do so, 
and for rare, known items an order by wire (followed by the 
official order) is the only safe way of securing what is wanted. 
Where “ on approval ” privileges can be obtained, they are 
often useful ; by means of them large bundles of stuff which 
have only a nucleus ’of useful matter can be weeded out, and 
the price arranged according to the result. This is particularly 
desirable when dealing with deeds, which often prove to be 
incomplete, or of far less interest than (say) the entry, “ Forty 
Surrey Deeds, 1542-1816,” would imply. One does not suppose 
that dealers in these things are one whit less honest than other 
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men, but their prices are often in the region of the absurd. 
If the collector has reason to think that this is so, he should 
make a reasonable offer for the books he wants, and it will 
generally be found that the bookseller is amenable to this 
sort of argument. Naturally we are speaking of the general 
items for the collection. In every district individual items 
have a definite high value which cannot be reduced, ahd it is 
the lot of most local collectors to be compelled regretfully to 
pass by, as beyond their means, many things that they would 
gladly possess. 

490. Mounting of Prints, Etc. — It remains to devote 
some attention to the mounting, cataloguing and storage of 
material. Books and pamphlets are treated as in the general 
library, as are broadsides, cuttings and similar separate material. 
The photograph may be treated in various ways. At Birming- 
ham, for example, the prints are mounted, and stored in what 
are virtually loose-leaf albums, which permit perfect classifica- 
tion and the insertion of any new photographs without dis- 
location. The more usual method is to mount the photographs 
on a uniform size mount — 17 in. by 13| in. for large prints, and 
12| in. by 10^ in. for smaller (and the great majority of) prints 
have been found satisfactory. Nature papers of double 
strength have been used, and every effort should be made to 
secure an acid-free paper. When it is obtained the prints 
should be fixed by the dry-mounting process, if possible ; 
nearly all adhesives have injurious chemical actioii upon photo- 
graphic papers. The mounted prints and photographs are 
stored in boxes such as that shown in Fig. 137, or in the drawers 
of a veritcal file. 

491. Classification. — The arranging of the local collection 
demands a much closer classification than any general scheme 
provides. Up to the present most librarians have constructed 
one for their own use ; and there are two methods. One, and 
that most readily used, is a topographical arrangement with a 
subject sub-arrangement ; the other is the converse — a subject 
arrangement with topographical sub-division. The choice may 
be determined by the answer the reader give's to the question : 
Which are users more likely to want — 

1. The churches of a county or town as a whole ? or 

2. Material, including the church, relating to a town (in a 

county) or parish or ward (in a town) ? 

The topographical arrangement of (say) a county survey is 
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usually secured by adding to the subject number the number 
of the square on the key Ordnance Survey map of the county. 
That is, when the main arrangement is subjectival. When it 



is topographical the ordnance number precedes the subject 
number. A detailed example of the working of a local collec- 
tion classification is given in Gower, Jast and Topley s The 
Camera as Historian* 
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Every mount should bear upon it a label showing particulars 
of the subject, number, photographer, process, date, etc. This 
goes well into the left-top corner. The example given is that 
of the Surrey Photographic Survey. A similar label with the 
necessary adaptations is advisable on all prints which are not 
the property of such surveys. In the case of surveys the 
label is filled in by the photographer, except the, space for 
the class-mark, and the upper part is detached by the Survey 
Secretary and is pasted up in a guard-book to form his record. 
Only the label within the thick black lines is affixed to the 
mount. 

492. Cataloguing. — The cataloguing of tlie local collection 
should, of course, follow the code in general use ; but certain 
amplifications are desirable. The "size, pagination, date of 
publication, town of publication, and the names both of printer 
and publisher (if they are different) should be given. Omissions 
from titles should be as infrequent as possible, and when made 
should be indicated. The object is to make this catalogue as 
fully bibliographical as possible. 

493. The cataloguing of prints is a fairly simple matter if 
treated in common-sense fashion. Inquirers only occasionally 
require the works of artists or photographer in connexion with 
such prints as are stocked by libraries. A subject-index 
appears to be the best form, with a local index : thus 

Golf Course, Reigate. 208.5 

„ 

Reigate. Golf Course, 268.5 
2 

Fig. 198. — Print-indox Slips (Section 493). 

are a sufficient cataloguing of a particular print. All the 
detail beyond that can be found on the prints, which them- 
selves are in their arrangement a classified catalogue. Of 
course special prints would go under the artists’ names, and, or 
under their titles if their value warranted that course. Usually 
it does not. 

494. Maps. — It is appropriate to deal with maps here, as 
the largest number of maps will probably be local ones. The 
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classification methods suggested for prints apply to maps as 
well ; that is to say, the predominating arrangement should be 
topographical, and the sub-arrangement subjectival, and the 
ultimate arrangements may be chronological. Thus a map of the 
geology of a particular town would arrange — ' 

Class No. of Town. Geology No. Date. 

495. The cataloguing of maps may follow the Anglo-American 
rule, which runs : 

Enter maps under the cartographer. If the name of the cartographer 
is not found, enter under the publisher ; thus : 

Gbegoey, 0. C. M’Millan’s map of New Brunswick. Drawn by C. C. 

Gregory. Scale of statute miles ca, 8 to the inch. 

Johnston, W. and A. K., Johnston’s commercial and library chart 
of the world on Mercator’s projection. 

This simple rule needs some amplification for a large collection 
of maps ; and the following simple rules have been found to be 
satisfactory : 

1. The Arrangement of entries is in chronological order, and 

where two entries occur under one date they are arranged 
alphabetically by the heading. 

2. The Name adopted for Heading is that of the carto- 

grapher where found ; where the cartographer is not 
found, the publisher, or engraver, or title (in this order) 
forms the entry word. 

3. The unit of Scale wherever possible should be the inch. 

4. Give the Size^ measured from one inner margin to another, 

vertical measurements first, to the nearest quarter-inch 
below the actual size. 

5. The Date of arrangement is that printed on the map ; but 

modern maps illustrating places at a past period in 
history arrange under the period, the publication date 
being added to the entry merely as information. Un- 
dated maps from atlases or other works take the date of 
the work in which they appear. 

All catalogues so arranged require topographical and subject 
indexes. 

The filling of maps was dealt with in the chapter on Filing 
and Indexing. 
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496. Deeds. — ^Deeds are difficult to handle and store because 
of their shape and size, the seals attached to them, and for 
other reasons. For ordinary purposes flat filing in boxes 
similar to those used for maps -will serve, but other methods are 
sometimes to be preferred. At Croydon all folded and small 
deeds are put into strong cartridge envelopes of uniform size 
on which a copy of the catalogue entry (as printed below) is 
pasted, and these envelopes are filed vertically in classified 
order in fireproof steel cabinets. Court rolls must be kept in 
proper steel deed boxes, which have locks, and be housed in 
a strong room. The cataloguing of deeds has been variously 
done, but for local purposes a topographical arrangement, with 
a chronological sub-arrangement, is recommended. Examples 
of typical entries may be given : 

Bagshot. 

1715 21 June (i. George I.). Lease oe Cottage and Land. Bag- 
shot. From Walter of Busbridgo to Grayham of Bagsliot, 99 
years at 4/- per aim. (consid. £24.3.0.). dS69(333) 

Cottage, barn, and 3a. land. Special condition under penalty of 
forfeiture of lease if broken. 

“ And goeing with sd. John Walter his heirs and assns. to the 
Eleccon of the sd. Co. of Surrey att any time when any Eleccon for 
Knights of the Shire shall bo held, and vote for such person as the said 
John Walter his heirs, oxors., admors., and assignes shall direct. . . 

Beddington. 

1490 2 July (v. Henry VII.). Bond fob £500 (Latin). From James 
and Richard Carru (old spelling of Carew) to John Iwardby and 
Chris. Troppenell dS655(333) 

Securities ; The manors of Bedyngton, Bandon and hforbury ; 
and other lands and tenements in Bedyngton, Croydon, Streteham, 
Bristowo [Burstow] and Horne ; and the manor of Maitham in Kent. 

Such a catalogue must be equipped with a name index at 
least, and an index of places is also desirable ; these may be 
combined in one alphabet. 
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LIBllARTES OF MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 

499. General. — It is appropriate to devote a brief space to 
the consideration of reference libraries of municipal material 
because twenty years ago the Library Association affirmed the 
desirability of such libraries ; although, so far as this country 
is conceimed, the matter is still in the prospective stage only. 
In various Canadian and American cities such libraries exist 
and have proved their utility. 

Municipal history would probably furnish many examples of 
independent attempts to solve similar local government and 
administrative problems, all conducted without that reference 
to one another which is implied in organization, and without 
full profit being derived from the successes or failures of former 
workers. It is true that before carrying out schemes appeal is 
made by municipalities to their official experts ; but the experi- 
ence of the latter, however wide, is usually circumscribed, and 
they can add to it only by personal visits to, and correspondence 
with, similar experts. Better knowledge would be available, 
and some expenditure of time and money could be avoided by 
any municipality which possessed an organized library of 
reference material. 

It is, as we have shown, the business of every library to 
preserve in its local collection all publications of the authority 
to whom it belongs. The value of this limited work is obvious, 
but it does not necessarily demand a special department. 
When, however, an attempt is made to collect every kind of 
material, manuscript, printed, pictorial and statistical, which is 
likely to throw light on problems of local administration, 
including the municipal literature issued by other authorities, 
the task becomes so large that a separate and self-contained 
department is desirable ; although much work can be done in a 
section of an ordinary reference department. 

500. In the office of almost every municipal department 
there is to be found a collection of the more obvious technical 
books for the reference use of its staff. Such books are treatises 
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on engineering details, accountancy, and the Town Clerk has 
usually a collection of acts, manuals, and other literature bear- 
ing upon municipal law. The collections are rarely if ever large 
enough to possess a representative and co-ordinate character, 
nor are they easily available, however complaisant their pos- 
sessors may be, for the whole of the staff of the local authority 
or for members of the town council and the public. There is 
a certain wastefulness in this method of providing books. 
One or two of the greater towns have more general municipal 
collections ; Glasgow is an example ; and where no more is 
possible these at least are most desirable ; but there is no 
town in the United Kingdom which possesses a systematically 
arranged and professionally administered municipal library, or 
bureau of municipal research, if the term is preferred. Yet 
many things may be urged in favour of such a department. 
It would be an infinite advantage to any inquirer, whether an 
official or a member of the public, to be able to go to a specially 
constituted department and to study what has been the general 
experience of any question or scheme under consideration or 
in prospect. 

Within the limits presumed the field of the municipal refer- 
ence is a wide one. It would collect all books of an authorita- 
tive nature on local government, and every available municipal 
document, from the minutes of the local council to the small 
paragraph from the newspaper which would shed light on 
municipal administration. It is definitely bibliographical work 
and should be placed under the control of the libraries com- 
mittee ; moreover, it is expert work, and can only be conducted 
satisfactorily by a person trained in the collection, classification, 
filing, and particularly the minute cataloguing and indexing of 
literary material ; in short, to be effective, it must be placed 
in the care of a professional librarian. 

501. Such a library would demand fairly generous accommo- 
dation if it is to contain the material indicated, and would 
require a proper staff ; it would cost money. Here, perhaps, we 
have the crucial factor in the situation, because we have been 
unable so far to convince councils to the extent of paying for 
their provision that books can bear a part in the solution of 
municipal problems. It is special work to assist the govern- 
ment of a town, and if it is done should be paid for by the govern- 
ing authority as a whole and quite apart from ordinary library 
funds. In Milwaukee, where the Public Library administers 
such a department, the city makes a special annual appropria- 
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tion from the general city fund to be added to the library’s 
revenue, and used only for municipal I’efercnce purposes. 
When it is remembered that such a library, by the information 
it would afford, might save many thousands of pounds, the 
investment of a reasonable sum would seem to be an eminently 
satisfactory one. 

502. America has anticipated us in this, as in many other 
library matters, and such libraries of this character as she 
possesses have proved to be quite successful. A large volume 
has been devoted by Mr. J. B. Kaiser to the discussion of the 
practical methods in vogue in this and collateral libraries. 
There, as here, stress is laid upon the economy resulting from 
such work. It prevents the adoption of ill-considered munici- 
pal schemes, or schemes which it shows to have been a lailure 
elsewhere. It provides examples of the successes of other 
towns, and, therefore, gives the possessing town the best 
methods upon which to frame its own work. It is insisted, too, 
that this is work for the librarian, and that it is useless to 
spend money upon the provision of material and to place it in 
the charge of people who are not specially equipped by educa- 
tion, experience, and technical training to understand and 
focus the information contained in the library. What is not 
so vital in America, because of the comparative wealth of libraries 
there (few if any of them are over-fmanced), is the fact that 
while this may form an important branch of the public library, 
it must have a separate revenue. 
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THE COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 

504. General. — ^Work which has justified itself in practice 
has for its aim the provision of information useful to com- 
mercial and business men. It is now well-established in all 
the greater towns here and has been in vogue in America for 
some years past, in particular in the Commercial Museum at 
Philadelphia, which is a separate, self-contained institution. 
In Great Britain commercial libraries form as part of the public 
library system at Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield and elsewhere. The 
names of these towns indicate an important fact. Separate 
comprehensive commercial libraries are expensive institutions, 
and are only justified where a large demand for their services 
may be expected. Smaller libraries may indeed have com- 
mercial departments in connexion with their reference depart- 
ments, but it may be wiser to limit their stock and work to the 
definitely local trades than to attempt a general commercial 
service entirely beyond their means and probable needs. 

At the time we write there is a suggestion that the Post 
Office should establish a general telephones enquiry service, 
whereby any subscriber may dial ‘‘ ASK ” and get information. 
If this comes about it will require a large library of reference 
material and a highly-trained body of information officers — ^in 
short, reference librarians — ^which at present does not exist. 
It may be that this service can be worked in collaboration with 
existing public library information bureaux and commercial 
and technical libraries. 

505. The Commercial Department. — ^As distinct from the 
general commercial library as established in the great towns 
we have named, the commercial section in an ordinary library 
is a development of the Information Desk. It specializes in 
the books and materials that are of use to those engaged in 
local industries and trade, and on these collects every form of 
printed and graphic material, the standard text-books and 
works of reference, directories, year-books, codes, reports and 
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periodicals. These are classified and indexed minutely, and 
are so disposed that ordinary questions which a business man 
may be expected to ask can be answered as rapidly as possible. 
It is what the Americans call ‘‘ quick-fire reference work,” in 
which immediacy of need and of its satisfaction are the prime 
factors. We do not wish to set limitations to any branch of 
library service, and if a librarian can, without loss or incon- 
venience in other directions, include further features than those 
described in the following sections, he should certainly consider 
himself at liberty to do so ; but this will rarely be the case. 
The separate, highly-developed commercial library is distinctly 
a work for the some dozen British cities which are centres of 
great commercial and industrial populations. London lacks 
and is most in need of such a library, but no municipality there 
can be expected to provide it unaided. 

506. The Commercial Library. — The need has long been 
felt in this country for rapid access to current and standard 
commercial intelligence, although it has not always been 
realized, and the need was accentuated by the Great War, 
which made Great Britain more than ever a competitor in the 
world-struggle. The Board of Trade established an intelligence 
department in London, and chambers of commerce exist in 
most towns which have intelligence-work as part of their 
reason for existence ; but London is too far away for the 
provincial man of business who wants immediate information, 
and its information service is not concentrated anywhere, 
while the chambers of commerce do not embrace in their 
membership more than a part of the business community. 
Hence the desirability of fully-equipped, skilfully-administered 
libraries. 

In the great towns the commercial library is housed in a 
commodious, appropriate department as near to the business 
centre of the city as possible. It is administered by the library 
authority, and is in the immediate charge of a librarian skilled 
in classification, filing and indexing, and the use of works of 
reference. The stock of the library has been defined by Mr. 
S. A. Pitt, the chief librarian of Glasgow, as standard and 
current; the standard consisting of treatises, encyclopaedic 
works, code books. Government reports, Parliamentary papers, 
and works on commercial law and business method ; the current 
of all kinds of fugitive papers and material of great temporary, 
but probably very transient, interest, such as notices, reports, 
pamphlets, leaflets, news-cuttings, catalogues and price-lists. 
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Fig. 199. — The Commercial Library, Glasgow (Sections 5uO-5U8). 
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To the standard would be added directories of every trade, 
industry and profession, and of every country, county and 
important town ; atlases, maps, charts and similar material 
would form an important part of the collection ; and, perhaps 
most important of all, every financial journal, trade periodical, 
etc., in English, with a liberal supply of those in other languages. 
The consular reports, and other Government publications, 
including those of the Patent Office and other technical depart- 
ments of the Crown, should be included. Some of these can 
be obtained as a free grant ; many of them, strange to say, can 
only be obtained by purchase. 

507. The methodology of such a library resembles that of 
the ordinary reference library, with special emphasis on minute 
filing and indexing. As much of the current information as 
possible should be on cards or in vertical files in the most 
concise form ; the business man has no time to read lengthy 
material, nor can he afford to wait for it as a rule while the 
commercial librarian slowly produces it. There are times 
when a question demands a reference to London or to some 
other place, which involves delay ; but in the ordinary course, 
a quotation, address, the character of a firm, a route, code, or 
some such information, is wanted, and it should be forthcoming 
on the instant. The card index and vertical file, and experience 
in the needs of readers, should eventually lead to effective 
service. Much of the work is done by telephone, and a com- 
plete telephone equipment is an essential of the library. The 
whole resources of the general library system of the town are 
also at the disposal of the user of the commercial library. The 
library also keeps records of the specialities of the various 
manufacturers, traders, ctc^ of the town, of changes in their 
scope, management, and so forth ; and an index of translators, 
typing firms, and others required at times by business people. 
It must revise its material regularly and systematically so 
that it may always be the latest. 

508. To secure the best results co-operation with exchanges 
and chambers of commerce is desirable ; and in many places 
this seems to have been forthcoming. At Glasgow, Bailie A. 
Campbell states that the commercial library has a limited 
province ,* it is “ to meet the wants of the smaller commercial 
man, the tradesman, the man who pushes his way, the men 
who have risen from nothing ” ; the others, presumably, are 
provided for by the exchange and the chamber of commerce. 
At Manchester, however, the commercial library is actually in 
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Fig. 200. — ^The Science and Technology library, Sheffield Central Library (Section 609). 
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the Royal Exchange, and elsewhere no such limit is recognized, 
the libraries have made their present progress through the 
co-operation of the representative organizations of commercial 
men. Unless this is forthcoming there seems not very much 
chance of success. It may be that the commercial library, as 
initiated by librarians, will in course of time become the 
nucleus of a commercial institution or bureau in which the 
branches of the Board of Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the various Consuls may be housed, controlled in its 
operations by an expert paid a very high salary, who shall be 
for the district a sort of Minister of Commerce capable of 
guiding the commercial people. But that is in the I'cgion of 
speculation. 

509. Technical Libraries. — While the commercial library 
furnishes information for the buyer and seller of commodities, 
the technical library is concerned with information for the 
manufacturer and operative ; the question is therefore closely 
related to the question of commercial libraries, and in some 
districts is the more important. In large American libraries 
there is usually a separate department of the reference library 
devoted to technology, but in this country the supply of such 
books as this department would afford has been inadequate. 
Lately considerable attention has been devoted to technical 
libraries, and we may summarize a few of the results and 
recommendations . 

510. Local Industries . — It is clear that municipal libraries 
have a special interest in providing all literature possible on 
local industries ; text-books of the various trades, periodicals, 
patent publications, reports, catalogues and similar matter 
should be collected assiduously. This does not mean that 
every trade represented . in the town need be treated in an 
exhaustive manner, but the leading industries, by which 
numbers of the townsfolk live, certainly should be. Examples 
of such collections are those on engineering at Coventry, 
furniture at Shoreditch, clocks and clock-making at Finsbury, 
coal-mining at Wigan, and the leather trades at Northampton. 
Some of these, however, are confined to books, in many cases 
perforce for lack of funds and personal service ; but the ideal, 
too often unrealized, is a collection of material of all kinds of 
which books form only a part. Local means and opportunities 
must detennine how far any library can carry such a collec- 
tion ; but as many works as may be obtained of recognized 
value on the predominant industries should certainly be stocked. 
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511, Technical Collections Generally. — ^Hitherto it has been 
the province of the municipal library to supply general works 
in technology, and the special libraries of individual industries 
have been provided by the industry. This, in the view of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction’s Adult Education Committee 
(Third Interim Report, Libraries and Museums, 1919, Cd. 9237), 
should be the prevailing method. It is obvious that few 
except the largest public libraries can supply expensive treatises 
on technical questions in which their own districts are not 
directly interested ; even with greatly increased funds they 
could not do so in any large measure. Too limited a view, 
however, should not be taken in great towns, because co- 
ordination and co-operation, such as are implied in the Joint- 
Technical Catalogues published at Glasgow, may bring the 
whole resources of a wide area to a focus. In ordinary towns 
the present aim should be to obtain the largest possible number 
of general and special works in science and applied science, 
and to leave the supply of the more expensive, recondite, and 
valuable but rarely used treatises to a central reservoir library, 
which may be developed out of the National Central Library, 
with the aid of outliers in the shape of the special libraries of 
the various institutions which represent trades and professions. 
The central reservoir library in London, from which all libraries 
may draw important little-used books, is the basis of this as 
of all library service. 

In building up technical collections a library benefits greatly 
by expert assistance ; but the advice of several experts, and 
not of one only, is desirable, since experts rarely agree on minute 
questions of books, and each of any two experts cancels the 
idiosyncrasies of the other. But experts can usually be found 
from neighbouring universities, technical colleges, or big in- 
dustrial concerns, who will give the library the benefit of their 
knowledge, especially in assessing the value of older books. 
No section of the library needs revision so frequently as the 
technical, unless it be the commercial. 
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BEADING BOOM METHODS 

514. General. — ^Every library possesses some sort of 
reading room service, even when as in the one-room libraries of 
small areas a few racks and tables only can be devoted to it. 
In various towns the needs of this work will be felt in various 
ways and in some hardly at all, but an admirable case can be 
made for the provision of adequate supplies of the best literary, 
scientific and technical periodicals in all subjects and this is 
rarely challenged. The difficulty arises when the provision of 
current newspapers is considered. This question would scarcely 
have required thought formerly, because it was customary to 
devote a large room, sometimes the largest, to newspapers. 
This is still done in some towns. The provision on this scale 
isv a survival of the time when the library was a competitor 
with the public house and when presumably the newspaper was 
beyond the means of poorer readers. To-day the news- 
room is seen in its right perspective as the least productive part 
of the service ; a few town libraries have actually opened 
without newspapers — although some that did so have since 
succumbed to them — and this is a general policy for the little 
town libraries in county library systems. In most towns, 
however, the newsroom is strongly entrenched, and the argu- 
ments in its favour must be given due weight. It satisfies 
the literary demands of a certain type of citizen who asks no 
more of the library ; but the conclusive argument, if any value 
in newspapers is allowed, is that in the properly managed news- 
room every shade of opinion is represented, and there, and there 
only, can the average man do that comparative reading which 
is rarely done but is so necessary in the shaping of a balanced 
opinion on affairs. It will be seen that this turns upon an if, 
And there are those who believe that the cost is not justified 
by the results ; but, in analysis, the actual monetary cost of 
newsheets is not a large percentage of a library’s income.^ 

1 No complete analysis of the spending upon newspapers, as apart from 
weekly illustrated and other reviews, magazines, critical journals, etc., which 
are not really newsroom material, appears to be available. In the library 
system to which the Editor is attached the annual cost for five newsrooms is 
£150, or 21% of the expenditure upon periodicals, 2*25% of the book fund 
and 0 -63% of the library’s income. 
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Periodicals are another matter. Lighting, heating, cleaning 
and supervision certainly are substantial items, but even 
including these the newsroom is not expensive if there is any 
real justification for it at all. For most librarians they are a 
hard fact which has been inherited, and where a community 
has provided them it is perhaps well to remember the adage 
that it is one thing to withhold the bone from the dog and quite 
another to take it away. Good management with its attendant 
disciplinary requirements will remedy most of the evils alleged 
against the room. 

515. The Newsroom. — It is not always possible to give 
a separate room to newspapers ; indeed in small libraries it 
might be uneconomical to do so. In larger libraries it is the 
best and proper method, because the turning over of news- 
papers cannot always be quiet, and readers engaged in more 
serious reading are disturbed by it ; moreover there is some 
advantage in segregating newspaper readers as a class. Local 
conditions may prescribe special action, as, for example, 
whether this room should have seats in it or whether readers 
should stand to read the newspapers, whether betting news 
should be blacked out, and whether the advertisements should 
be extracted from the papers and posted up outside the 
building — or not in each case. As for the roorh itself : its 
size depends upon local needs, but the old notion that it should 
be as large as the lending library is obsolete, it should generally 
be much smaller ; there should be adequate heating and its 
ventilation should receive careful attention ; indeed, the room 
should be well-decorated, have good natural and artificial 
light, and if pictures and plants can be introduced they serve 
to improve its tone. 

516. Selection. — ^The librarian must follow the Pauline 
example of being all things to all men, and endeavour to 
persuade his committee to the same mind. In no part of the 
library is the absolute impartiality that this implies more 
necessary. There are those who advocate the exclusion of all 
propaganda newspapers, but there are few newspapers that have 
no political complexion ; in fact, every newspaper is in some 
way a vehicle for theories which somebody wants to disseminate. 
There are, however, quite obviously numbers of journals which 
are blatantly of one opinion, and these may fairly be excluded ; 
but the political views of the committee, if it have any, should 
not be expressed in the selection of papers. That library is 
best served which admits alongside The Times and The Observer 




newspapers and the London dailies are obviously to be in- 
cluded, and as far as funds permit the principal papers of the 
greater provincial centres, and such foreign newspapers as 
people demand or may he persuaded to read ; French and 
German are obviously desirable. 


such papers as The Blackshirt, The Daily Worker and Social 
Credit ; the placing of opposed papers side by side is the best 
corrective of the extreme views o'f any of them. The local 
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517. Blacking Out. — ^Afew libraries still follow the former- 
ly frequent practice of blacking out tlie betting news. The 
grounds for this are the alleged frequenting of the room by men 
anxious for tips and results, and the assumption tliat betters 
are an undesirable element in the newsroom community. It 
is suggested by opponents that it is unwarrantable interference 
with the liberty of the subject, that it gives the room a most 
unprepossessing appearance if series of black columns arc 
presented by the papers ; and that, if the evil exists it can be 
met to a great extent by the purchase only of editions too late 
to be of use to the sportsman. On the other hand, the testimony 
of some librarians cannot be disregarded, that since they have 
blacked-out betting news the rooms have ceased to be haunted 
by objectionable people. 

It is usual to perform the operation by running a rubber 
roller of column-width covered with printers’ ink down the 
offending columns, and hideous but hannlcss rivers of blackness 
take the place of the betting news. Another method, taking 
a little more time but more sightly, is to paste strips of opaque 
white paper over the columns. It has been suggested that 
these strips may bear lists of books and other library news, 
but it must be realized that the blank columns themselves arc 
irritating enough to the public and that such well-meant 
“ improvings of the occasion ” arc ill-advised. 

Further suggestions that have been made in order to limit 
cost and obstruction are (1) that only morning daily papers 
be provided ; (2) that the “ Situations Vacant columns only 
be displayed from 7 or 8 to 11 a.m. ; (3) that the whole of 
them be removed at 11 a.m. and their places occupied by maps, 
charts, pictures of current interest or similar broadside matter. 
These are mere substitutes for the real thing, which is a well- 
kept newsroom, adequately staffed by janitors or other attend- 
ants. In this point lies a real problem ; if the room is to be 
really effective it must be supervised, and it would be well if 
that could be done by a library worker with adequate know- 
ledge of the newspapers, their points of view and special 
features, who was able to link up the current issues with file 
copies, direct readers who were moved to further enquiry by 
their newspaper reading, and, in short, make the room a 
living source of information. This indeed might add to the 
cost but it would justify that cost. 

518. Display Stands. — The design of the newsroom deserves 
a certain amount of attention. Where it can be done, each 
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newspaper should be fixed in a definite position on a stand so 
designed that every part of the paper can be read easily by 
men and women of average size and sight. It is usual for 
theso stands to be fixed in the form of slopes round the walls, 
and this implies, if much space is not to be lost, that the 
window lighting the room must be above the stands or that the 
room be top-lighted. Artificial lighting must be both general 
and local so that there are no shadows 
thrown by the readers on what they 
read. In addition to wall slopes, standard 
slopes with two sides for display, are 
generally used, where the space is limited. 
It is difficult with this form to obtain 
other than an obstructed and crowded 
effect ; a newsroom gains much in ap- 
pearance, spaciousness and airiness when 
the newspapers are relegated to the walls. 
The weekly journals can be kept very 
conveniently on tables, as shown in 
Sections 216-20 ; but it is undoubtedly 
better to have only stands in a newsroom ; 
magazines and particular technical and 
more severe periodicals are better kept in 
a separate periodicals room. 

519. The present conditions of printing 
and production seem to make the broad- 
side style of newspaper a necessity in all 
countries, and till some radical change 
in machinery is introduced which will 
permit newspapers in pamphlet or small 
(piarto form to be produced rapidly, 
large stands for the display of news- 
papers will have to be provided. 
Standard newspaper slopes either at 
right angles to walls or distributed over the floor of a 
newsroom are not recommended, for the reasons already 
given and because their cost is much greater. They are 
necessary, however, in some cases, owing to considerations 
of light and convenience, and the form and dimensions indicated 
will be found useful (Fig. 202) if four feet of lateral space 
may be allowed on the slope for each newspaper. 

520. Apart from the fact that an exclusive use of wall slopes 
leaves the centre of the room free, it permits the titles and 







Pig. 203. — ^ISTewsroom with Writing Tables, Sheffield Central Library (Section 520). 
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jFig* 204. — Newsroom with Adjustable Slopes — ^Norbury Branch Library, Croydon (Section 521). 
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whereabouts of newspapers to be noticed more easily. Wall 
slopes should be made to the same dimensions as standards, 
save, of course, that only one face is necessary. The lower 
part of the slope should project eighteen inches to fifteeninches 
from the wall, to give a convenient angle for reading. Too 
great a slope is not desirable, as it tends to throw the top of the 
paper out of the reach and eye range of sliort people. A news- 
room of beautiful design, admirably ^y^rall-, sloped, with generous 
writing tables for note-making, ancj^ incidehtji^y a well designed 
hat and umbrella rack is sho^n Th 

521. Stands, it will be noted, are of such height that readers 
must stand to read them. This makes the newsroom most 
uncomfortable for eidj^’ly and feeble readers, and while such 
standing may be de^iraWe in some places as encouraging the 
reader to get his reading over as quickly as may be, it is a poor 

Readers, are requested to relinquish 
newspapers within TEN MINUTES of 
being asked to do so by other readers 

Pig. 205. — Beading Boom Notice (Section i^2). 

solution of an admitted difficulty. It has been met in a few 
places by the system designed, we believe, by Mr. E. A. Savage 
for use at Wallasey. Here the slopes work on a central pivot 
and move backwards and forwards to enable the top or bottom 
of the paper to be read with ease, and arc so balanced that they 
fall easily and readily into their correct position when released. 
These slopes, it may be added, are much lower than those 
usually adopted, and a reader may be seated at them and may 
compass the whole paper thus. Fig. 204 shows a small news- 
room in a purely middle-class residential area where a slope 
somewhat of this character is used. 

522. Newspaper Fittings. — Titi.es for newspapers should 
be fixed on the stands over the centre of the spaces occupied 
by the papers. A title board about six inches high should be 
provided for the purpose. It can be made to slide along a 
projection on the top of the stands if grooved on its under side. 
On this the name-tablets of the newspapers should appear in 
bold letters, not less than two inches high. These tablets may 
be printed on paper or card, or may appear on enamelled, 
metal or plate-glass tablets. There is a very large variety of 
such name-tablets on the market, and choice will not be dinicult. 
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